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Noricr.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LrregaRy SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘ ee ey. 

- spite of the hjll still observable in politics on the 

Continent, the’ feeling of uneasiness has distinctly 
increased this week. The feeling is for the most part vague; 
but those who give it form say they expect an explosion of 
some kind within the Balkans. The time for decided action 
is near at hand, and as it approaches, the disquiet in Eastern 
Europe increases. On Thursday, for instance, it was reported 
that a band of a thousand armed Montenegrins had invaded 
Servia; and on Friday, that a serious disturbance had 
broken out in Vranja, Macedonia, Greeks and Servians 
together fighting the Turkish authorities. That would mean 
that the Greek Macedonians, in alliance with the Servian 
Radicals, wished to bring on a revolt in Macedonia this year, 
and so compel the Bulgarians either to fight or to assist 
them, the Bulgarians claiming half Macedonia for their 
own. This is said to be the view of the Turkish Government, 
which has withdrawn its Ambassador from Athens. Russia 
is, of course, believed to be behind the whole movement, her 
plan being to frighten the Bulgarians with the loss of Mace- 
donia if they do not submit, or if they do, to pay them with a 
large slice of the province. The seriousness of the situation, 
of course, depends upon Russian decisions, and it is to be 
observed that General Bogdanovitch, a Panslavist leader, has 
been reappointed to a high post in the Ministry of the Interior, 
that attacks upon Germany have recommenced in Moscow, 
and that the Hungarian Premier, Herr Tisza, has informed 
the Delegations that they must vote the money for arming the 
Landsturm—£5,000,000 sterling—the situation being too grave 
to allow of delay. 


The improvement in the condition of the Emperor Frederick 
has not continued. The Empress Victoria has left him, to 
visit the sufferers by the floods on the Elbe; but Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, who was to have returned to England for a week, 
has decided to remain. The fever, which wastes the Emperor’s 
strength, is only kept down by drugs, and it is stated, as a 
favourable symptom, that on Wednesday night it was necessary 
to cleanse the canula only five times. As each cleansing involves 
akind of operation, we may imagine what a bad night must 
be. The physicians are evidently deeply anxious, and it would 
appear, from the very cautious statements made, that they now 
hesitate to allow the Emperor to leave his bed, for fear of 
exhausting his reserve of strength. Professor Bergmann has 
now retired from the case, and the remaining doctors are said 
to beall agreed ; but six of them still sign the bulletins, which 
is five too many for true unanimity. 











The Boulangist fever in France is for the moment lower. 
In the Haute Savoie on Sunday, an Opportunist was returned 
by 22,000 votes, against 13,000 for a Radical ; and in the Isére, 
the Opportunist carried the seat by 38,000 votes, against 31,000 
given to the Radical. General Boulanger’s friends, moreover, 
exerted themselves, but only obtained 4,708 votes, the 
reactionaries abstaining. The Haute Savoie is no guide, as 
the population is not French ; but the return from the Isére is 
significant. It is believed that the Chamber, when it 
reassembles on the 15th inst., will postpone Revision, and that 
the Boulangists will not have the force to compel the Assembly 
to call a Congress. It must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that several lulls have previously occurred in the 
Boulangist movement, that Frenchmen always fancy delay 
fatal, and that the discontent, which is the true source of the 
General’s strength, is not removed by a couple of Opportunist 
elections. It is stated that the wheat-growing and cattle- 
breeding peasantry were never in such distress, and that it 
begins to be difficult even to get in taxes. Beasts are in some 
parts of France practically unsaleable, and the peasantry now, 
as always, attribute the whole situation to the Government. 





The Circular of the Roman Congregation of the Propaganda 
on the subject of the “ Plan of Campaign” and Boycotting, 
signed by Cardinal Monaco, and dated April 20th last, has 
been published in various translations, more or less differing 
from each other; but we have seen the Latin text itself, 
and the drift is not in the least questionable. The Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda decided by a unanimous vote, 
after long and mature deliberation (re diu ac mature perpensi), 
that in contests between landowners and tenants in Ireland, it 
is not lawful to have recourse to the means known as the “ Plan 
of Campaign” and “ Boycotting,” the Pope himself having 
confirmed and approved the decision. It is added as a reason 
for the decision, that it is obvious that where a rent has been 
fixed by mutual consent, it ought not to be reduced at the will 
of the tenant alone; and that it cannot be lawful to extort 
rent from the tenants not to be paid to the landlord, but to 
be deposited with unknown persons. Further, “it is altogether 
foreign to natural justice and to Christian charity that a new 
form of persecution and of proscription should recklessly be put 
in force against persons who are satisfied with and are prepared 
to pay the rent agreed on with their landlord, or against persons 
who in the exercise of their right take vacant farms.” The 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland are therefore exhorted, 
“ prudently but effectively,” to “admonish the clergy and the 
people in reference to this matter,” and “to observe Christian 
charity and not to overstep the bounds of justice whilst 
seeking relief from the evils which afflict them.” 


There is no getting out of the clearness of this decree, 
though the Freeman’s Journal attempts to drive what lawyers 
call “a coach-and-six ” through its terms. The truth is, that 
Monsignor Persico has given the greater part of a year to 
collecting the fullest evidence on the subject from both sides, 
and probably no man in Europe knows more fully and 
accurately how the case stands than the Papal Envoy to 
Ireland. It is on his reports that the Congregation of the 
Propaganda and the Pope have acted. On-the whole, the 
evidence goes to show that the Irish Bishops and priesthood 
will give way to the Vatican, and will at least no longer give 
open support either to the “ Plan of Campaign” or to Boy- 
cotting. Whether they will use the power of the confessional 
in all earnestness to put them down, is quite another matter. 
The mere politicians, like Mr. Davitt, will go on just as before; 
but the Church will have to stand aside, and those tenant- 
farmers (and they are many) who are sick of the tyranny of the 
National League will seize and use the opportunity of freedom. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to Mr. Walter Maclaren 
on the assertion made by Mr. Chatterton, the Tory candidate 
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for the Crewe Division, that up to his fiftieth year Mr. Glad- 
stone was “in full sympathy with the Tory Party.” Mr. 
Gladstone thinks that that was never true beyond the date of 
1839, or at all events 1841, and that even then his sympathy 
was mainly based on his ecclesiastical views in relation to the 
Establishment, especially the Establishment in Ireland. On 
other questions, even in his earliest political years he did not 
think himself at all genuinely Tory. In 1843 he began to 
undermine the Tory system of financial protectionism. In 
1849-50 he struck a blow at the Neapolitan tyranny. 
In 1851 he actively resisted the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
which the Tories supported. In regard to foreign policy 
and finance, he was between 1850 and 1860 as Liberal in prin- 
ciple as he is now. In 1858 he went to the Ionian Islands to 
do a work much like that which Sir Stafford Northcote went to 
do in the United States with relation to the ‘ Alabama’ negotia- 
tions in 1869. In 1859, again, Mr. Gladstone disapproved the 
Italian policy of the Tory Government, and supported that of 
the Liberals. All this certainly shows that Mr. Gladstone was 
not in any true sense a Tory of the Tories. But he forgets 
that in relation to Parliamentary reform his writings and 
speeches certainly were, strictly speaking, Conservative before 
1859, and not at all cast in the mould of his later career. We 
should term Mr. Gladstone a high-minded opportunist,— 
Conservative up to 1860, democratic between 1866 and 1888. 


Mr. Balfour on Monday carried the second reading of his 
Bill for creating an Under-Secretaryship for his own Depart- 
ment, by 226 to 177. The Parnellites furiously oppose this 
proposal,—first, because they hate Colonel King-Harman, who 
is to be Under-Secretary ; and secondly, because they wish to 
bait suecessive Chief Secretaries for Ireland till they give up 
their offices; and Mr. Morley made himself their mouthpiece, 
and accused the mover of “ equivocal and pitiful mancuvres.” 
He maintained that the Irish way of questioning the Secre- 
taries was their only plan for controlling Irish administration, 
and that answering questions about workhouses and the like 
compelled the Secretaries to study important details. Sir J. 
Simon, who followed, roundly accused Mr. Balfour of com- 
mitting a “fraud” upon the House, alleging that he had pro- 
mised not to pay his Under-Secretary, and now brought in a 
Bill to pay him. Mr. Balfour, in reply, showed that it was 
impossible for him to select a popular Member as Under- 
Secretary, and regretted that Mr. Morley had falsified his 
hopes of fair and honourable treatment, “ hopes now for ever 
dispelled.” He had not the advantage, as former Secretaries 
had, of a chief who could take the heaviest Parliamentary 
work off his shoulders, and he absolutely needed more assist- 
ance. As to Colonel King-Harman, his solitary fault was that 
twenty years ago he had been a Home-ruler; but surely it was 
not for his opponents to consider a change of opinion on the 
subject of Home-rule an unforgivable crime. 


Dr. Clark on Tuesday moved the adjournment of the 
House in order to bring up again the question of the crofters’ 
difficulties in the Highlands. Supported by Mr. Sutherland 
and Mr. Buchanan, he insisted that the Crofters Commission 
of 1886 had recommended that the crofters should have more 

‘land, that no more land had been given them, and that, con- 
sequently, they were in danger of starvation. He apparently 
wished, and other Members on his side openly advised, that 
the deer-forests should be divided among the crofters, as they 
would never emigrate while there was uncultivated land in 
their own country. The Lord-Advocate replied that there 
never had been an application from crofters for the “forest ” 
land—“ forest” land in Scotland is not tree-bearing land, 
but moorland—they knowing that it could not be culti- 
vated; that it was useless to give land at a distance with- 
out capital to work it; that the evil was over-population ; 
that emigration was the only possible remedy; and that 
Government would help an emigration scheme. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who has himself visited the islands for the purpose of 
inquiry, concurred, though he thought that a portion of Mr. 
Winans’s gigantic forest tenancy might be acquired and settled 
with crofters to the general relief; and the House refused the 
adjournment by 205 to 99. The Government is right in 
principle; but we think it might at a time like the present 
raise four regiments of Hebrideans, who make admirable 
soldiers, and thus withdraw four thousand young men from the 
crushing competition. 


Mr. Bradlaugh on Tuesday made"a motion in the House of 








Commons that where land was left uncultivated, the local 
authorities should have a right to expropriate it at a price, and 
let it among the cultivating class. Ina thorough-going speech 
he maintained that there were 5,600,000 acres of such Seid 
instancing particularly Ashdown Forest in Sussex, and denied 
the right of an owner to refuse permission to utilise his land 
more especially if it contained mines. He was supported by 
Mr. Munro Ferguson, who contended that land which the land. 
lord could not use, might be made valuable by occupying 
owners, and answered by Mr. Seton-Karr, who brought forward 
the old but final argument that reclaiming land was not now 
a paying operation, and that the expropriated areas would 
be left a burden upon the hands of the local authorities. The 
subject was not fully discussed, for the House was counted 
out after Mr. Seton-Karr’s speech; but no practical agricul- 
turist doubts that Mr. Bradlaugh’s attractive dream is, as 
regards all but a small area, a dream merely. The land can- 
not be given to the people for nothing, and unreclaimed land 
cannot bear rent. If it could, the landlords would very soon 
let it. As to mines and tree-bearing land, it is very doubtful 
whether, in view of the rapid exhaustion of our resources in 
coal, metals, and wood, the landlord who refuses to consume 
is not a public benefactor. He is keeping a bank for the next 
generation. 


The House of Commons on Wednesday crushed Sir J. 
Lubbock’s plan for shortening the hours of labour in shops, 
throwing it out by a vote of 278 to95. Every London Member 
except one voted in the majority. Sir J. Lubbock’s Bill 
closes all shops throughout England at 8 o’clock, except on 
Saturdays, when they are left open till 10 o’clock, and makes 
no exception in favour of men who employ no assistance. He, 
however, with singular want of logic, exempts all public- 
houses, refreshment-houses, places of amusement, and even 
tobacconists and newsvendors. In his speech, Sir John 
proved, what nobody ever doubted, that a large body of 
shop-assistants are worked nearly to death; but he did 
not prove that they were not free agents. On the other 
hand, his opponents showed that the proposed restriction, 
besides being an undue interference with liberty, would 
seriously impair the comfort of the population,—especially 
working men and women, who are often not released till 8 p.m., 
and must buy at night or not at all. We cannot see where 
the answer to this argument can be. The shopkeepers would 
be delighted to close early if they could, and so spare both 
their bodies and their gas; and the reason they do not must 
be that their customers wish to shop at night. Surely that is 
not a wish that the Legislature has a right to forbid. Suppose 
Parliament orders Sir John Lubbock, in the interest of his 
health and comfort, not to study accounts or make experi- 
ments on insects after midnight ? Or suppose it orders itself. 
to go to bed at 11? 


At the National Liberal Club on Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone 
formally opened the “ Gladstone Library,” as it is to be called, 
a noble room, of which at present the wealth of shelves is, of 
course, very much more conspicuous than the wealth of books 
with which they ought to be filled. In speaking on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Gladstone quoted Macaulay’s well-known panegyrics 
on books as the only friends never seen with new faces, friends 
remaining the same to us whether we are obscure or famous, 
rich or poor, who are soured by no change of fortune, and 
alienated by no change of temper. It was a fine eulogy, no 
doubt ; but it was the eulogy of a man who lived more with books 
than with human beings. Had it been otherwise with him, he 
would have known only too well the disgust with which these 
old companions can fill us when we come to them with utterly 
changed minds, and find them absolutely incapable of 
modifying even a note in their various literary effects. It 
is the very constancy in books so pleasing to the book-worm, 
that, like the mighty indifference of Nature to human joys 
and troubles, repels the human being who needs sympathy as 
an element in constancy. Mr. Gladstone dwelt especially on 
the services books should render to politicians in fitting them 
for their responsible duties, which he did not think they could 
perform adequately without a careful study of the past, and 
without mastering the teaching of its accumulated experience. 


At the same time, Mr. Gladstone warned students in one 
department of thought from suddenly plunging into another. 
especially Judges, or historians, or clergymen from dashing 
into politics, remarking that in sudden transitions of that kind 
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imes find instances of the worst abuse of that literary 

aration on the value of which he had been enlarging. 
= was, we suppose, a warning intended for a few English 
and Irish Judges, one or two eminent living historians, and 
a few eminent divines who have launched out against his 
Irish policy. Even in their case, we do not see why study 


we somet 


should increase instead of diminishing the magnitude of | 


the mistakes to which the rash adventurer in a new field is 
liable. An ignorant Judge would, we suppose, make more 
unfortunate excursions into politics than an accomplished 
Judge, and a half-educated clergyman than a learned clergy- 
man; so that we do not quite see the appropriateness of Mr. 
Gladstone’s warning, to his special subject,—the importance 
of wide reading. Perhaps he meant to say that a politician 
should choose his principles before he studies the past, and go 
to the past only to confirm himself in them. The “ masses,” 
as distinguished from the “classes,” are a little disposed to 
adopt that method. 


The Mid-Lanarkshire election resulted yesterday week in a | 


Home-rule victory, without much gain on either side. Mr. 
Phillipps was returned with 3,847 votes, against 2,917 given 
for the Conservative, Mr. Bousfield, while 617 were given to a 
Labour candidate (Mr. Hardie). In 1886, the Home-rule 
candidate (Mr. Mason) received 3,779 votes, so that the Home- 
rulers have increased their poll by 68 votes. At the same 
election, Mr. J. W. S. Harvey, the Unionist candidate, polled 
2,909, so that the poll of last week was only 8 votes in advance 
of the poll of 1886, showing a relative gain of the Home-rulers 
on the Unionists of 60 votes. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that in 1886 there was no Labour candidate to 
disturb the issue, so that it is not easy to compare the two 
results so as to show accurately the loss and gain. Probably 
neither party gained or lost much. 


Both Mr. Asquith, M.P., and Sir George Trevelyan spoke 
at the meeting of “ The Society for the Liberation of Religion 
from State Patronage and Control” last Tuesday, Mr. Asquith 
remarking that the moment Dissent was admitted as a civil 
right, the position of the Established Church became practi- 
cally untenable, which is not unlike saying that the moment 
Quakerism was admitted asa lawful form of faith, the existence 
of the Army and Navy became practically untenable. Mr. 
Asquith took more popular ground when he attacked the 
Bishops for so often ignoring or even resisting popular 
rights ; but even if the Bishops were, so to say, mediatised,— 
that is, excluded from politics,—the Established Church would 
he as great a power as ever, perhaps even a greater power. 


Sir George Trevelyan, having first given in his adhesion to 
the general principle of Disestablishment, and remarked that 
no men care so much about their own form of worship as 
those who find the means for its support out of their own 
pockets,—a kind of care which, as we are bound to remark, is 
often very far indeed from the most spiritual kind of care,— 
he proceeded to apply the argument to the case of Wales, and 
to maintain that Wales has the same sort of right toa separate 
ecclesiastical system as either Scotland or Ireland; that it 
makes no difference whether the Anglican Church in Wales 
is gaining ground or losing ground,—that, in short, as we under- 
stand him, if in any geographical area the Dissenters are a 
majority, in that geographical area, be it small or great, there 
is an abstract right to Disestablishment. If that be conceded, 
there is no reason why the Church should not be separately 
disestablished in a county, a Union, or even a village; and if 
this be granted to Sir George Trevelyan, he might have spared 
himself the trouble of making any special case out for 
Wales, which, indeed, he hardly attempted. The abstract and 
a priori style of argument is the style which he now oftenest 
prefers. 


The Dean of Westminster summoned a number of the late 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s friends to a meeting on Wednesday in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, at which it was decided that a bust 
or medallion of the poet should be placed in Westminster 
Abbey, and that some more lasting memorial, in the shape of 
an Arnold scholarship for proficiency in English literature, 
should be established in Oxford. Scarcely ever, perhaps, at 
such a meeting as this, was the personal feeling expressed 
deeper or more unanimous. Deeply as Mr. Arnold’s poetry had 
touched most of the speakers,—the Dean especially showed 
how deep an impression it had made upon him,—it was quite 


evident that, to most of those present, the man was even more 
than the poet. The Master of Balliol said so in so many 
words. The Lord Chief Justice, in a few most eloquent words, 
declared that Arnold’s buoyant companionship had made even 
the autumnal years of his life spring-like. Whatever else can be 
said of Matthew Arnold, and much was justly said of his services 
to English literature, no one can doubt that, in spite of his 
strange theological vagaries, he belonged to that great trans- 
figured band of which he himself wrote, with a supreme scorn 
for dogmatic differences such as to many of us seem of the 
utmost significance :— 
“Christian or pagan, free or slave, 
Soldier or anchorite, 
Distinctions we esteem so grave, 
Are nothing in their sight, 
Who little reck who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurled, 
Whose one bond is that all have been 
Unspotted from the world.” 





Matthew Arnold was a power in the world, but he came out 
| unspotted from it. 


| Professor Ray Lankester concluded his part of the con- 
troversy with Miss Cobbe in the Weekly Dispatch concerning 
M. Pasteur’s proposal to kill off the Australian rabbits by 
chicken-cholera, by saying in the Weekly Dispatch of April 21st 
that Miss Cobbe is “ unable to form a reasonable judgment 
upon Pasteur’s merits and similar objects [? subjects] 
owing to ignorance,” to which Miss Cobbe replied in the 
Weekly Dispatch of April 28th, that however ignorant she 
herself may be, the Victorian branch of the Royal Society 
cannot be supposed to be equally ignorant, and that this 
Society, after a full discussion, had unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging the Governments of Australia to “ prohibit 
the introduction of any new disease for the extirpation of 
rabbits without further investigation.” Moreover, a New 
South Wales Minister had published the fact that he had had 
letters “from eminent medical men in England,” warning him 
to preserve Australia “from a calamity beside which the 
rabbit pest would sink into insignificance.” Professor Ray 
Lankester is clearly not on the side of sober science. He 
represents in this case rash and, as we have before said, even 
foolhardy experimentation. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris states that a new scheme 
for arming the frontier, from which much was hoped, has 
failed. <A fort was constructed of an enormous block of con-. 
crete with an iron turret in the centre, mounted with the 
heaviest guns. The concrete defied attack ; but it was found 
that no turret could endure the shock of the new shells, and 
that the splinters of steel from the turret were as dangerous 
as the shellsthemselves. It is deduced from this that in actual 
warfare the ironclads upon which so much has been spent 
will be found comparatively useless,—rather a hasty conclusion. 
They can hardly be less defensible than wooden ships. It is, 
however, the opinion of the most experienced sailors that no 
certainty on this point will be attained until a great naval 
engagement has occurred, and that the result may be a sur- 
prise, ramming, for example, being found more effective, and 
more destructive of the enemy’s nerve, than any kind of 
artillery. 

Could not carrier pigeons be put to practical use in East 
Africa? One grand difficulty with which European enter- 
prise has to contend there is that of getting intelligence 
from the interior to the coast. The distance, seldom as 
much as five hundred miles, is practically insurmountable ; 
and Mr. Stanley, for example, has disappeared for so 
long a time as to excite the gravest fears. It is im- 
possible to put up telegraphs until we can punish those 
who steal the wires, and messengers cannot be relied on, 
They can cover twenty miles a day; but sometimes they are 
killed, sometimes they are frightened, and sometimes—very 
often—they loiter for weeks at the villages, unable to com- 
prehend why white men should be so punctilious about time. 
There are years before them, why hurry? The consequent 
intermissions of information impede all enterprise, and make 
every enterprise a leap into the dark. If a pigeon-post could 
be established, as it might be, for instance, with Emin Pasha, 
it would make news fairly certain. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent, 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 99; to 99%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PAPAL CIRCULAR AND THE LIBERALS. 


| is not very satisfactory to English Liberals to con- 
sider that if the questions submitted to “ the Supreme 
Congregation of the Propaganda” had been submitted to 
the Cabinet (as we may call it) of the Liberal Party, no 
such clear and confident judgment, or anything approaching 
to it, would have been elicited from that enlightened 
conclave. Indeed, the Congregation of Cardinals to which 
the moral lawfulness of the “ Plan of Campaign” and of 
Boycotting was submitted, decided with absolute unanimity 
that neither of those weapons is morally lawful. The 
Liberal leaders, far from being unanimous against either 
the one or the other weapon of the agrarian war, have 
been much nearer to blessing than cursing it. Mr. Glad- 
stone, while not denying the evil in the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” has declared that it has been admitted to be a 
successful remedy for an evil which may perhaps be 
greater than the evil involved in the remedy. And 
while far from denying the moral mischief of Boycotting, 
he skilfully rechristened it “exclusive dealing,” and under 
that title has apologised for it to the world of English 
Liberals. The other Liberal leaders have followed in Mr. 
Gladstone’s footsteps. They have expressed astonishment 
that they should be supposed to defend either the “ Plan 
of Campaign” or Boycotting, and have asked indignantly, 
‘When did we ever defend either the one or the other ?’— 
to which the answer is, that having had, time after time, to 
deal with the ugly facts, and time after time having evaded 
anything like straightforward or hearty condemnation, they 
have virtually thrown their shield over them, and rendered 
it clear to all politicians that they do not think worse of 
an ally for openly standing either by organised plunder 
or by organised malice, Sir William Harcourt, indeed, 
has openly declared that the Liberals are quite right in 
making common cause with the Parnellites as they 
actually do, nor has any one of the Opposition leaders 
protested against this policy as making them accessories 
after the fact to those immoral practices which the 
Irish leaders defend. Compare with this strange com- 
bination of excuses for what is immoral, and these 
stranger diatribes against the law which punishes what is 
immoral, the calm and impartial language of the Roman 
Cardinals’ circular. “Our Holy Father, Leo XIIL, 
fearing lest, in that species of warfare that has been intro- 
duced amongst the Irish people into the contests between 
landlords and tenants, and which is commonly called the 
‘Plan of Campaign,’ and in that kind of Social Interdict 
called ‘ Boycotting,’ arising from the same contests, true 
sense of justice and charity might be perverted, ordered the 
Supreme Congregation of the Inquisition to subject the 
matter to serious and careful examination. 
following question was proposed to their Eminences 
the Cardinals of that Congregation,—Is it permissible, 
in the disputes between landowners and tenants in 
Ireland, to use the means known as the ‘Plan of 
Campaign’ and ‘Boycotting’? After long and mature 
deliberation, their Eminences unanimously answered in the 
negative, and the decision was confirmed by the Holy 
Father on Wednesday, the 18th day of the present month” 
(April). There is no beating about the bush there, no 
attempt to escape from the plain duty of condemning what 
is wrong, by the favourite device of suggesting something 
else that is even more immoral, and intimating that the 
blacker black of the background makes the milder black 
look all but white in contrast with it. The Cardinals simply 
say,—‘ This is wrong, and must not be done, or must be 
repented of, by any one who wishes to escape religious 
censure.’ If the Liberal leaders had ventured to say half 
as much as this,—if they had simply declared that no 
word of theirs should be so said as to seem to countenance 
what sets both law and conscience at defiance, we should 
not have had to encounter the present grave crisis, and the 
cause of order in Ireland would be comparatively safe. 
Nay, more; not only would order in Ireland be compara- 
tively safe if the Liberals had anticipated the reasonable and 
moderate policy of the Pope, who has, of course, carefully 
avoided the slightest condemnation of the Home-rule policy, 
but there would, we believe, be far more prospect of an 
English success for that policy than there now is. The Papal 
Circular represents nothing in the world but the conviction 
of asincere and impartial conscience concerning the instru- 
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ments used by the Parnellite agitators; and t 

Liberal Party certainly had not the advantage of —_ ~ 
the matter from the detached and elevated point of aan of 
an ecclesiastical looker-on in the Pope’s position yet the 
had enormous advantages which he has not, to keep them 2 
the straight path. The Pope and Congregation of Cardinals 
knew that it was for them a question between losin 
popularity in Ireland and a Fabian policy of dela 
Had they chosen to put off giving any decision at all till 
the Irish Question had settled itself, they would have lost 
perhaps, not only the approval of their own consciences, 
but a few earnest adherents as well; yet they would not 
have lost the adhesion of any great branch of the Roman 
Church, for the Irish Question did not profoundly interest 
any section of the Roman Church except Ireland, whose 
people would, for the most part, have approved the shelving 
of the matter, though the élite of the English Roman 
Catholics would have disapproved it. Nothing would 
have been easier, had a worldly policy prevailed at Rome 
than to ignore the issue till the matter had settled itself, 
But the English Liberals could not have adopted such a 
policy, and the course before them was plain enough. 
There was everything in the world to stimulate them 
to distinguish in the broadest way between such a 
political remedy as Home-rule,—which implies, or ought 
to imply, the capacity of Irishmen to shake themselves 
free from the illegitimate methods of fraud and terrorism, 
—and the unscrupulous policy of the National League, 
Nothing seems to us stranger than Mr. Gladstone’s 
failure to understand that though Englishmen in 
general might be brought to approve his remedy for the 
Irish difficulty, Englishmen in general could never be 
brought to extenuate the methods by which the Irish 
agitators had attempted to force our hand. When a great 
English party took up the position of approving Home. 
rule, its very first step should have been to discountenance 
all the violence and all the sleight-of-hand for which they 
proposed to substitute a purely political remedy. If the 
Pope had the advantage, as he had, of an impartial 
position, Mr. Gladstone had for this purpose the still 
greater advantage of a partial position, the advantage 
of knowing what English Liberals in general think of 
such methods as the “ Plan of Campaign” and Boycotting, 
and how not less impossible than undesirable it would 
be to alter their judgment on fundamental moralities 
of that kind. 

The only conceivable motive for throwing an egis over 
the Irish agitation was the narrowest kind of party 
feeling, and that motive ought to have been promptly 
discouraged and disowned. In how much stronger a 
position would not Mr. Gladstone and his party now be, if 
by their own action they had anticipated the judgment of 
the Roman See, and could point out to the Irish Party that 
they had from the first urged them to pursue the exact 
course which would have enabled them to carry the Roman 
Catholic Church heartily with them. Instead of that, they 
now find themselves in the awkward position of abettors 
of the Parnellites in relation to the very practices for 
which Rome sternly condemns them. Rome will almost 
certainly succeed in detaching the priesthood from the 
National League. And we can hardly imagine a worse 
blunder than to have helped to lead the Irish people into 
this embarrassment, especially when we consider that the 
English people happen to be even less inclined to extenuate 
these particular practices than the great Church itself which 
has to study the history of so many ages, and to regard 
the interests of so many different peoples, before it passes 
final judgment such as it has passed now. We should 
have thought Mr. Gladstone the very last statesman in 
the world to make such a blunder, for he has always 
endeavoured to aim at what we may call the international, 
as distinguished from the merely national, view of human 
morality, and to purge his mind of local prejudice. Yet 
here he has failed, and failed egregiously, where either a 
Russell, or a Palmerston, or even a Perceval would almost 
certainly have succeeded. 





THE GROWING HEAT OF THE CONTEST. 


ye political fight is waxing hotter. The striking 
scene of Monday night, during which Mr. Morley 
accused Mr. Balfour, a man “whose phylacteries were 
always so broad,” of “pitiful mancuvres,’ and Mr. 
Balfour replied that his personal respect for his opponent 
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; hing of the past, shows how high the temperature 
rig ggg” Prsrolt pos men in the House intellectually 
competent to understand each other, they are Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Morley; yet even they find the struggle not to 
swear aloud almost too severe. The language of Sir 
William Harcourt also marks the thermometer, for though 
the counsel for the plaintiff is always allowed a certain 
license of speech, the Member for Derby is now using it with 
a will which is not professional ; and so, above all, does the 
vituperation into which Mr. Gladstone has recently allowed 
himself to be betrayed. Playfulness has gone out of the 

eat master of that ornament of debate. That fricnds 
of the Parnellite Party should grow bitter over trials 
under the Crimes Act, was to be expected; but the 
savagery of the new tone is not confined to those discussions. 
The strongest things recently said have been spoken about 
a question of mere administrative detail, the right of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to have an Under-Secretary 
to help him. It is the policy of the Home-rulers to make 
government in Ireland impossible until Home-rule is con- 
ceded, and one of their methods is to worry the Chief 
Secretary into resignation by incessant and often most in- 
sulting questions, intended, as Mr. Morley avowed, not to 
elicit information, but to enable the Irish Members to 
“eriticise”’ Irish administration. The answers to these 
questions, not one of which would be asked if a Home-rule 
Ministry were in power, are almost a business in them- 
selves, and Mr. Balfour thinks he may as well delegate 
the usually useless toil to a subordinate. He has selected 
Colonel King-Harman for the office, and the selection, in 
many respects a bad one, may be justified on the plea that 
no man not born with a fighting instinct would occupy the 
position. The Parnellites, of course, are irritated to see 
their prey escape, and with their English allies try to 
raise a question of purely administrative detail into one of 
constitutional importance, and even of personal character. 
They accuse Mr. Balfour of falsehood because he once said 
he would ask no salary for an Under-Secretary, and do not 
see that even if he made a promise, he made it to the 
very House which he is now requesting to release him. 

It is said on every hand that there is another motive for 
the new fury. The Home-rulers find, to their intense 
disappointment—a disappointment well reflected in Mr. 
Stansfeld’s savage outburst against the Unionists at Mrs. 
Hancock’s reception on Saturday—that the Unionists 
cannot be induced to postpone the safety of the Union 
to any other cause. They therefore see no advantage 
in the appearance of forbearance with which the Session 
opened, and intend to “ show fight ” upon every practicable 
occasion. In particular, they intend to obstruct the 
only great measure of the year, the County Govern- 
ment Bill, by debating every clause at length, by 
proposing hundreds of amendments—they have 217 upon 
the paper already—and by introducing new schemes 
to give powers to take land, intended to conciliate 
the labourers. They think that in this way, aided as they 
will be by the secret feeling of the country gentlemen, 
they will be able to talk out the Bill, and then to say that 
the Government, having failed to carry its only measure, 
is incompetent to govern. They will not, we think, 
succeed. The object of attack is, it is true, re- 
markably well chosen, for the Bill is a great Bill, its 
clauses are some of them of grave importance, and if 
government by deliberation is to go on, there must be time 
allowed for adequate debate. The very greatness of the 
Bill, the completeness of the change it involves, invites 
comment from a hundred points of view. Moreover, as we 
have said, the Bill excites within the House little enthu- 
siasm, the county Members thinking they could bear to be 
first in their counties for a little longer, and the borough 
Members not seeing how the Bill affects their seats. 
Nevertheless, it is more than possible the Opposition are 
making a mistake. The. Government, in the first place, 
must pass the Bill, even if they have to endure the worry 
of an autumn Session; for if they do not, they will be 
accused of a secret disinclination towards their own 
work, and of being at heart “Old Tories after all.” 
The county constituencies are looking forward to the 
Bill with an interest not without a touch of malice 
against the county magnates, and the Unionists heartily 
desire it, as proof at once positive and visible that 
Lord Salisbury’s Government is not influenced by any 
distrust of the people. The county economists, too, 
the men who are always making a grand grievance of 





rates, are heartily in favour of the Bill, not only 
because it is accompanied by large concessions from 
the Treasury, but because they think, being sanguine 
persons, that they can enforce a still more effective economy. 
The only effect of obstruction, therefore, after a certain 
period of debate, will be to thrust forward Mr. Smith 
with his inexorable Closure, and the effect of that, when 
the country is wearied, is not precisely what the extreme 
Radicals believe. They imagine that the electors resent 
the Closure, looking on it as a tyrannical expedient to 
silence the minority; but they mistake the temper of 
democracy. Great masses of men prefer action to debate, 
and are no more irritated by the Closure than a crowd 
in Hyde Park is irritated by its inability to hear the 
resolutions it is supposed to pass. The Closure, when 
a certain time has elapsed, is regarded as a proof of 
energy, and any discredit attaching to its use is carried 
to the debit of the party which has, by deliberate over- 
talking, made that use unavoidable. This judgment may 
often be unjust,—nay, occasionally it must be unjust ; but 
it is the judgment of the people, who, though willing to 
be instructed by their leaders, are not thirsty for much 
talk from little men, and who, even when furious with the 
Upper House, have never once complained of the rapidity 
with which the Peers get through their work. The people, 
in fact, desire the House of Commons to be efficient, and 
though they by no means consider silence evidence of 
efficiency, they tolerate silence if only in silence can business 
be done. 

Very little, we are sure, will accrue to the Opposition 
from obstructive fighting, and still less from making the 
fight so very bitter. We do not mean that the use of 
needlessly strong language alienates the populace. We 
wish it did, and that the speakers were compelled by their 
opinion to manifest temper in restrained, and therefore 
effective, literary form; but we fear that with the people 
strong language is considered only plain. It is true that 
in an industrial establishment the employer must not swear 
at his hands, while a foreman may; but that is only one 
of our innumerable etiquettes of caste. The people do 
not quarrel with counsel for their affected insolence, and 
do not quit a meeting-hall because a speaker loses control 
of his intellectual temper. But then, on the other hand, 
they are not impressed by violence, they admire intel- 
lectual calm—his impassiveness was one secret of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s charm—and they feel, without quite under- 
standing, the disgust entertained by the cultivated for 
all kinds of verbal rowdyism. Sir William Harcourt 
will gain nothing, therefore, by talking of the brutality and 
oppressiveness of the Judges, any more than O’Connell 
gained by describing the Whigs as base, bloody, and brutal. 
The Whigs were not hurt by the epithets, or O’Connell made 
more popular. The people, unfortunately or fortunately, 
cannot be moved by swearing, whether openly profane or 
artistically clothed in words, and the only effect of 
resorting to the practice is to lower the general estimate 
of the men who enter the House of Commons. That 
is pure evil for the country, which benefited immensely 
by the decaying belief that it was an honour to sit in that 
assembly ; but the effect of the evil falls upon the com- 
munity, and not upon either party alone. It would be well 
if the leaders discouraged rowdyism, because the decadence 
of the greatest of Parliaments will be unfavourable to 
popular government, and will be quoted by historians as 
striking evidence of decaying vigour in the community ; 
but it hurts the Unionists who suffer from it no more than 
the Radicals who defend it. Pepper is only pepper, after 
all, and its use in improper quantities only lowers the 
quality of the viands, not their digestibility. 





THE POSSIBLE DECADENCE OF FRANCE. 


HE English, and for that matter the French, observers 
who predict the decadence of France, always appear 

to us to omit some important factors in their calculation; 
but they have many arguments to allege in support of 
their melancholy theory. Mr. F. Myers, for example, who 
in the Nineteenth Century for May makes himself their 
spokesman, draws a picture full of shadows, yet neverthe- 
less, for the moment, true to life. He holds that France is 
losing one after another all “ illusions,” using that word 
as her own description of all non-material ideas. She is 
losing belief not only in her own religion, but in the moral 
government of the world, and in all the restraints which 
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ypring from the idea of responsibility to a power higher 
and holier than man, Nothing seems true to her sons but 
what is visible, and most of that is mirage. She is losing 
her belief in utopias at the same time as her belief in 
individual claims, and has no more hope in Socialism than 
in, the Bourbon. The feeling towards General Boulanger 
is. rather a mania than a loyalty, and while there are no 
reverenced chiefs of parties, no dream commands the 
kind of assent which impels men to great self-sacrifice. 
She is losing even her sense of the attractiveness of love, 
reducing it steadily by incessant analysis to a purely 
material passion developed by circumstance and essential 
to. the race, but with no necessarily ideal quality bound 
up, with it. And, finally, she is losing belief in her 
own personality, and widening the domain of determinism 
—that is, the range of self-acting destiny—until personal 
will has no meaning, and a Frenchman is in his own eyes 
almost a machine, obeying impulses given from without, 
but not from above. The result of this decay of the ideal 
is a selfish pessimism so operative and so widespread that 
it. actually affects the population, the people refusing to 
bring children into a world with so little hope before it. 
The total population of France would sink but for immi- 
gration ; and in Normandy, the richest and most advanced 
of her great provinces, the birth-rate has sunk to nineteen 
for each thousand of the population, less than half the 
normal rate, and scarcely more than half the rate, thirty- 
three, in Brittany, where alone some relics of faith survive. 

Mr. Myers supports his contention with evidence from 
literature, art, and statistics; and no one can deny that 
on. the surface of things, his opinion is correct, that 
France seems to be decaying in energy, rotting in morals, 
and declining in native population; that her people are 
weary of all that is, as the rise of Boulangism like a 
miasmatic exhalation sufficiently shows; and that they 
lack, at the same time, the energy to secure the reforms 
which they desire, but which, in the general lack of hope 
and energy of mind, they are unable to define. Art 
is sensual, literature analytical, politics a scramble for 
office, or for the spread of ideas about which those who 
spread them are themselves half-sceptical. The only faith 
with any fervour in it is the irreligion, or rather anti- 
religion, which breaks out on occasion in the Chamber ; 
and the men who profess that usually add that the time 
for carrying their theories into practice is,—well, not just 
now. There is not the faith to seek an ideal, and not the 
nerve to base life openly on a pagan but instructed utili- 
tarian'*m. France keeps the Day of the Dead without 
believing that they will live again, and all creeds are dying 
down without human reason being enthroned in their 
stead. If the symptoms of the moment can be trusted, 
France will within fifty years be a Pagan State, the Japan 
of Europe, full of readiness to experiment, saturated 
with a kind of art, but at bottom Asiatic in her 
refusal to advance towards an energetic and consistent, or 
even a new, life. But then, can the symptoms be trusted ? 
Is there not something arrogant or even insolent in sup- 
posing that observers, be they who they may, can judge a 
whole people by its momentarily visible classes, or 
prove a nation decadent on the evidence derived from the 
incidents of half a generation? Every nation has its in- 
tervals of torpor, malaise, lack of hope and energy; and in 
the England which allowed the Pretender to reach Derby, 
there was not a symptom of the England which only eleven 
years later commenced to lay the foundations of the present 
Empire. Who would have dreamed of Plassey after Preston 
Pans? yet the soldiers who fled from the one field were 
not middle-aged when they might have stood victors on the 
other. It is the very nature of France to exhibit spasms of 
lassitude which extend through her whole being, moral as 
well as mental. Where is the evidence that she is worse, 
or feebler, or more devoid of men than under Louis XV., 
when Belleisle was accounted a soldier, and Fleury a 
statesman, and Diderot an apostle of progress, when 
Church and Army and people seemed all rotting 
together, and in their rottenness evolved the generation 
who made the Revolution, and whose faults, enormous 
as they were, certainly did not include lack of energy ? 
Population has sunk in France before now, and from 
the very same cause, the hopelessness which Mr. Myers 
regards so justly as the worst feature of the mental situa- 
tion. What do we really know of the body of the French 
people, which toils so steadily and bears so much, and 
must have within it such untold possibilities of producing 











leaders ? They certainly send up wretched representatives - 
but if a period of comparative failure in Parliamentary 
life indicated approaching extinction, where would Gor 
many be, or, for that matter, England either? Ig hake 
a man coming forward here, unless it be Mr. Balfour ? Ts 
the literature upon which pessimist prophecies are founded 
really written for France—certainly her masses do not read 
it—or for a jaded class, grown numerous in all countries 
which demands everywhere literary absinthe, and nowhere 
out of France itself is reckoned to be representative ? 
England was not immoral when the Restoration debauched 
its visible class. We agree with Mr. Myers and the 
pessimists in their description of the political life of 
France ; but ought we to leave out of account the signs 
of deep unrest and discontent of which Boulangism jis 
one, and the growing dissatisfaction with peace another 
and the fretful savagery of all political criticism a third ? 
France may be growing Asiatic, but at least there is no 
sign of that tranquil self-complacency with her own con- 
dition, with her government, her social system, her pro- 
ductiveness, which is at once the evidence and the cause 
of Asiatic immobility. France has existed at least seven 
centuries, has been conquered again and again, has 
had long periods of torpor, has gone visibly rotten at least 
twice, and has always hitherto found in herself some 
spring of recuperative energy. She may have lost 
it for ever now, for nations can die; but to assume the 
fact upon the evidence as yet produced, is bad, because 
over-audacious, history. Even as regards religion, about 
which the testimony is most complete, France is no more 
Pagan than she was during the great spasm of disbelief, 
extending really from 1749, when the “ Encyclopédie” 
began to appear, to 1815, during which a generation grew 
up every man of whom had either been taught that the 
supernatural was a ridiculous illusion of the mind, or had 
never heard of its conceivable existence. 

We cannot say, as we see some excellent persons do, 
that to predict the decay of a people like the French is 
to deny the Providential government of the world, for 
we do not know what is the purpose of Providence, which 
may intend to waste Frenchmen as it has wasted Australians 
from all time; but we can say that this want of hope for 
others shows something of exhaustion in our own springs 
of mental energy, and even in our calmness of judgment. 
If we have not faith, we must go by evidence; and the 
evidence is that within the white man’s dominion, though 
the waves seem at intervals to recede, the tide is still 
steadily on the rise. Of that dominion France is a vital 
portion; and till the evidence is irresistible, to expect 
her decay is weak rather than wise. If she is dying, 
why should the rest of the white peoples, without whom 
the world would be lost in torpor, expect a continuance 
of their vigour ? They have not shown in history more 
energy than Frenchmen, more resource, more of the qualities 
which make a race important among the peoples of the 
world. It is far more probable, judging from her past, 
that France, which is just creeping up to the period, 
eighteen years, after which with her a new cycle begins, is 
on the point of some considerable change, some new out- 
burst of energy, some development of herself which will 
interest or instruct or, it may be alarm, the whole world. 
There is little evidence of it as yet, for Boulangism is 
probably only a start in sleep; but there is as much, 
if we consider her past history, as there is for the 
pessimist view which now obtains such credence even 
among the best of her own children. They, like Mr. 
Myers, and, indeed, all other observers, may be mistaking 
the thoughts of those who talk for the thoughts of the people 
who are silent. If we are not to have faith, we must trust 
experience, and experience shows that the white nations do 
not die, but only suffer change, and that France, in par- 
ticular, has survived strange attacks which seemed as if 
they would dissolve the very muscle and fibre of her mental 
being. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S POLITICAL HISTORY. 


R. GLADSTONE has written a letter,—in which, 
mA by-the-way, there is one bad misprint, the state- 
ment that in 1849-50 he assisted, to the best of his power, 
the Government of Naples, instead of resisted that Govern- 
ment,—to prove that since 1839, or at all events since 1841, 
he has never been what is properly termed a Tory. We 
would go much further, and say that Mr. Gladstone, even 
in the commencement of his career, though he voted 
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prancawsirn 
steadily with the Tories, and thought himself a thorough- 

oing Tory on the Irish Church Question, was never in 
essence a Tory at all. Any man who is essentially a Tory 
must have either some principle of rank, or some principle of 
intellectual caste, or some principle of fastidious taste, or in 
some shape or other a principle that militatesagainst popular 
sympathies, very deeply ingrained in him, and nothing seems 
to us more certain than that Mr. Gladstone never had such 
a principle ; that he never understood the feeling of caste, 
whether of rank, or of intellect, or of taste ; and that such 
Toryism as there was in him was founded either on religious 
conviction, or else on that dislike for administrative 
bungling so well marked amongst all the Peelites, which 
induced a certain contempt for the attempts of the Whig 
Government between 1832 and 1841, to blend bad finance 
with an ostentation of popular policy. As a statesman, 
we should say that Mr. Gladstone was originally a genuine 
Peelite,—that is, a Conservative wherever he did not see his 
way clearly to reform, simply because it is more workman- 
like not to tinker at what you do not feel sure that you can 
really improve,—not so much Conservative because he 
loved the old system as it was, as because he did not see a 
distinct promise of anything better. Whenever either Sir 
Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone felt convinced that they 
could improve on what existed, they were always willing 
and even eager to do so; in other words, they were Con- 
servative Opportunists, no unworthy type of statesmen, a 
type always unwilling to meddle rashly with great issues, 
always eager to mend specific defects by specific remedies. 
This tendency it was that made Mr. Gladstone so un- 
willing to support Lord Palmerston’s rather bumptious 
and rash foreign policy, and that rendered him so 
averse to the cheap religious Chauvinism of the silly 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. But when Mr. Gladstone 
intimates, as we understand him to do, that because 
on issues affecting peace, foreign policy, and finance, 
he was between 1839 and 1859 very much what Liberals 
are now, he was in no sense what would be popularly called 
a Tory in these years, he forgets, we think, the general 
drift of his writings and speeches in reference to the 
question of Parliamentary reform, which were undoubtedly 
as different in tendency from the writings and speeches of 
the last quarter of a century on the same subject, as it is 
possible to conceive. In the period between 1850 and 1860, 
Mr. Gladstone’s general tone on Parliamentary reform was 
the tone of a statesman who regarded it as the true test of 
a good Parliament that it should be able to check the errors 
and improve the working of our administrative Services ; 
while his general tone since he succeeded to the lead of 
the House of Commons, has been that of a statesman who 
regards it as the true test of a good Parliament that it 
should express adequately the aspirations and cravings of 
the people, even where those aspirations and cravings are 
apt to result in ambitious legislative attempts of the most 
risky character. We ourselves think that a good Parlia- 
ment is one that embodies both these tempers, that is 
very loth to embark in large legislative ventures except 
under the most urgent necessity, but, nevertheless, is fully 
representative of the ideas circulating amongst the people 
at large, and very anxious to feel its way carefully towards 
a prudent enlargejment of the sphere of legislation. We 
are far from saying that Mr. Gladstone has not greatly 
enlarged the grasp of his statesmanship since he began to 
lead the Liberals; but we do say that he has greatly 
altered it; that he has allowed the new popular sympathy 
to encroach enormously on the old administrative prudence ; 





that his career between 1868 and 1888 is as different from | 


his career between 1848 and 1868 as if it had been the 
career of two different men; and that, in the latter part 


at least of his later career, he has sunk the prudence | 


of his former Opportunism far more completely than 
in his earlier life he sunk the heartiness of his popular 
sympathies. 

The truth we take to be that, till Mr. Gladstone led the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons, he never knew the 
extent of his own power as a popular leader, or appreciated 
the fascination of wielding that magic wand ; and that this 
experience changed the whole tenor of his statesmanship, 
making it as much the aspiration of his later days to 
express the mind of the people as it had been the aspiration 
of his earlier days to express the mind of a highly polished 
administrative class deeply versed in the art of adapting 
political means to political ends, and caring even more 
for workmanlike efficiency than for popular effects. We 





|hold that up to 1860, Mr. Gladstone, though far from 


a good Tory, was in spirit a true Conservative, with 
something very near to a dislike for the intrusion 
of popular cries into matters so essentially requiring a 
cool, impartial judgment as the policy of this country in 
regard to war, peace, finance, or administrative machinery. 
Since 1866, he has been essentially a popular statesmam, 
with far more wish to see the masses win whenever they 
are pitted against the classes, than anxiety as to the 
successful working of the schemes which the masses may 
happen to favour. Indeed, during the latter part of his 
career, this anxiety has almost disappeared. He has seemed 
to forget that the masses can make even bigger mistakes 
than the classes themselves, bigger because less revocable 
as well as more audacious. Though Mr. Gladstone was 
never a Tory, undoubtedly in his later days he has been a 
democrat, and a democrat not even inclined to take security 
for the rectification of local prejudices and prepossessions 
by insisting on a sufficient area for the range of a demo- 
cracy. In his plunge into the doctrine of separate nation- 
alities for Ireland, Scotland, and even “ gallant little 
Wales,”’ he has done what would certainly have made the 
hair of all that band of Peelites to which he originally 
belonged stand on end with horror. The truth is, that the 
edge of his administrative genius has been a good deal 
blunted of late, while the eagerness of his popular sympa- 
thies has been incessantly stimulated. The Peelite in him 
has dwindled rapidly as the democrat has grown. It is not 
a matter for reproach that so great a popular leader should 
have felt the elation of his marvellous position so profoundly 
as to have lost to some extent the fastidiousness of his 
great administrative genius. But it is surely true that up 
to his fiftieth year he showed no sort of indication of the 
part he was about to play,—a part which was at first far 
greater than any he had conceived in the first half-century 
of his life, but which during the last five years has, in our 
belief, shown a dwindling sense of self-control, of caution, 
of wisdom, and even of the sense of justice. 


SIR G. TREVELYAN ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


5 ie Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 

Patronage and Control—it is well never to lose sight 
of the full title, for it is a standing protest against the 
recent administration of the organisation to which it 
belongs—held its annual meeting on Tuesday. The 
attendance, we are told, was very large; but in spite of 
the encouragement which this fact afforded, the older 
members must have felt some discouragement when they 
compared their present with their past estate. We 
do not say that they are absolutely any weaker than 
they were in their best days. In some respects, pro- 
bably, they are stronger. The proportion of Non- 
conformists who hold aloof from the Disestablishment 
agitation is very likely smaller than it was fifteen years 
ago. But we do say that they are weaker relatively ; 
that the proportion of active politicians who call them- 
selves Nonconformists, or who care for the things of 
Nonconformity, is very much smaller than it was; and 
consequently, that Disestablishment occupies, in comparison 
with other questions, a much less important place in the 
popular mind. Nonconformity reached its highest point 
in 1874, when the full effect of household suffrage in 
boroughs had not yet been felt; and though its friends 
hoped that the extension of that suffrage to the counties 
would give it back its former strength, there is not as yet 
much sign of the expected reaction. We do not say that 
the change is altogether a good one, for the forces that have 
taken the place of Nonconformity are of a less religious, 
often, indeed, of a definitely irreligious, kind. But whether 
it be good or bad, the change is there. The new forces are 
distinct from the old, and they are not to the same extent 
at the call of the Nonconformists. 

The Liberation Society has, consequently, to seek for 
confidence in something else than mere numbers, and, in 
the opinion of the chairman of Tuesday’s meeting, it has 
found what it was in search of in the fact that “responsibl 
statesmen like Sir George Trevelyan are prepared to take 
the matter up.” 

We should be sorry to grudge Sir Walter Foster any 
source of consolation that may be open to him; but cer- 
tainly Sir George Trevelyan does not altogether answer to 
our notion of a winning card. He has not quite eon- 


| fidence enough in himself; he finds it too hard to shake 
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off the remembrance of that terrible time when he was, so 
to say, buffeted of Satan and allowed to become a Liberal 
Unionist. True, it was not long that he was thus left to 
himself ; true, his eyes did not long remain closed to the 
superior importance of party as compared with principle. 
But the man who has so greatly fallen can never again be 
quite like his fellows. We can well believe that Sir George 
Trevelyan never sees two Radicals talking together that he 
does not suspect them of whispering,—‘ He was for a 
time a Liberal Unionist!’ He is safe back in the fold 
now, but he never seems able quite to get rid of the notion 
that he is bound to justify the tender compassion which 
replaced him there after so tremendous a fall. Con- 
sequently, he wants the coolness and the discrimination of a 
successful party leader. He can never afford to decline a 
contest; he must always be striking the shield of every 
combatant who appears in the field. He cannot decline to 
speak at a Liberationist meeting, lest his refusal should 
arouse suspicion, lest he should be charged with unsound- 
ness as regards the relations between Church and State 
similar to that which he once showed as regards the relations 
between England and Ireland. Therefore, we cannot safely 
draw the inference in Sir George Trevelyan’s case that we 
might in that of some of his colleagues. He cannot pick 
and choose between questions, and finally identify himself 
with the one which he thinks most likely to win. That is 
only allowed to politicians whose record is beyond suspicion. 
The returned Prodigal must take questions as they come, 
and work as hard for those that are in the shade as for 
those that are enjoying the full sunshine. 

Sir George Trevelyan had a thankless task on Tuesday 

night, and he laboured at it with more goodwill than 
success. He had to show that Wales is the victim of “a 
clear denial of justice, immense, cruel, almost unparalleled.” 
This denial of justice consists, when it is looked into, of 
the obligation which the Welsh farmers have under- 
taken to pay the parson the tithe which their land- 
lords owe him. This is really all that Establishment in 
Wales comes to. The burden has been laid on the 
landowners by the Act of 1836; and if the law had 
been strictly obeyed, the farmer would no longer know 
what tithe means. As it is, the landlords have, unfortu- 
nately, contracted themselves out of their liability, and the 
tithe has fallen upon the farmer. He has undertaken to 
pay what Parliament intended his landlord to pay. But 
where does the question of conscience come in? How can 
B become the victim of ‘an immense, cruel, almost un- 
paralleled” wrong merely by agreeing to pay a debt owed 
by A? B is merely the conduit-pipe; he is no more 
wronged by being used to convey certain payments from 
A to the parson, than he would be wronged if the money 
were put into an envelope, and he was asked to leave it at 
the vicarage as he passed by. No doubt, so long as tithe 
continues to be paid, it will tend to raise rents. The land- 
lord who has to pay it must get so much more rent out 
of the farmer if he is to make the same money by the 
land. But this is not the grievance it is sought to attack. 
Few people propose to make a present of the tithe to the 
landlord; all that they want to do is to alter the uses to 
which the tithe is put. The farmer will continue to be a 
conduit-pipe between the tithe-payer and the tithe-owner, so 
far as he is not relieved by legislation; the only difference that 
Disestablishment would make is that the tithe-owner would 
be the Government, and not, as now, the clergy. Therefore, 
to give so much as plausibility to the alleged grievance, 
the complaint should come from the legal tithe-payers, from 
the landowners on whose land it isa burden. If the Welsh 
landlords were mainly Nonconformists, there would be 
some colourable reason in the outery for Disestablishment. 
As it is, however, they mostly belong to the Church of 
England ; indeed, it is one of the chief grounds of com- 
plaint that the Church in Wales is maintained for their 
benefit. But if so, it is maintained out of their pockets. 
They pay for what they get. No doubt, what they pay 
for might be something which the farmers would value 
instead of the ministrations of a Church which, by the 
hypothesis, they do not value. But where would be the 
justice of making the landlords pay for something which 
the farmers ‘would value, instead of for something which 
they value themselves ? 


es 


to make for things of which they disapprov : 

George Trevelyan is going to abolish thie plo (4 
will indeed have his hands full. His difficulty will he 
where to begin. Perhaps the most obvious Bill for him to 
introduce will be one to relieve members of the Societ of 
Friends from the payment of any taxes which “as 

any possibility go to defray the cost of the Army po | 
Navy. Waris to a Quaker as horrible a thing as an Estab. 
lished Church is to a Welsh Baptist; but there is not a 
tax that the Quaker pays, direct or indirect, that does not 
go in some fractional degree to raise soldiers and sailors to 
make guns, and to build fortifications. Next would come 
the conscientious objection of many Churchmen and all 
Roman Catholics to undenominational education, and to 
Board schools as the vehicles of undenominational educa. 
tion. These people have as good a claim to be relieved of the 
education rate, which they do pay, as the Welsh Dissenting 
farmers can have to be relieved of the tithe, which they do not 
pay. Here is another statute only wanting the draftsman’s 
touch. When Sir George Trevelyan has got these two 
under way, we will undertake to supply him with more 
Once admit the principle that no man ought to be com. 
pelled to pay money of the appropriation of which he does 
not approve, and the legislature will have abundance of 
employment. 


THE AFRICAN NEGOTIATIONS. 

HE negotiations which the British Government are 

conducting for the purpose of acquiring Delagoa Bay 
from the Portuguese, deserve the closest attention on the 
part of Parliament and of the public at large. Un- 
doubtedly, England must have Delagoa Bay. As long as 
the Transvaal was a semi-independent State of no special 
commercial importance to England, it was not to our interest 
to take any particular trouble to obtain for the Boers ready 
and convenient access to the sea. Now, however, that the 
whole South African problem has been changed by the dis- 
covery of gold in the territory in which the settlers of 
Dutch blood were once supreme, the question of the road 
to the coast has taken a completely new complexion. The’ 
Transvaal may in name remain the “South African 
Republic.” In fact, it is becoming an English Colony. 
The rush of English gold-diggers, English diamond-seekers, 
and English settlers has almost swamped the Boer popu- 
lation, and if at this moment a poll were taken of the 
inhabitants on the question of annexation to England, the 
British party might be found to be in a majority. This being 
the case, and therefore the actual incorporation of the Boer 
Republic with the rest of our South African dominions 
being nothing but a question of time, it is obviously 
important that we should use every possible means in our 
power to obtain Delagoa Bay, which is as much the natural 
port of the Transvaal as the Mersey is of Lancashire. 

While thus admitting that it is essential to the proper 
development of the English possessions in South Africa to 
obtain Delagoa Bay, we must not be taken to give an un- 
qualified assent to the means by which our Government 
proposes to effect its object. What our objections to the 
proposed means are we intend to state briefly here. In the 
first place, however, it will be as well to set forth what is 
the arrangement which at present seems to be contemplated. 
Without question, the easiest way of acquiring Delagoa 
Bay would be by the simple expedient of purchase. To 
such a scheme, however, the Portuguese Government would 
refuse to agree,—feeling, perhaps, that unless it obtains 
an equivalent in territory, the national pride will have 
received a check. We must, then, besides giving Portugal 
a sum down, find her territorial compensation elsewhere. 
From the mouths of the Zambesi to Cape Delgado, the 
Eastern coast-line of Africa is in the hands of the Portu- 
guese. How far their “sphere of influence” extends 
inland, it is difficult to estimate; but they undoubtedly are 
anxious to push their claims in this respect to the farthest 
possible limit. At first sight, it may seem as if to admit 
these claims would be a wise and reasonable way of effecting 
our desired object. We have no recognised political right to 
the district in question, and we should only be making the 
Portuguese a present of something which we do not our- 
selves lay claim to. Without desiring in any way to 
declare that they are necessarily final, we should like to 


No doubt there is a proportion of tithe which is | set forth what seem to us certain grave reasons against 


really paid by Nonconformists, by Dissenters who are 
landlords or small owners. 
grievance which belongs to all payments which men have 


accepting this view. Jn the first place, to recognise 


In their case there is the | Portugal’s claim to the territory stretching inland from 
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whole valley of the Zambesi, and of its great tributary the 
Shire, and the larger portion of the basin of Lake Nyassa. 
Now, these regions, though not within the sphere of 
England’s political influence, are connected with her by 
moral ties almost as strong. The Zambesi was the scene 
of some of Livingstone’s greatest exploits as an explorer. 
It was described by him as “the road into Africa,” and its 
waters were first navigated by English steamers. The 
shores of Lake Nyassa and the surrounding districts have 
still closer English associations, for throughout them are 
scattered a large number of prosperous mission-stations 
pelonging to various Scotch and English Churches. In 
addition, there are in this region a considerable number 
of trading posts belonging to the African Lakes Company ; 
while on the waters of the Shire and of the great narrow 
lake, float steamers belonging both to the missionaries and 
to the Company. We have thus acquired in the country 
which it is proposed to hand over to Portugal, very con- 
siderable rights and responsibilities. It might be con- 
ceivable that if we withdrew, in favour of Portugal, our 
claim to interfere directly, we might still make such an 
agreement as would effectually secure the work now being 
done by the missionaries and the Company from destruction. 
The matter, however, is not so simple as this. It is more than 
probable that no such guarantees, even if given by the 
Portuguese Government, would be effectual. To understand 
why this is so, it is necessary, however, to describe the curious 
changes which have come over Eastern Equatorial and 
South-Eastern Africa in the last five years. Up to the 
beginning of that period, the slave-trade was declining in 
Central Africa, and the raids of the Arab slave-catchers 
were constantly on the decrease. About five years ago, 
however, owing to causes which cannot be considered here, 
an Arab reaction set in, and the slave-hunters gradually 
pushed into country before untouched by them. Though 
the adroitness and diplomatic skill of Mr. Stanley were 
able to ward off the attacks of the Arabs from the Congo 
State, they have fallen with increased violence further 
south. First, the country round Lake Tanganyika was 
ravaged, and then, at the close of last year, the attack 
described in our columns last week upon the mission- 
station of Karonga, at the north end of Lake Nyassa, 
took place, an event which ultimately led to the abandon- 
ment of the post. What the extension of the power 
of the Arab slave-hunters means, may be gathered 
from the account of their attacks upon districts lying 
around the head of Lake Nyassa, described in two in- 
teresting letters which appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
of February 25th last. One incident of the raid is typical 
of the whole. Some of the natives, flying before the Arabs 
as the first settlers of the mudbanks of Rialto fled before the 
armies of Attila, took refuge in the reed-beds of a neigh- 
bouring lagoon. The Arabs, however, hunted their prey to 
covert, and determined to dislodge them. The reeds were 
fired, and the terror-stricken men and women were given 
such a choice of deaths as never fell to mortal lot before. 
Some, as they fled from the flames into the open, were 
shot and speared, some stayed to be burnt alive among 
the blazing reeds, whilst others, seeking refuge in the 
waters of the lagoon, were dragged down and eaten by the 
crocodiles “that infest its waters in hundreds.” It is 
probable that if things remain as they are at present, the 
missionaries, with the aid of the African Lakes Company 
and its steamers, may be able to organise such a force among 
the natives that the Arabs will in the end be driven back, 
and the occurrence of such horrors as these may be put a 
stop to. One condition necessary to success is, however, 
that Portugal shall not become supreme in these regions. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Arabs believe that the Portuguese 
have no objection to the slave-trade and its profits, and the 
transfer of the Nyassa districts to that Power would, it can 
hardly be doubted, have the effect of encouraging the Arabs 
to believe that a rich preserve had been thrown open for their 
hunting. At present they have always in the background 
a certain fear of English influence. ‘That fear withdrawn, 
the tide of Arab conquest would sweep over the whole of that 
thickly populated region which our missionaries have done 
so much to civilise. Another objection to recognising the 
inland claims of Portugal is to be found in the fact that 
to do so would practically be to allow that Power, by 
extending her influence from both East and West, to cut 
Africa across the middle with a belt of territory which 
Would exclude England from all northward intercourse 
with the interior from her South African possessions. The 





immediate effect, no doubt, might be small. Some day, 
however, it could hardly help proving extremely disastrous. 
Portuguese rule would be more than likely to alarm and 
harry the native tribes which it would embrace, and to 
force them to fly southward into our territory, thus em- 
phasising that pressure of African tribes upon our Northern 
boundaries which we have already found so troublesome. 

We trust, therefore, that on account of considerations 
such as we have urged, the Government will find some 
means of obtaining what we are quite willing to recognise as 
absolutely necessary—the cession of Delagoa Bay—without 
the sacrifice of our rights in the Nyassa country. Would 
it not be possible, for instance, to obtain compensation for 
Portugal elsewhere, say on the West Coast of Africa, which 
geographically is far more the natural sphere of her in- 
fluence than the East? If this were not manageable, 
might it not, again, be possible to arrange a money-price 
for Delagoa Bay large enough to get over the difficulty, but 
yet accompanied by a sufficient portion of territory to save 
Portuguese honour? No doubt the diplomatists have a 
very difficult task to manage, for Portugal is far too weak a 
Power to be bullied or threatened. Still, she could surely 
be made to remember that, though England did so much 
for her in the past, and is still willing to remain the 
European protector of her rights, that attitude can only 
be continued if Portugal shows herself willing to oblige 
England in the matter of Delagoa Bay. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON “ ROBERT ELSMERE.” 


R. GLADSTONE, in his profoundly interesting paper 
Bi on “Robert Elsmere,” in the May number of the 
Nineteenth Century, makes a suggestion that will be looked 
upon with very different feelings by the idolaters and the 
depreciators of the Time-Spirit. He thinks that he sees in 
the anti-dogmatic tone of the age “an exaggerated and almost 
ludicrous estimate of the capacity and performances of the 
present generation as compared with those which have preceded 
it.” “ Judges in our own cause,” he goes on, “ pleaders with 
nobody to reply, we take ample note of every comparative 
advantage we possess, but forget to register deteriorating and 
disqualifying influences.” And Mr. Gladstone in an earlier 
page had already noted some of these deteriorating and dis- 
qualifying influences,—namely, that “the rapidity of the 
movement of the time predisposes to novelty,” i.e., of course, 
to novelty for the sake of novelty where the claims of the 
old are otherwise greater than the claims of the new; and 
next, that “the multiplication of enjoyments, though the 
progress of commerce and invention enhances the materialism 
of life, strengthens by the forces of habit the hold of the 
seen world upon us, and leaves less both of brain-power and 
of heart-power available for the unseen.” And assuredly it 
seems to us that this age is about as well fitted for judging of 
the worth and value of Christian theology from its own 
special point of view, as the ninth or tenth century was for 
judging of the worth and value of physical science, then 
in its infancy, from its own point of view,—perhaps even 
less so, for, as Mr. Gladstone justly hints, ours being an age 
which has really done very great things indeed in the material 
order, has been thrown off its balance by these achievements, 
and tempted by the pride it takes in them to undervalue as 
much the spiritual achievements of earlier ages, as the Roman 
Empire was tempted by its wonderful achievements in 
war and jurisprudence to undervalue the spiritual teaching 
which came from the East. Rome measured Christian 
teaching by the standard of her physical power, and mis- 
judged it, despising the enemy which ultimately overthrew 
her. Many of us measure Christianity by the standard of 
our scientific power, and equally misjudge it, thinking lightly 
of the power which cannot, indeed, overthrow science,—for 
true knowledge is true knowledge for all time,—but which can 
show that it has greater significance and a deeper foundation 
in human nature than any amount of scientific knowledge, 
however massive. Probably, ‘ndeed, the reason why Christian 
theology has made so unsatisfactory a fight against the modern 
world, is that it has not pressed home the true Christian 
teaching of detachment from the things of the world,—the 
teaching that “life is a discipline everywhere and in all its 
parts,” as Mr. Gladstone puts it, with anything like the ardour 
with which Christianity in its greater days has always pressed 
home that teaching. The truth is, that modern civilisation has 
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obtained an even more imperious hold over the human imagina- 
tiom.than the ancient civilisation of Rome and Greece had 
obtained at the time of the first appearance of our religion, 
ané@ that, fortified as it is by the much more formidable array 
of the new sciences and arts, it has a much more substantial 
position as a rival to the teaching of purely spiritual truths, 
than the polished and beautiful but somewhat thin and less 
elaborate art of the classical civilisations could claim. Yet it 
is certain that the Greek intellect, with all its subtlety, 
delicacy, and simplicity of vision, had nothing substantial in it 
that could compare with the spiritual teaching of Christianity 
as.the ultimate stay and stronghold of human reason, and 
that the highly organised Roman valour and justice gave 
no steady support to the minds of thinking beings when they 
examined themselves and looked at the world in which they 
found themselves, and asked for what purpose they were there 
and what they ought to make of the singular power conferred 
upon them. The great poet whom we have just lost has told us 
truthfully enough how in that great day the East secured her 
spiritual triumph over the embattled and victorious West :— 
“So well she mused, a morning broke 
Across her spirit grey ; 
A conquering new-born joy awoke, 
And filled her life with day. 
‘Poor World,’ she cried, ‘so deep accurst, 
That runn’st from pole to pole 
To seek a draught to slake thy thirst, 
Go, seek it in thy soul! 
She heard it, the victorious West, 
In crown and sword arrayed ; 
She felt the void which mined her breast : 
She shivered, and obeyed. 
She veiled her eagles, snapped her sword, 
And laid her sceptre down ; 
Her stately purple she abhorred, 
And her imperial crown. 
She broke her flutes, she stopp’d her sports, 
Her artists could not please ; 
She tore her books, she shut her courts, 
She fled her palaces. 
Lust of the eye and pride of life, 
She left it all behind, 
And hurried, torn with inward strife, 
The wilderness to find. 
Tears washed the trouble from her face, 
She changed into a child! 
’Mid weeds and wrecks she stood,—a place 
Of ruin,—but she smiled!” 
And so it will be again with this richer and fuller, and, intel- 
lectually at least, much more boastful civilisation. There is 
nothing in science and the arts to slake the thirst of men for 
eternal life. They are useful just as the humbler science and 
the purer arts of the early world were useful, as instruments 
of a higher spirit and tools of a diviner purpose. Apparently, 
modern thinkers,—such thinkers as the author of “ Robert 
Elsmere,’—imagine that this higher spirit and this diviner 
purpose can be severed from the whole body of inspired 
teaching with which it is connected, and turned loose into the 
world as a new religion. But in the very attempt to effect 
this purpose, the new religion begins to dry up at its source. 
The whole teaching of * Robert Elsmere ” depends on faith, on 
a living faith in God; but having cut itself loose from revealed 
truth, this is what the faith in a living God dwindles to, and 
that. even in the very book which is to expound its depth and 
beauty to the world :— 

“T often lie here, wondering at the way in which men become 
the slaves of some metaphysical word,—personality, or intelligence, 
or what not? What meaning can they have as applied to God ? 
Herbert Spencer is quite right. We no sooner attempt to define 
what we mean by a Personal God than we lose ourselves in laby- 
rinths of language and logic. But why attempt it at all? I like 
that French saying,—‘ Quand on me demande ce que c’est que 
Dieu, je ignore; quand on ne me demande pas, je le sais trés- 
bien.’ 
Him and die to Him.” 


No, we cannot realise Him in words,—we can only live in | 








awe, for true awe cannot be felt except to what is higher and 
purer than oneself. 

Christianity, whenever it has been a great power in the 
world, has claimed to treat everything,—even the most 
splendid array of intellectual and physical apparatus which 
ever ministered to the mind and body of man,—as utterly 
secondary and inferior to the spirit of life which Jesus Christ 
explicitly revealed. Christianity detaches the mind from the 
pride not merely in great possessions, but in great ideas, not 
merely in great ideas, not merely in great imaginations, but 
in great affections, and declares that all these things are 
nothing worth compared with the life in God to which the 
should minister ; and that if they are not subordinated to that 
spiritual life, if they steal away the soul from that spiritual life, 
they are mischievous and not desirable. All true interpreta- 
tions of Christianity have preached this, from whatever school, 
whether Roman Catholic, or Anglican, or Evangelical, they 
have come. But modern Christianity too often preaches it 
with a hesitating and dubious assent. It does not mean what 
it says. It does not enforce as Thomas 4 Kempis, or John 
Bunyan, or Cardinal Newman does, the real significance of 
what it says. It isa Christianity for days of misery and sick. 
ness, not a Christianity which in days of happiness and health 
warns us that we are not to merge ourselves in the beautiful, 
or stately, or dear details of our daily life. As Newman said 
in that wonderful sermon on “The Apostolical Christian” 
which marked the highest point of his Oxford career :—“ Bear 
to look at the Christianity of the Bible; bear to contemplate 
the idea of a Christian traced by inspiration, without gloss, 
or comment, or tradition of man. Bear to hear read to youa 
number of texts; texts which might be multiplied sevenfold; 
texts which can be confronted by no others; which are no 
partial selection, but a specimen of the whole of the New 
Testament.” And yet all these texts proved that the Apos- 
tolical Christian who was moulded by Christ was one whose 
life was detached from the glory of earthly civilisation, and 
who used that glory only for the purpose of magnifying what 
was greater than anything which the sciences, or the arts, or. 
the literatures, or the political fabrics, or even the domestic 
affections of the world could of themselves produce. Surely 
it is evident that any religion which makes such a claim 
as this must have its sources deep in the express com- 
mands of the infinite Being who reveals it, and cannot be 
cut loose from that source without losing all its confidence, 
all its authority, all its sureness of communication with 
the unseen world. Mr. Gladstone is quite right. Those 
new and earnest evangelists who desire to consecrate the 
Christian morality while dropping the Christian dogma, will 
not long retain either the one or the other. They cannot 
retain the ascetic side even of the Christian morality, for 
that is not to be defended by the light of Nature alone, or 
by anything short of inspired wisdom. But the ascetic side 
of the Christian morality once dropped, the whole fabric will 
soon collapse, for it is not Christian morality that can be built 
up out of the niceties of utilitarian sentiment. Sever it from 
that deep sense of discipline which prepares the soul for the 
unseen world, and you must drop, here, an absolute negative, 
there an imperious affirmative, here a law of marriage, 
there a law of charity, till at last you fall away into poor 
Benthamite sanctions and the rose-water of nineteenth-century 
sentiment 


MILLIONAIRES IN POLITICS. 


OMEBODY is “ financing” General Boulanger ; for he is 

a poor man, and the expenses of his -ampaign—which 
must be considerable, addresses, placards, photographs, and 
voting-tickets being distributed by the hundred thousand— 
are certainly not defrayed by the electors. A good deal of 
curiosity exists upon this subject in Paris, where, from the 
days of Philippe Egalité, the intervention of the hidden rich 
man in all revolutionary movements has been a fixed idea. M. 


As if one could in any true sense live and die to any Being of | Lafitte was denounced as the ultimate author of the Days of 


whom it is as true to say that he is unintelligent as that he is 
intelligent, or that no personal character can be properly 
attributed to him at all, as that he is righteousness and 
love in one. The moment religion professes to set up on 
its own account, and to deny the divine Revealer to whom 
alone a true religion can be traced, it vanishes in a mist 
of this kind which sets the soul free from the grasp of 
obligation, and leaves the mind without even the sense of 





July; and if Louis Napoleon had not succeeded, a Jew firm 
would, it was said, have hardly escaped banishment, if even it 
had avoided the guillotine. The Times lately hinted that the 
source of the Boulangist supplies was an American millionaire, 
and that he was spending his money for amusement, or rather 
in order to obtain out of his vast fortune some commensurate 
excitement. We greatly fear that supposition is a little too 


| charitable, and that if the American is really pouring out 
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dollars in the manner described, which is doubtful, many 
Boulangists indicating a person more nearly connected with 
the General, he sees his way to getting them back again, not 
without additions to the pile. The suggestion was, however, a 
natural one, as well as a kindly, for the ever-present trouble 
of these new millionaires, who never had a past and are in- 
different to the future, must be to make their genii, their slaves 
of the lamp, their unresisting embodiments of power, perform 
the tasks which, as their owners dimly perceive, they have the 
capacity of performing. The modern Aladdin is wretched 
not because he has lost his lamp—that would make him happy, 
for then he would hunt the thievish magician round the world 
—but because he cannot think of anything which it is worth 
while to order the lamp to do. Money, it must be remem- 
bered, after the first million or two, is, especially to an 
American, not money in the ordinary sense of the word,— 
that is, it will not buy him anything he wants and could 
not have obtained without all that weary surplus. The 
scale of luxury, no doubt, has enlarged; but all that a 
man cares to do for his personal enjoyment, even if he isa 
collector of pictures or a buyer of old prints, can be done for 
a hundred thousand a year, and three millions will yield that, 
even in times made miserable for the rich by a “converting” 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The surplus money is only 
potential power, and if its possessor has the misfortune to 
have either wishes or ideas, the desire to make that power 
active, to do something large or interesting with all that 
bottled force, must be a constant preoccupation. If a man 
could distribute death by willing, and was too good or too 
self-distrustful to exert his power, he would go mad from 
incessant dwelling on his valueless possession. If the mammoth 
millionaire is benevolent, the problem is solved, for there is no 
limit to human misery, and some of it can be ameliorated, or even 
ended, by wisely applied gold. We imagine that, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Vanderbilt, supposing him to possess what the 
New York tax-gatherers say he possesses—he is not, we ought 
to say, supposed to be the impresario of the Boulangist drama— 
could in five years terminate slavery in Brazil, or put down the 
Arab slave-hunts within Eastern and Central Africa. In Brazil 
he would only have to compensate men whose ownership is 
perishing by effluxion of time; and in Africa the Governments 
of Europe would give him any necessary authority, the arming 
of the hunted tribes with repeating-rifles would not cost two 
millions, and with a small force of desperadoes, a few liberal 
“compensations” to Sheiks, and a few judicious executions, 
that awful source of suffering, which it is almost unsafe to 
look at closely, lest one doubt of Providence, as Goethe did 
after the earthquake, might be brought to a final end. 
Two gifts at the most would terminate the kidnapping 
of Chinese for the guano islands, and one to the Sultan 
would end the oppressions of Armenia. There are some 
forms of pain, too, which might be ended, or nearly ended, 
without any risk of pauperising anybody, by a millionaire 
of that magnitude, who might, for example, cover India 
with colleges of female doctors, and stamp out in a life- 
time agony so widespread as to be comparable only with the 
tortures endured by the brute creation. Such a man would 
be powerless against poverty, as, indeed, the whole human 
race is, because in curing it by charity we renew its most 
prolific causes; but he could wage in any one country with 
infinite chloroform a nearly victorious war on the more terrible 
forms of pain. 


The mammoth millionaires are, however, rarely benevolent, 
dealing, as they must do, too much with humanity in great 
blocks, and getting hardened to ever-recurring incidents ; 
and if they are not, it is only by interfering in the move- 
ment of human affairs—in politics, that is—that they can 
achieve any results commensurate with the forces they 
can set in motion. 
geographical and imaginative, found a Kingdom in Asia 
or Africa, and, indeed, one of them is doing it, and a 
good big Kingdom too. Leopold IL.’s rank in Europe 
helps him much; but it is not as Coburg or as King of 


the Belgians, but as heir of his father’s accumulations, | 


that he is trying to found an India on the Congo, and to 
establish the external order which is the condition of progress 
from the lower waters of that river to the shores of the great 
lakes. If he succeeds, which is doubtful, he will give a new 
chance of happiness to millions of men. That is the biggest 





we could imagine one making his influence decidedly felt in the 
course even of European affairs. A hundred thousand repeating- 
rifles and a cartridge-factory would make all the difference to 
Crete just now, and would not cost one of the first-class 
Americans above a month’s receipts. The same might be said 
of almost any State in the Balkans, where, indeed, five millions 
carefully spent would change the whole aspect of affairs, and 
organise a confederated Army of Defence which even Russians 
would not attack with a light heart. All those petty Govern- 
ments would accede at this moment to any reasonable condi- 
tion to obtain very moderate loans. Even the great Govern- 
ments are not beyond attack or defence by the master 
of millions, for it is the strangest note of our time that’ the 
most enthusiastic Revolutionists, the most determined frien@s 
of order, even the Secret Societies, all need money to 
become efficient. Boulangism spends thousands a month; tHe 
Social Democrats are always asking for funds; Fenianism is 
vital because of subscriptions; and the Nihilists are always 
assailing provincial treasuries—or, at least, Russian newspapers 
say so—to obtain money to advance “the cause.” It is not 
that they want cash for themselves, but that all the conditions 
of effort are nowadays affected by money. If the instrument 
of attack is the voice of the people, the people must be asked 
for its voice; and being million-headed, the cost of reaching 
its million brains runs to large figures. A million of penny 
stamps costs £4,000; and a million of stamps will not go far. 
and are useless without a million addresses, newspapers, photo- 
graphs, and tickets for the ballot. If, again, the instrument 
is an armed force, every member of it must be armed, clothed 
in uniform, fed regularly, and, unless he is a Garibaldian, paid. 
Or, if it is only a devoted agent, bound by enthusiasm, or 
oaths, or terror, he must be moved about, lodged, provided 
with explosives, and kept clear of a police which, on the Con- 
tinent, is not much restrained by law. A millionaire who 
happens to be on the side of revolution, or, in Eastern Europe, 
of defence, can just now get much excitement for his money, 
and in many instances, if he selects his object wisely, without 
overstepping either the law or any principle he is at all likely to 
respect. We imagine, too, that even in the great and strictly 
organised States, he could make himself a most potent influence, 
though he might not be able either to “run revolutions,” or 
to secure any other kind of highly dramatic result. Parties 
on the Continent, more especially popular parties, are badly 
hampered by want of money ; and the man who, having chosen 
his side, could always be relied on to supply funds for an 
election, would be a most potent individuality. He would 
have, of course, to know what he could and could not ask ; but 
if he kept his requests within bounds, the reluctance to lose his 
aid would be extreme, and he would be a sort of Sovereign. 
He might, for instance, clear an Irish estate, and yet be 
entirely free of any dread of the “ unwritten law.” 

It is an age in which the individual does not dwindle, what- 
ever Tennyson may say; and as the strife of parties becomes 
fiercer, owing to the more direct intrusion of the “ rights of 
property question” which is so rapidly advancing upon 
Europe, we fully expect to see individuals armed with wealth 
which they dare spend, become much more potent in European 
politics. They would have become so before now, but that the 
great owners of masses of personalty have been either Jews or 
Americans, or men too advanced in years to care about new 
adventure. They have often been ignorant men, too, who 
have not recognised the strength of the means at their 
disposal, or have not cared for the objects which might have 
been attained. The wish to free Greece comes to Byron, not 
to a mindless rich man, and no energy will in complicated 
politics quite supply the place of knowledge. Wealth, how- 
ever, in large blocks will soon be in the hands of the young. 


| and they will not all be content with travelling like Princes, 


Any one of them could, if at once | 


thine. we imagine, that any millionaire is doing just now; but 


or indulging half-vulgar, half-Sultanesque fancies of volup- 
tuousness. They will sigh for new excitements of the larger 
kind; and as they cannot move armies, there are only three 
open to them,—exploration with a view to conquest; inter- 
ference in ordinary politics: or the running of the adventurers 
who from time to time, either from birth or the favour of a 
people, are able, if only they can live through the struggle, to 
make great clutches at power. Most of them will do pure 
mischief; but so do many politicians, and, after all, those who 
financed Louis Napoleon did, we suppose, though uninten- 
tionally, liberate Italy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A BULL-FIGHT AT BARCELONA. 


[From A CORRESPONDENT. | 

THE following account of the national pastime of Spain 
is taken from private letters:—“A bull-fight is always a 
horrible thing; but to-day it was made worse by a serious, 
perhaps fatal accident. The picador Rafael Alonzo, surnamed 
El Chato, is now lying between life and death at the infirmary, 
with a wound three centimétres deep in his right side. I 
thought this morning that the wounds of the horses would 
affect me more than any hurt a man might receive; for 
it is easy to see that the men go into the fight knowing 
the risk, and are therefore less to be pitied than the 
animals. I saw to-day four bulls tortured to death and 
five horses butchered, only one of which was killed straight 
off. But all that has passed from my mind, and the 
only thing I can see now is that awful, white, upturned face 
convulsed with pain, and the stiff, lifeless figure being 
carried out. I waited to see that bull killed—and he died 
very hard—then went away at once. I had not felt so 
much horror and disgust as I expected at the treatment 
of the horses. If you try hard, it is easy not to see 
the worst points; but when I saw the poor picador carried 
out, as most people thought, dead, I felt it was a wicked, 
criminal thing to sit there consenting unto his death. After 
all, was he not killed more or less for my amusement? It 
is a horrible thought. There is some hope that he will live, 
though the newspaper El Talio of this evening has a note at 
the end,—‘ El pobre Chato esta aggravendose mucho.’ 

“ Having found my seat, I made friends with an ancient 
Spaniard who sat next me with his wife and daughter. We 
at once entered into conversation, and finding that my Spanish 
was not first-class, he began to talk French—very bad French 
—in which his wife, who spoke it pretty well, joined in. She 
and her daughter were there, like me, for the first time, 
During the butchery of the horses, they both turned round 
and fixed their eyes on the people behind, not moving till the 
trumpet sounded for the next scene. I rather fancy this is 
nowadays the right thing for Spanish, or at least Catalan 
ladies to do. The old gentleman got tremendously excited 
over the fights ; but a little before the third bull was killed, 
he retired precipitately, and his wife remarked, ‘Mon mari 
a toujours mal ici,’ with a gesture which may be understood ; 
‘toujours, toujours.’ In fact, he had just retired in order to 
be ill, a8 he might have gone to the side of a steamer. He 
returned in a short time none the worse, and as much excited 
as ever, shouting with enthusiasm for the toreadors. I must 
say I applauded Gallito myself enthusiastically; he was so 
magnificently calm and fearless, treating the bull’s rushes 
as coolly as I treat ‘Glen’s’ (my collie’s) assaults. How- 
ever, to get on. The president and his party having 
come into their box, the procession came out of the 
cuadra immediately below me, and went up to salute him. 
First came the two alquazils, in antiquated black costumes, on 
fat white horses, a great contrast to the poor brutes the 
picadors rode. After them came six or eight chulos on foot, 
two-and-two, with their silk cloaks thrown on their left 
shoulders, left arm akimbo, right hanging by their side. Then 
the six picadors, dressed in what I have always imagined to be 
the sort of costume of a Spanish-American planter, with 
large white sombreros, riding the most wretched-looking 
horses. Then the two matadors, Cara Ancha and Fernando 
Gallito, the first of them in vestia granate con oro viejo, 
the second lucia un bellissimo terno ague con flota. Cara 
Ancha’s dress a kind of orange, Gallito’s blue with silver. 
They did not wear their hair in a net, like the chulos, 
but in a very elaborate pigtail. Last of all came the 
tiros—that is, the teams of four white horses—drawing a 
kind of bar with a hook, to drag the dead horses and 
bulls off the arena. They also were fat and well-liking, 
ornamented with red and yellow ribbons. With, these came 
their attendants, smart-looking men in white jackets, some 
of them very handsome. The tiro must always be as splendid 
as possible; the crowd enjoy it immensely. , 

The bull, on first coming out, is doubtful what to do generally. 
Then the chulos make for him and attract him with their 
cloaks. The object of everything, waving the cloaks for him 
to run at, boring him with spears, sticking banderillos into 
him, and all that, is not only to irritate the bull, but 








—— 


to fatigue him, and so make him an easier prey to the 
matador at last. Consequently, the picador has really the 
most dangerous part of the work. He has to meet the bull 
when quite fresh. He cannot slip out of the way as the 
chulos do. He has only a weak old horse to trust to, often 
badly wounded, and a spear which only serves to irritate and 
worry the bull, without doing him any serious harm. These 
same weak old horses, however, devote themselves heroically 
to save their riders. As no horses in their senses would 
face a wild bull, they have a yellow bandage over theiy 
eyes, generally over the right eye only, as the picador 
always presents the right side to the bull; but even then 
they often won’t advance. In that case, the attendants 
beat them, and even lead them by the bridle in front of 
the bull. Once well opposite to him, the picador brandisheg 
his spear to attract the bull’s attention. The bull puts down 
his head and paws the ground a bit. This is a formality which 
no well-bred bull would think of omitting. During this time 
the picador chooses the spot to hit with his spear, always on 
the shoulder. Finally, the bull dashes at the horse. Often 
he fails to gore him ; often he raises his head too soon, and just 
strokes the horse’s flanks with his forehead or nose. The 
picador never misses his point, and the bull’s shoulders are 
pretty red before this act finishes. I saw a good many 
picadors thrown, some even when their horses were unwounded; 
in one case, the horse not being hurt, but the rider thrown, 
the long bridle, as it escaped from his hands, fell on 
the bull’s horns, and the horse was dragged some way 
round the ring before they got loose again. Another time, a 
picador was thrown right in front of the bull. Three chulos, 
totally regardless of their own lives, rushed in and distracted 
the bull’s attention, and the man got up and remounted amid 
frantic cheering. Yet when the poor Chato was gored, there 
was nota sign of sympathy. The fourth bull, a dun bull, 
the others having been black, was evidently from the first 
a very tough customer. He came out of the toril like a 
shell from a gun, and made straight for one of the chulos 
at the other end, who, after literally running for his life, 
just got over the barrier in time. The bull did not 
run at his cloak, but went straight at the man, and it 
was a mercy he escaped. Poor Rafael did not have the 
same luck. Ido not very well remember how it began, but my 
impression is that the bull charged him. This would be very 
unusual, as all bulls fear the spear—I believe it is used by the 
vaqueros in driving them—but all the spectators agreed that 
this was an unusually bold and ferocious bull. It is only on 
the idea of the bull attacking him that I can conceive the picador 
getting into such anawkward place. The bull had him jammed 
against the barrier. He rushed at the horse and gored it three 
times in rapid succession, the poor brute falling dead without 
a struggle. The picador rose in the stirrups, but the great 
heavy wooden stirrup hampered him, and then the bull 
attacked him. Once the horn was turned aside by the leather 
and iron defence he wore; the second time it was driven into 
hisside. Itwasahorrible sight. Thechulos rushed at the bull 
with that splendid courage which atones for a great deal of 
the horrors of the fight, and the bull’s attention was drawn 
away. No sound of complaint escaped the picador. Slowly 
and laboriously, he got one leg over the barrier. There were 
plenty of attendants to help him, and he was pulled over. For 
one-moment he straightened himself in the arms of the men, 
and it was then I saw turned to me the colourless face, with 
its horrible look of agony. Then I think he fainted, and was 
carried out quite stiff and rigid in the arms of his bearers. 
‘Tl est mort, ce picador,’ said the old gentleman next me, quite 
calmly. I should have liked to have thrown him down into 
the ring! Do you suppose the people cared? Not they! 
Los muertos no tienen amigos is one of their proverbs. 
Another picador mounted hastily to take the vacant place. 

“ As a further instance of the feeling of the people, I may 
add what happened with another bull. No sooner was it per- 
ceived that he had killed his third horse, than the enthusiasts 
on the lower seats near the ring rose en masse and cheered the 
bull to the echo, waving their hats and handkerchiefs, and 
shouting,—“ Bravo toro, bravo! Viva toro!” A minute 
afterwards, the bull was bellowing pitifully with pain and 
bewilderment, two skilfully planted banderillos having gone 
deep into him, and the spectators jeered and mocked at his 
pain as fiercely as they had applauded before. My neighbour 
was very enthusiastic, ‘Un carincero,’ he remarked, ex- 
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ultingly, ‘a real butcher,’ as the third horse fell; and even 
tried to express himself in English, holding out three fingers 
saying, ‘ Three, three horse.’ 

“The death-scene when the bull is killed is very horrible. 
The only redeeming point is the magnificent coolness of the 
matador. It is beneath his dignity to jump out of the 
way as the chulos do. A mere turn of the foot gets him 
as much out of the way as he deigns to go. And 
when he is meditating his stroke, he is grand, standing 
straight in front of the bull, not two yards off, calmly poising 
his sword and selecting the right place to strike the infuriated 
wild beast, who has all the will to kill him, and really the 
power, but who is helpless as a little puppy-dog before the 
terrible skill of el diestro, ‘the cunning man,’ as the historians 
of the ring delight to call him. The matador has a scarlet 
flag, which irritates the bull much more than the crimson cloak 
of the chulos. They all have little tricks of bravado. Cara 
Ancha would wrap his sword in the flag and hold it out to the 
bull, to show that he could not use it to defend himself. 
Gallito, instead of drawing the flag away when the bull made 
his rush, would calmly draw it over his back. This he did five 
times without moving from his place, turning round each time 
as the bull, recovering himself after the first rush, turned and 
dashed at him again. That time I myself applauded: it was 
really a very grand sight. But the killing was horrible. On 
two occasions the bull was killed with one blow, the nearest 
thing to the foudroyant death-stroke of which Ford speaks, that 
Isaw. But then there was very little applause. It was too 
merciful a death. The third and fourth bulls were killed in 
a way which was a disgrace to humanity. It may seem a 
strange thing to say, but the most horrible sight of all to me 
is the extinction of the bull’s intelligence before his death. A 
time comes when he gets quite stupid. He stares vacantly at 
the red flags, which no ionger excite him; he evidently can no 
longer understand what is going on, and sometimes at this 
point he gives a perfectly heartrending bellow, which seems a 
last despairing appeal to be allowed at least to die in peace. 
The fierce dun bull which had gored the picador, and which 
had quite worn himself out with his wild rushes at the begin- 
ning, remained a long time in this state. Though he had 
gored the poor picador, I must say I felt ‘a great disposition 
to cry’ when the poor, gallant wild beast died. To hear the 
bulls’ cries for mercy in their poor inarticulate language that 
no one but God understands, and to hear it met with brutal, 
pitiless jeering, is very dreadful. Thank heaven, the horses 
didn’t cry. I don’t think I could have stood that. In any 


case, it isa horrible and degrading sport, which ought to be 
put down by force.” 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





IS A GREAT EUROPEAN WAR INEVITABLE IN 
THE NEAR FUTURE? 

[To THe EprTor or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Seventeen years ago, as one of the administrators of 
the War Victims’ Fund, I saw a great deal of the war, and of 
the combatants on both sides, in every part of France where 
fighting took place. Last autumn I travelled through a great 
part of Germany, and spent two months in Berlin. There 
every one spoke of war as absolutely certain, the only question 
was,—When? I would not believe it; it seemed too horrible, 
too senseless, too wicked. 

T have now been a few weeks in France, tricycling about the 
country, taking the railway for long stretches, and conversing 
freely with gentle and simple, with priests and peasants, 
soldiers, commis voyageurs, and artisans, and, to my extreme 
sorrow, it seems to me war is certain. The French are not 


bumptious and overbearing, as they were in 1870. They do 
not despise or underrate their enemy. They are in no hurry | 


to begin; they would prefer to wait ten years, to perfect their 
organisation and develop their Army. France is a rich 
country; Germany a poor one. Relatively, France gains in 
strength by every month’s delay. The armaments, which are 
ruinous to Germany, France can bear, though to her also they 
are an awful tax. 

In what I am saying about French opinion, I do not speak 
of the silly boys who shout for Boulanger, and scrawl his 
name on every wall in France, nor of the sillier voters who 
return him at the head of the poll. Sober Frenchmen, I 





believe the majority, regard the General as the worst enemy 
of France, and the best friend Germany can have; but I have 
not met any Frenchman, of any condition or party, who has 
expressed the slightest doubt as to the certainty of war, 
unless, indeed, Germany would restore the conquered provinces 
without war. Those who know Germany, know that the last 
man and the last gun must go before Alsace and Metz are 
again under the tricolour. It is just possible that had Provi- 
dence seen fit to grant a reign of ten years to the Emperor 
Frederick, his great wisdom and extreme love of peace might 
have contrived some modus vivendi between the two peoples; 
but, alas! for this we dare not hope. 

Prince Bismarck is perfectly well aware of the quiet but 
irreversible determination of France; and is it, then, to be 
wondered at, if being determined never to give up Alsace and 
Metz, he means that France shall fight him at a time to suit 
his convenience, and not hers? The Almighty can alone avert 
the catastrophe to which things seem inevitably tending. 
Should France be successful, the German Empire will be 
smashed to shivers, and it is distressing to think what the 
overrunning of Germany by French armies will mean. If 
France is again beaten, Nice, Savoy, and probably Provence 
will go to Italy, and probably a large slice of the North of 
France will be annexed to Belgium. 

The French know that Germany will do this, but they 
believe that if they are worsted, England in her own interest 
will prevent the dismemberment of France, especially if 
Germany can be made to attack them. Manifestly they are 
mistaken here, as they are in the estimate of the young soldier 
at Berlin whose forehead will soon have to bear the awful 
weight of empire.—I am, Sir, &e., 

SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER. 

Creully, near Caen, Normandy, April 30th. 


MR. DILLON’S ARREST. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHE “Spxctator.’’} 

Srr,—I have not argued against a law of treason. Even the 
gentle polity of the United States needs such a law. I dealt 
rather with the natare of the punishment under the law. 

Jefferson Davis rebelled. It was well for him that he was 
not an Irish rebel. Louise Michel spoke sedition and “incited 
to pillage.” It was well for her she was not arrested in 
Trafalgar Square. Why are we, amongst the great free 
peoples, so exceptionally cruel in our treatment of political 
prisoners ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. STAcKE. 

19 Connaught Square, Hyde Park, W., April 30th. 

[We are, with the exception of the Americans, the most 
lenient.—EbD. Spectator. } 








COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 

S1r,—In your issue of April 28th, you base an argument 
against the reform of county government in Ireland on the 
mismanagement of the relief funds in 1886 by certain Western 
Unions. May I point out that the inference so drawn is in 
many respects unfair? There can be no doubt that the mis- 
management of that relief was most discreditable to the 
Guardians and demoralising to the people. But certain con- 
siderations must be borne in mind which serve, if not to 
excuse them, yet at least to prevent their conduct from being 
fairly taken as typical of Irish local administration. 

1. The money they were dealing with was not their own, but 
consisted of a free Government grant. It is obvious that in 
every country there is much greater inducement to extra- 
vagance with regard to the latter than the former. 

2. A sum of £20,000 was allotted for the relief of distress in 
these six Unions; but as the proportion in which the money 
was to be distributed among the Unions was unknown, each 
adopted an unduly sanguine view of what their share would be. 

3. Although the Local Government Board warned these 
Boards of Guardians, by circular and otherwise, of the dangers 
they were incurring by their extravagance, yet, in the earlier 
and more important pare of the relief operations, the 
Guardians did not (owing to the small number of Inspectors) 
get adequate personal assistance and advice from Government. 

4. This was the more necessary as the work was one for 
which Boards of Guardians are by their constitution ex- 
tremely unfitted. A small Executive Commission in con- 
stant session could alone carry out with efficiency and economy 
large relief works. 
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5. The ex-officio members of these Boards, many of whom 
had leisure and experience, were even more than usually 
negligent in their attendance during the time of the relief. 

6. And, after all, these Unions are but six out of 163 in the 
whole of Ireland, and represent little more than 1 per cent. 
of the valuation, and under 4 per cent. of the population, of 
the country. 

Is it fair that prosperous and peaceful counties in other 
parts of Ireland should be deprived of self-government, be- 
eause of the mismanagement of relief funds in very excep- 
tional circumstances by the representatives of the poorest and 
most backward districts in Ireland ? 

I must add that, while the reform of county government 
is both desirable and inevitable, it should be accompanied by 
the setting-up of a strong controlling administration in 
Dublin. It is certainly not the fault of the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone if a unique opportunity has been lost of estab- 
lishing such a government in Ireland, which would derive its 
strength from what in modern days is the only sure source of 
strength,—national adhesion and popular support.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


May 3rd. C. T. REDINGTON. 


FATHER M‘FADDEN. 
[To tue EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—So much is said of Father M‘Fadden of Gweedore, that 
your readers may not be aware that there is another priest 
in the next parish of the same name as Mr. Balfour’s captive. 
This Rev. James M‘Fadden has, however, made no figure in 
politics, and though much esteemed and liked by people of 
all classes and creeds, is only noted for his attention to the 
religious duties of his sacred office. The other Father has 
more local colouring, and could, indeed, hardly exist anywhere 
but in the remote district of Irish-speaking Celts, where he 
has long ruled his little principality with unbounded sway. 
It is a pity that it should have been necessary to imprison 
a man who must have some remarkable gifts to gain such 
absolute ascendency over the minds of the peasantry ; but it 
cannot be denied that Father M‘Fadden had attained a 
position incompatible with the order of a civilised modern 
state. He would have been in his place as a Highland 
chieftain, like Scott’s M‘Ivor, and had a fair share of the 
craft the great novelist ascribes to that hero; or one can 
imagine him a Norman Baron who renounces his allegiance, 
and retires to his castle to carry on war with the neighbouring 
proprietors. Many stories are told of the skill with which the 
* Father” cut off the rents of his enemies, the landlords, and 
bade defiance to magistrates and police, and the little comedies 
he got up to deceive and amuse Gladstonian visitors from 
England. He made no secret that his own will was the only 
law he recognised. Though not opposed to political homicide, 
for he paid great honour to O’Donell, and made his subjects 
subscribe to the Glasnevin cenotaph, he never allowed murders 
in his own parish, and once rebuked a priest who was praising 
the Phenix Park assassins. It required a small army and 
£1,200 to reduce this formidable potentate. I hope it may 
soon be possible to restore him to his very comfortable 
parsonage. It is curious that the place is the scene of a Celtic 
legend evidently derived from the story of Danae, and gets 
its name from a blood-stained stone on which the Acrisius of 
the tale was beheaded.—I am, Sir, &e., N. G. B. 


UTTER DESTITUTION OF HANNAH CONNELL, 
THE BOYCOTTED WOMAN OF CLARE. 
{To Tar EpiTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—I beg to solicit your generous aid by the insertion of 
this letter in your columns. Hannah Connell, whose name is 
well known in the House of Commons as a notable instance of 
National League cruelty and Irish Parliamentary falsification, 
is now suffering from all the wrath and bitterness which a 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment on her persecutors has 
aroused in this neighbourhood. She and her son live together 
in a little cottage on the roadside. Theyare utterly destitute. 
The son cannot get employment; the mother is very old and 
feeble. They have no possible means of livelihood, unless it 
comes to them from without. They want clothes, food, fuel. 
The feeling of hostility towards them is not likely to pass 
away for a long time, so that they stand alone, unhelped and 








unpitied by their neighbours. Perhaps some of your readerg 
would send me some help to enable these poor creatures to tide 
over the evil days, and to teach the Leaguers here that their 
wretched victims will not be left to die of want, at least if 
English people know of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR Bonynag, D.D. 
Miltown Malbay, County Clare, April 28th. 





THE WINE DUTIES. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—In your issue of April 7th, your correspondent, “ Paryy 
Bene,” makes some remarks about French wines that are mig. 
leading, and as I know similar opinions are held by many, I 
trust you will grant me space to say a few words upon the 
subject. It is true France imports an enormous quantity of 
wine, and raisins for making low wine for her own people, from 
other countries, how enormous is not generally known in this 
country. M. Lalande, an authority on the subject, gives the 
figures for 1887 as follows :—“ Value of wine imported, 
545,000,000 fr. ; raisins, 98,000,000 fr.” Why does France pay 
this enormous sum for an article she produced sufficient of 
for her own consumption a few years ago? If it is borne in 
mind that every man, woman, and child in France uses wine 
several times daily, the reason for this outlay will be seen 
from the following figures. The average yearly yield of 
French vineyards for the twenty years 1868-87 was 
970,608,320 gallons of wine; whereas in 1887 it was only 
535,332,248 gallons, leaving a deficiency of 435,276,172 gallons 
to be supplied by other countries. Because France imports 
this enormous quantity of wine, it is assumed in England 
that the wine she sends us is mainly not the produce 
of her own vineyards. Your correspondent says :—*“ At 
the best, we are told [who tells him?] it means a de- 
coction of raisins; at the worst, a compound of all manner 
of nastinesses.” This is pure nonsense. Why, the total of 
French wines imported into England in 1887 was only 
5,376,512 gallons, or about 1 per cent. of the yield of French 
vineyards alone for 1887, or 0°5 per cent. of the average’ yield 
for the last twenty years. It is mainly in the districts pro- 
ducing the very commonest kinds of wine—those used by the 
mass of the French people—and in the Charentes, where 
brandy is made, that the phylloxera has caused most destrue- 
tion. In the districts producing the wines that. come to 
England, it is only the very cheapest sorts which are scarce ; 
and it is to supply the demand for this class of wine, that of 
late years a good deal of wine blended with young wine of 
other countries has been sent here. It may not be very nice 
to a trained palate, but it is all juice of the grape. If your 
correspondent would take only a little more trouble in getting 
up his facts about wine, he would be saved from spreading 
misleading statements, and prejudicing the public mind about 
an industry of a friendly country ; he would also be saved the 
trouble of importing eight to ten dozens of wine, ready bottled, 
at a cost of from 16s. to 24s., as he can always get good, pure 
Bordeaux in England at those prices, just as he wants it, and 
no wine from North or South Germany can compete with it 
for a moment at the price.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Liverpool, April 26th. 


JAMES SMITH. 





BOULANGISM IN FRANCE. 

(To tur EpiTor oF THE “Spectator.”’ | 
S1r,—After a careful study of the Boulangist movement in 
Paris and various parts of France, I am convinced that the 
English Press is inclined to make too much of its importance. 
Of course, General Boulanger’s marvellous majority in the 
Department of Le Nord, following on his return in L’Aisne 
and La Dordogne, seemed to proved that Boulangism was a 
great and increasing force. I was myself more than half 
carried away by this belief. Further investigation on the spot 
has, however, convinced me that, in himself, General Boulanger 
is by no means a great power in France ; he is only great as a 
rallying cry, and as a tool in the hands of reactionaries com- 
bining to make use of him. It is in this light that General 
Boulanger’s triumphant majorities are to be read. But 
although he has no party at his back, and very few intelligent 
supporters, his following of loafers, discontented and younger 
soldiers, might in any given department be swollen into a 
majority, provided the Royalists, Bonapartists, and Clericals 


combined, as they did in Le Nord, to vote for him. 
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In last Sunday’s election in the Isére, General Boulanger, 
whose partisans worked hard for him though he was not 
formally a candidate, only obtained 4,000 votes. But the 
90,000 reactionary voters, who might have given him a majority, 
stayed away from the poll. The manifesto of the Comte de 
Paris, which appeared last week, probably had much to do 
with their abstention. 

I think it is hardly possible that General Boulanger would 
now be accepted by the French nation as a leader either in 
peace or war, unless the nation lost its head if war broke 
out suddenly. He is too universally discredited amongst 
honourable and intelligent Frenchmen, in spite of the un- 
doubted enthusiasm he excites in the breasts of young soldiers, 
and of his wide popularity with frequenters of taverns all over 
France.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Hatt. 

Siz-Mile Bottom, near Newmarket, May 3rd, 


P.S.—The consideration of the Revision scheme has been 
adjourned sine die by the Chamber. 





THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of April 28th, in a letter on “The 
Language of Animals,” Mr. E. W. Phibbs suggests, “ May not 
all kissing be the ‘survival’ of biting?” Allow me to offer in 
confirmation the old Scottish proverb, viz. :— 
“ Bitin’ an’ seartin’ 
Is Scotch fouks’ courtin’.”’ 


—Lam, Sir, &ec., D. S. 








POETRY. 
siceadiabaen 
THE WINTER SEA. 


THE gladness of sunsbine and summer 
Has perished, and Nature’s afret, 
For winter, a surly new-comer, 
Is ruling with hoar coronet ; 
The woodlands are weary and lonely, 
And winter, unfettered and free, 
Lies not in the landward ways only— 
But sways all the sea. 


The sea that we loved in the May-time, 
And worshipped in rose-covered June, 

That glimmered and glowed in the daytime, 
Low lisping her languorous tune ; 

Her voice has grown careworn and hollow. 
The sunlight has died on her brow; 

Her tides that the gulls once did follow 

Are desolate now ! 


Those slow tides that, slumb’rous and dreaming, 
Lay under yon cliff cleft and hoar, 

When the red ray of summer was gleaming,— 
Now break with a rush and a roar, 

Or murmur in infinite sadness,— 
Can these be the tides we did see, 

When we laughed with the summer in gladness, 

Light-hearted and free ? 


No yachts on the sea—but a steamer 
That’s ploughing its wearisome way ; 

No soul on the beach—but a dreamer 
In love with the desolate bay ; 

No blue in the sky—but the firmer 
Black belt of a cloud boding rain ; 
No joy in the waves—but the murmur 

As of men in their pain. 


No soft summer wind—but the bluster 

Of gusts from the northernmost height ; 
No bird-life at all—but a cluster 

Of seagulls reluctant of flight ; 
No life in the port—but a dreary 

Dark atmosphere everywhere ; 
No joy in my heart—but the weary 

Wild winter of care! 
FRED. J. Cox. 





ART. 


—~—-—_ 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

THE Royal Academy will open its doors on Monday next to 
the public, nearly a week later than usual. The exhibition 
differs little in character from what is ordinary, and is, upon 
the whole, an averagely good one. The Academicians and 
Associates are, if anything, stronger than usual in proportion 
to the outside contributors; and the usual miscarriages of 
justice in the matter of selection and rejection of pictures 
are, if anything, more numerous than usual. It is not often, 
for instance, that two such popular favourites as Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle, the landscape-painter, and Mr. W. L. Wyllie, the 
painter of the Lower Thames, are rejected in the same year. 
(Mr. Wyllie writes, somewhat bitterly, that his picture was a 
rather imaginative one, and so he supposes they disliked it.) 
And amongst the sculptors, also, there is wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. André Brouillet, one of the most noted of French con- 
temporary artists, has been sent to the door, and (we hear 
from Paris) his astonishment and indignation knew no bounds. 
But all this is old news; why should not the “ Club” do what 
they like with their own P 

Let us see what their “own” is in the way of pictures 
actually hung, and for the most part done by themselves. 
The first thing that strikes the eye on entering, for it faces us 
as we pass through the turnstiles eager for our annual 
pictorial surfeit, is the great gilt “ Queen” who sits in the 
sculpture-room by aid of Mr. Gilbert’s genius, over three times 
the size of life. Here she sits, with broad, ample folds of 
drapery swung round her, in an elaborate throne-chair, 
above which a crown is suspended, with a ball and sceptre 
and all other insignia of Royalty,—sumptuous, splendid, 
and powerful. The work is a great one—great not only 
in conception, but in achievement—one more proof that 
genius can transcend the commonplace and beautify the 
ordinary,—can do this and yet leave every essential fact un- 
touched and unidealised. Compare her Majesty as she 
appears on Mr. Boehm’s Jubilee coinage, and as she is here in 
Mr. Gilbert’s statue. Look also for demonstration of this 
artist’s genius, at the mingling of delicacy and power in the 
work. Here sweep the broad folds of robes, which a giant 
might have planned; there on the winged figure which stands 
upon the orb of Empire, is work which would not disgrace 
the most delicate handicraft of the goldsmith. On the one 
hand, a living, and, to tell the truth, a not too beautiful human 
being sits in the chair of state; but on the other, the person 
depicted looks, as she is, the Queen of half the world, of a— 


’ 


“Chain of Empires spread from dawn 
To set of sun.” 
This is a great achievement. 

Sir Frederick Leighton this year sends one of his most 
important pictures, a picture of which it is perhaps almost 
sufficient criticism to say that it is such as a President of an 
Academy should send. It is refined, unemo- 
tional, well drawn, carefully designed, elaborately executed,— 
a long, low picture of classical subject, * Andromache” (cap- 
tive after the fall of Troy), drawing water in the market-place. 
This picture is chiefly pleasant to us in its isolated groups, 
as, for instance, the group of women at the fountain on the 
right, and the whole would perhaps be better if woven as a 
tapestry than executed in the present medium. It is little use 
pointing out minute faults in such work as this. A criticism 
of this picture, to be worth having, demands considerably 
more space than is at our disposal ; but it is worth referring, as 
a curious instance of mistake in the scheme of colour, to the 
bright yellow of the woman’s robe in the foreground, and 
the crimson fez of the man. These strike discordant 
notes, and injure greatly the colour effect of the picture. 
Exactly opposite to this hangs Sir John Millais’s single contri- 
bution to the Gallery, a large Scotch landscape of reeds and 
pools and tufted grass, bordered in the distance by a belt 
of firs, above which appear blue mountains,—a slice of 
Nature, unsympathetic, but softly bright, and only wanting 
a little less of the painter and a little more of the man to 
render it as interesting as it is accomplished. Note, for an 
instance of carelessness very characteristic of Sir John’s work 
at the present time, that there is a long sausage-shaped piece 
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of ground in the middle of this work (as large as some of the 
smaller pictures here), which has no gradation of colour, no 
detail of form; were it cut out, no human being could tell 
what it represented. And it is so much out of tone with the 
rest of the picture, that when the eye has once seen it, it is 
impossible to look elsewhere. For the rest, the beauty of the 
work is its brilliant and yet soft light, light filtering through 
the thin grey veil of cloud which overspreads the sky; and 
the defect of the work is its lack of choice, its saying to the 
spectator,—‘I really did not care what I painted, and so took 
the first thing that come to hand.’ The ‘ first thing’ happened 
to arrange itself badly in parallel lines from foreground to 
zenith, and, consequently, in parallel lines we have it. Still, 
a fine picture; and one that perhaps no one being but Millais 
could have done so well, or would have done so (in a measure) 
badly. 

One other great work must be mentioned here, and that 
with the more need as its painter has often been criticised in 
these columns on the side of harshness rather than appre- 
ciation. Mr. Vicat Cole has sent one of the best pictures of 
the year, and probably, taking into accotnt the difficulties of 
the subject, the best picture of his life. This “ Port of London” 
is worth a hundred of his “ Arundels,” sunny cornfields, and 
sticky reaches of the Upper Thames,—it is full of life, of 
movement, of strength, of thought. The mere composition 
of the picture stamps it as the work of a master, and its 
execution is solid and, if we may use such an expression of 
technical skill, dignified. No sloppiness, no affectation, and 
no self-proclamation are to be found here. This is simply a 
picture of what the Thames—the commercial Thames—looked 
like in the year of grace 1887, and Englishmen, I think, will 
feel a little proud when they look at it and say,—‘ Well, it’s 
not such a poor matter, after all, to belong to the country that 
owns that river, and to the nation who made and manned 
those ships.’ Had the colour been as fine as the composition, 
had there been just a wee bit more transparency in the water 
and brilliancy in the sky, this picture might have competed not 
unworthily with Turner. Even as it is, we venture to predict 
that this will in a short time become a memorable picture, and 
one which will stand as a typical representation of the scene it 
depicts. And the reason is evident: it is true to fact, and at 
the same time true to Art, in that it gives not the fact only, 
but the fact with some touch of magnificence. It endows 
Nature, not in the richest way, with intense human emotion, 
with the keenest human feeling, but still with a good strong 
perception of the meaning and scope of the facts which it 
seeks to convey, and gives them their utmost significance and 
grandeur, not simply depicting them as they might appear 
to the eyes of a clear-seeing idiot. 








BOOKS. 


a oe 
ION KEITH-FALCONER.* 
THE subject of this memoir had a brief life, yet one that was 
full, true, winning, marked by considerable achievement, and 
rich in auspicious promise. He was among the happy souls of 
whom it may be said, not that they chose religion, but that 
religion possessed them from the first. The third son of the 
late Earl of Kintore, he spent a gladsome childhood at the 
family seat of Keith Hall, in Aberdeenshire. From his earliest 
days he was notable by reason of sundry characteristics not 
uncommon in children of good disposition who are carefully 
nurtured, but evinced by him in surpassing measure. His 
mother and his nurse, in a brace of lifelike little sketches, 
singularly exempt alike from mawkishness or transport, tell of 
his innate and intense truthfulness, his thoughtful considera- 
tion for others, his steady self-denial and self-sacrifice which 
found a peculiarly early development. The child proved 
father tothe man. His boyish impulses passed into a habitual 
and very commanding determination, which his whole mind 
with compactest fidelity supported him in pursuing. Securely 
privileged against the inroads of misgiving or timidity, he 
acquired an evenness of power, the strength of a self- 
sustaining force, which might have become unamiable had it 
not been mated with a subduing gentleness and an exquisite 
courtesy. His soul was never torn by doubt, longing, or despair ; 





* Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer, MA, Late Lord Almoner’s Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Cambridge, and Missionary to the Mohammedans of Southern 
Arabia. By the Rev. Robert Sinker, B,D., Librarian of Trinity College, 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co, 








yet he loved no darkness, paltered with no truth, was even coy. 
scious to some degree of his narrownesses and partialities, 
Mild and sweet, ardent and sincere, upright and dignified, he 
respected the feelings and the liberties of others, and was truly 
noble because, though staunch, he was tolerant, while his purity 
was unsullied. His course, all along, was that of an ever 
upward-tending metamorphosis, though the transformation 
was less than the growth. It is a just complaint that we have 
too many biographies. In this instance there was not a great 
deal to tell; but it deserved telling. The narrative is given 
with taste and discretion. There is not an over-indulgence 
in details that are irrelevant or uninteresting. As little ig 
there of a too scrupulous reticence. The author has done 
his work deftly. His book will be prized outside the circle of 
friends. 

Falconer was a pupil at Harrow, at Cambridge, and at 
Leipzig. In the three places, his strong individuality, his 
tender affectionateness, his clear and absolute convictions ag 
to all that is éssential and lustrous in the Christian economy, 
were seen and honoured. At Harrow he varied his work in 
the school by learning shorthand, in which he became a 
proficient ; by practice as an athlete and bicyclist, attaining 
success in both characters, especially the latter; and by 
figuring as a temperance advocate. Withal he gave a 
thoroughly conscientious attention to his studies, his clear- 
headedness matching his diligence. One of his masters, with 
great pertinence, regards this latter trait as a necessary 
concomitant of his moral single-mindedness. At Cam- 
bridge he wrought hard. He had a special aptitude for the 
acquisition of languages; but his versatile nature gave 
him a firm grasp of a good many subjects. At the same time, 
he pondered more deeply than before those grave problems 
that affect eternal interests, while simultaneously he developed 
a considerable power of public address, which he employed to 
utter, with the keen directness of a genuine religious insight, 
piercing and reconciling words to the wretched and the out- 
cast. Mr. Sinker’s acquaintance with him began when he 
decided to read as a candidate for theological honours. His. 
aspect and character are thus described :— 

“His appearance, his manners, his tastes, were all strikingly 

like what they were in later times. He had a remarkably tall,. 
well-shaped figure, whose symmetry seemed to take off from his 
height of 6ft. 8in. Physically very strong he certainly was, in 
one sense, or his wonderful feats of athletic endeavour would have 
been impossible. Yet for all those feats, which were partly due, 
no doubt, to the sustaining power of a strong will, he could not 
really be called robust. His kindly voice and genial smile will 
live in the recollection of his friends; like good Bishop Hacket,. 
he might have taken as his motto, ‘Serve God and be cheerful.’ 
Side by side with his geniality there was at all times the most 
perfect, and, so to speak, transparent simplicity. Never was a 
character more free from any alloy of insincerity or meanness. 
No undertone of veiled unkindness, or jealousy, or selfishness, 
found place in his conversation.” 
His nervous energy was abundant. He could call upon him- 
self with facility for the expenditure of force in diversified 
ways to an unwise extent. There can be little doubt that he 
exhausted his strength where he meant to train it, drawing on 
capital when he deemed that he was making investments. 
Here is an example of a bicycling feat described by himself in 
a letter to Isaac Pitman, the phonographer, who had advised 
him to drop smoking :— 

“T think the following will gratify you. Early in the year, I 

consented to meet John Keen, the professional champion, in a five- 
mile bicycle race on our ground at Cambridge in October. I forgot 
all about my engagement till I was accidentally reminded of it nine 
days before it was to come off. Immediately I began to train hard. 
The first great thing was to knock off smoking, which I did. Next, 
to rise early, and breathe the fresh air before breakfast, which I 
did. Next, to go to bed not later than 10, which I did; next, to 
eat wholesome food, and not too much meat or pastry, which I did; 
and finally, to take plenty of gentle exercise in the open air. What 
was the result? I met Keen on Wednesday last, and amidst yells 
of delight this David slew the great Goliath,—to speak in plain 
language, I defeated Keen by about five yards. The time was by 
far the fastest on record.” 
It lasted only fifteen minutes and twelve seconds. The 
last “lap” of 440 yards was accomplished at the rate of more 
than eleven yards in a second, under forty in all. He describes 
himself as having been in “ beautiful condition. I did not 
perspire nor blow from first to last.” He expresses gratifica- 
tion at having been able, notwithstanding his other work, to 
beat with comfort the fastest rider in the world, and adds,—“ 1 
am bound to say that smoking is bad, bad for the wind and 
general condition.” ; 
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At Leipzig he had a special friend in old Dr. Delitzsch, 
whom he pictures as “ very small of stature; white hair; neck 
encased in white bandages; with head broad and flat, not high 
nor intellectual-looking. He is very poetical and mystic in 
his conversation, very kind and homely in his manner, and 
hunts up all English-speaking students, especially the Scots.” 
Returning to this country in 1881, Falconer resumed in the 
East End of London that work among the poor to which he 
had given some of his efforts at Cambridge. Here he was 
brought into close intercourse with General Gordon, and 
became largely subject to the spell of his fascination. 
There are many characteristic letters from him. In one, 
he vents the wish that “I could put you into some- 
thing that would give you the work you need,—viz., secular 
and religious running side by side,” and asks,—‘‘ Would you 
go to Stamboul as extra unpaid attaché to Lord Dufferin P 
If so, why not try it, or else as private secretary to St. Peters- 
burg? If not, then come to me in Syria to the Hermitage.” 
This last invitation Falconer afterwards regretted he did not 
accept. He went to Assiout, on the Nile, some two hundred 
miles above Cairo, in order that he might study Arabic. His 
letters from thence are very readable and full of thought, 
though he was disappointed with Egypt, its climate, its 
scenery, and its people. Returning to Cambridge, he was 
appointed Hebrew lecturer at Clare College, then Arabic Pro- 
fessor, published a translation from the Syriac of the Kalilah, 
a work that had been on his anvil for a long while, and 
married Miss Bevan. From 1884 he had begun to revolve 
the idea of becoming a foreign missionary. Some writings 
by General Haig, advocating an attempt to evangelise Arabia, 
determined his purpose. His wife shared his enthusiasm. 
They went together to Aden at his own expense, though the 
mission was connected with the Scottish Free Church, of 
which, from his earliest days, he was a devoted adherent. His 
plans had a tinge of the adventurous spirit that beseemed his 
friend Gordon; yet they were deliberate, well-weighed, and 
feasible, especially to one of such inflexible vigour alike in 
will and execution. He took with him a medical colleague, 
upon whose ministrations he set great store, looking for 
advantageous effects from them. He was not to see the issue. 
Soon he was prostrated by fever. His sufferings were endured 
with heroic equanimity. They did not last long, for God’s 
finger touched him and he died, passing away in sleep. His 
work is to be continued, though such another worker will not 
be easily found,—one that recalls that old elegy on Sir Philip 
Sydney :— 

“A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face 

The lincament of gospel books ; 


For sure that count’nance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are written in the eye.” 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS.* 
NoOMINALLY an attempt to represent, by a series of “interiors ” 
und cabinet photographs, a moribund ecclesiastical com- 
munity, this little volume by a new writer—at all events, by a 
writer new to us—is at once the most successful, the most 
truly literary, and the most realistic attempt that has been 
made for years—if not for generations—to reproduce that 
humble Scotch life which is saved from sodden misery by 
the cultivation of the domestic affections and by the occa- 
sional outbreaks of an essentially unconscious humour, and 
from moral, though not always from material, failure, by 
religion. For anything like (though in many respects 
exceedingly unlike) Mr. Barrie’s book, we must go as far back 
as John Wilson’s Lights and Shadows, or some of Thomas 
Aird’s sketches in prose and verse. But Wilson was more of 
a preacher of political and moral righteousness, according to 
his lights, than of an artist; many of his characters were 
pegs on which he hung discourses (often excellent) against 
ireligion, laxity in morals, and demagogism, or excuses 
for raptures in which there is a great deal of genuine 
piety, but also not a little toddy. Aird is, as a rule, so 
anxious to wreathe Wordsworthian aureoles of simple dignity 
round the brows of his peasants, that he does scant justice to 
the wrinkles in their faces and the patches on their corduroys. 
Of living writers, the author of Thrawn Janet has perhaps the 
quickest eye to eccentricities in Scotch character ; the best 





* Auld Licht Idylls, By J.M, Barrie, London; Hodder and Stoughton, 1983, 





of him is Scotch, as his friend, Mr. Henry James, has recently 
maintained in the Century Magazine. But he is, or thinks 
himself, a Scotchman of the world. A collector of moral 
vertu in the shape of Scotch types, he regards Robert Burns, 
Fleeming Jenkin’s ancestors, and Alan Breck alike with 
curious, impartial, cosmopolitan eye. The author of Johnnie 
Gib is quite as realistic an artist as Mr. Barrie. But Mr. 
Alexander never seems to have taken greater pains with his 
pictures—and more’s the pity—than to prepare them for some 
provincial Exhibition. Mr. Barrie has the Academy in his eye, 
perhaps a trifle too much. He gives us Auld Licht Idylls, but 
where is the “ Auld Licht” itself? His “Auld Licht” ministers 
bang their Bibles, as they assail Original Sin or inveigh against 
the use of peppermints during worship. His “ Auld Licht” 
laymen discuss the Immortality of the Soul before they slink 
into “The Bull.” At a funeral, “We all fade as a leaf” pre- 
cedes a discussion on the habits and financial position of 
the deceased. But what of the faith, certainly simple, perhaps 
rude, which made the poor weavers of Thrums, “ o’ercome 
by labour and bowed down by time,” starve themselves to 
secure a preacher after their minds, which rendered a man of 
education willing to run the gauntlet of the petty economies 
and gossip of such a place, to spend and be spent, body and 
soul, for £80 a year? And the poor hovel of an “ Auld Licht” 
kirk in dismal, mist-soaked, not infrequently snow-locked 
Thrums, was it never transfigured, was there “never any hour 
—say, of moaning midnight—when such Kirk hung spectral 
in the sky, and Being was as if swallowed up of Darkness”? 
But although not a Scotch Rembrandt, Mr. Barrie is a pains- 
taking Scotch artist. He is conscientious in his work, and he 
is probably wise in his generation. 

This volume is a series of sketches of an imperium in imperio, 
of the life spent by the members of a small and theologically 
narrow body established in and leavening the lump of a com- 
munity of weavers located somewhere, apparently, between 
the towns of Aberdeen and Perth. Mr. Barrie, who writes in 
the character of schoolmaster in the glen of Quharity and Free- 
Church precentor in Thrums, and opens his volume with a 
description of his school-house, when isolated from the rest of 
the world by a snowstorm, in a style which recalls the late 
Richard Jefferies, tells us that the scene of his Idylls— 

“Ts the handful of houses jumbled together in a cup which is 

the town nearest the school-house. Until twenty years ago, its 
every other room, earthen-floored and showing the rafters over- 
head, had a hand-loom, and hundreds of weavers lived and died 
Thoreaus ‘ben the hoose,’ without knowing it. In those days 
the cup overflowed and left several houses on the top of the hill, 
where their cold skeletons still stand. The road that climbs from 
the square, which is Thrums’s heart, to the north is so steep and 
straight, that in a sharp frost children hunker at the top, and are 
blown down with a roar and a rush on rails of ice. At such times, 
when viewed from the cemetery, where the traveller from the 
school-house gets his first glimpse of the little town, Thrums is 
but two church-steeples, and a dozen red stone patches standing 
out of a snow-heap. One of the steeples belongs to the new Free 
Kirk, and the other to the parish church, both of which the first 
Auld Licht minister I knew ran past, when he had not time to 
avoid them by taking a back wynd. He was but a pocket edition 
of a man, who grew two inches after he was called; but he was so 
full of the cure of souls, that he usually scudded to it with his coat- 
tails quarrelling behind him.” 
Here Mr. Barrie plants—or, having found planted, he photo- 
graphs—one of the few ultra-seceder communities known as 
“ Auld Lichts” which are left in Scotland, and which used 
to regard the parish church, and even tolerably well-to-do 
Dissenting bodies, very much as these last used to regard 
Prelacy and Popery. Here is the history of the starting of 
a sect of the kind, as told by Mr. Barrie, without a tincture of 
exaggeration :— 

“One Sabbath day, in the beginning of the century, the 
Auld Licht minister at Thrums walked out of his battered, 
ramshackle, earthen-floored kirk with a following, and never 
returned. The last words he uttered in it were, ‘ Follow me to the 
commonty, all you persons who want to hear the Word of God 
properly preached; and James Duphie and his two sons will 
answer for this on the Day of Judgments.’ The congregation, which 
belonged to the body who seceded from the Established Church a 
hundred and fifty years ago, had split, and as the New Lights 
(now the United Presbyterians), were in the majority, the Old 
Lights, with the minister at their head, had to retire to the com- 
monty (or common), and hold service in the open air, until they 
had saved up money for a church. They kept possession, how- 
ever, of the white manse among the trees. Their kirk has but a 
cluster of members now, most of them old and done; but each is 
equal to a dozen ordinary church-goers, and there have been men 
and women among them on whom the memory loves to linger. 
For forty years they have been dying out, but their cold, stiff 
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pews still echo the Psalms of David, and the Auld Licht kirk 
will remain open so long as it has one member and a minister.” 

In Auld Lichtism, Scotch Dissent touches the bottom, so to 
speak. The professors of it, whom, on account of their paucity, 
Mr. Barrie is able to portray with the minute care of a Dutch 
painter, represent Presbyterian hair-splitting at its finest and 
dreariest. The present writer, although Thrums is unknown 
to him, can testify to the truth of the following as to the 
relations of an ultra-seceder minister to his congregation :— 

“Never was a man more uncomfortably loved than Mr. 
Dishart. Easie Haggart, the maid-servant, reproved him at the 
breakfast-table. Lang Tammas and Sam’l Mealmaker crouched 
for five successive Sabbath nights on his manse wall to 
catch him smoking (and got him). Old wives grumbled 
by their hearths when he did not look in to despair of 
their salvation. He told the maidens of his congregation not to 
make an idol of him. .... . Twenty were his years when he came 
to Thrums, and on the very first Sabbath, he knocked a board out 
of the pulpit. Before beginning his trial sermon, he handed 
down the big Bible to the precentor, to give his arms freer swing. 
The congregation, trembling with exhilaration, probed his meaning. 
Not a square inch of paper, they saw, could be concealed there. 
Mr. Dishart had scarcely any hope for the Auld Lichts; he had 
none for any other denomination. Davit Lunan got behind his 
handkerchief to think for a moment, and the minister was on him 
like a tiger. The call was unanimous. Davit proposed him.” 

And yet these Scotch weavers, who were so anxious to be 
admonished of the sinfulness of their condition, were frequently 
reduced to such poverty that they had to part with their 
minister simply because they could not keep him. “When 
they were not starving themselves to support a pastor, the 
Auld Lichts were saving up for a stipend. They retired with 
compressed lips to their looms, and weaved and weaved till 
they weaved themselves another minister.” Auld Lichtism 
may seem petty and pitiable, and yet it must have had its 
redeeming virtues, and, as we have already said, Mr. Barrie’s 
picture of it is incomplete, because he does not give sufficient 
prominence to the spirituality and the faith which lay behind 
its censoriousness and poverty. “Strong was he that had a 
Church,” says Carlyle, who, in his eagerness to discover and 
promptitude to denounce Original Sin in his neighbours, is 
essentially a Seceder; “he stood thereby, though ‘in the centre 
of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities,’ yet manlike 
towards God and Man; the vague, shoreless Universe had 
become for him a firm city, and dwelling which he knew.” 
The Auld Lichts of Thrums are inglorious, though by no 
means mute Carlyles. 

Mr. Barrie deals with the political, the amatory, the literary, 
and even the belligerent side of his Auld Licht community ; 
one of his most humorous chapters treats of a fight between 
its members and the inhabitants of a neighbouring parish 
who misspent their Fast Day by spending it in Thrums. 
Perhaps the most ambitious of his sketches is “ The Courting 
of T’ Nowhead’s Bell,” describing a race on a Sunday—in the 
literal sense—between two rivals for the affections of a farm- 
servant, and the repentance of the winner; and by Scotch 
readers it will probably be regarded as the most amusing. Yet 
it strikes us as too detailed, and a trifle farcical. But in his 
chapter on “ Lads and Lasses,” Mr. Barrie brings out admirably 
the curious diffidence of Scotch peasant-lovers. “ At last, 
‘Will ye hae’s, Bell?’ would have dropped from his half- 
reluctant lips; and Bell would have mumbled, ‘ Aye,’ with her 
thumb in her mouth. ‘Guid nicht to ye, Bell,’ would be the 
next remark; ‘Guid nicht to ye, Jeames,’ the answer; the 
humble door would close softly, and Bell and her lad would 
have been engaged.” But to our thinking, the best chapter 
in the book is “ Cree Queery and Mysy Drolly,” which tells 
of the affection between a poor grinder and his mother, 
who were known in the community in which they lived 
by these uncouth nicknames. Mr. Barrie’s most obvious 
literary faculty is a certain dry, almost granitically hard, 
humour. But here we have tenderness in addition to 
humour. Poor Cree Queery was accused of miserliness in 
his last years, because he was known to have been saving up odd 
sixpences. But the secret of his parsimony came out when he 
was on his death-bed, and when a friend sent him half-a- 
sovereign. “Cree added the sixpences and coppers in his 
pocket to the half-sovereign. After all, they only made some 
two pounds; but a look of peace came into Cree’s eyes as he 
told the woman to take it all to a shop in the town. Nearly 
twelve years previously, Jamie Lownie had lent him two 
pounds, and though the money was never asked for, it preyed 








on Cree’s mind that he was in debt. He paid off all he owed, 
and so Cree’s life was not, after all, a failure.” 

We have thought it positively our duty to call attention at 
some length to this book, because in its fidelity to truth, its 
humour, and its vivid interest, it is a complete and a welcome 
contrast to the paltry “duds” which are nowadays printed by 
the dozen as pictures of humble and religious life in Scotland. 


THE AUSTRALIAN RACE.* 


Wuat is the Australian race which, isolated on a huge con- 
tinent for many thousands of years, was never able to evolve 
a State of the smallest kind, which has no sentiment of 
nationality, and which apparently has only succeeded in 
framing and rigorously applying, as its sole achievement, most 
complicated and astonishing regulations governing marriage? 
We have read Mr. Curr’s careful and impartial summary, and 
the great body of evidence which he has laboriously collected, 
and we do not see that the Australian has done anything 
special except devise a system by means of which he prevents 
the marriage of blood-relations, invent the boomerang proper, 
the weapon which returns to the thrower, and perhaps the 
wommera, the simple instrument with which some of the tribes 
hurl the spear. These are not great conquests in polity and 
science, and the sum is not greatly augmented even if we add 
the alleged cure of snake-bites by means of tight ligatures 
above and below the wound, and the use of the knife, or rather 
the flint-edge, to drain off the infected blood. What is to be 
thought of a race which would hunt, trap, and fish, but would 
not till the ground; which for thousands of years has been 
dependent upon chance supplies of food, and throughout the 
whole period, so far as can be inferred from any existing 
evidence, never sought to provide for the morrow, but lived 
on from hand to mouth? If the gifts of Nature had been 
abundant, this might not be regarded as surprising; but they 
were not, and beyond a weir here and there on the rivers, 
there seems to have been no effort to conquer or even contend . 
with rude Nature. A truly wonderful people, who had in 
themselves no impulse to rise much above the level of the 
other animal life surrounding them, and who, when discovered, 
were, as a race, what they had been for wons. If they ever 
attained a less degraded state, the evidence of its existence 
has disappeared ; and if they did not, it is fair to assume that 
the representatives of the breed did not belie their forbears. 


Mr. Curr’s contention is that the Australian race is the 
product of a cross in which the Negro had a large share, that 
the family arrived on the continent in this state, and was 
preserved from change by isolation. The Australian is, con- 
sequently, not a. Negro. He is not black, but copper-coloured, 
and the children have sometimes light hair. He is a remark- 
ably hairy man, which the Negro is not, and in other respects 
he differs from the African; but there are affinities of language, 
and some marked resemblances between the two. The first 
pointed out by Mr. Curr is that neither worship God. 
“ Whether the Australian,” he says, “ has a knowledge of the 
existence of God, is at least doubtful ; but certainly he has no 
religious tenets or system of worship.” Yet, oddly enough, 
the Australian fears ghosts, providing they are not too old, 
for his apprehension, it seems, only extends to the ghosts of 
the newly dead. He also, like his sable African relative, 
believes devoutly in sorcery and witchcraft, and apparently in 
starry influences, but beyond these rudimentary notions his 
spiritualism does not go. Both races have a similar way of 
marking the person by incision and not by tattooing; and 
each believes that the death of a robust man must have been 
caused by sorcery; so that the opinion on the subject of 
witches “ modifies the whole civil code,” if such a learned term 
can be applied to the unwritten law of savages. Then, 
throughout a great part of the Australian continent—that is, 
the central tracts—circumcision and some horrible cognate 
secret practices prevail, upon which we need not dwell. We 
said that the “ Blackfellow ” invented a marriage system ; but 
as something so much like it exists in Africa, if he did not 
invent his own law, he brought it with him when he reached 
the continent. In like manner, there are other resemblances of 
customs, such as knocking out one or more of the front teeth, 
piercing the nose in order to insert a bone or feather, painting 
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with clay or red ochre, and some methods of burial. Even the 
law that a man must not see his mother-in-law, nor she him, 
on any account, finds its counterpart in Africa. The point 
need not be further pursued. Mr. Curr’s conclusion is that 
“the Australians are a very homogeneous people, with Negro 
customs and languages, but with hair and colour such as no 
Negro possesses.” And he certainly piles up a good deal of 
evidence to prove the affinity, despite the physical contradiction. 
His theory, as we have said, is that the Australian is a Negro 
cross, and he gives his reasons for the opinion that the mixed 
race, at some very remote period, and in no great number, 
landed in the North-West, not far from Port Darwin, and 
thence spread in a manner which he elaborately describes 
throughout the vast island, the several West, Central, 
and Eastern streams of tribes meeting on the South 
Coast, at the end of their wanderings in search of land 
and food, but not fusing, since the distinctive differences 
of customs still remain. At no time, apparently, could 
the population of the continent have been large, since the 
natural supply of subsistence was always relatively, and often 
absolutely, small, anf the limited capacities of the race did not 
enable them to supplement Nature by labour and art,—that 
is, to cultivate. North of Torres Straits, the Papuan tills the 
ground and uses the bow and arrow; south of that narrow 
waterway, the Australian does neither. He is a man with no 
thought for the future, even the near future, inferior in that 
respect to the squirrel, the ant, and the bee. He neither digs 
nor builds; he has no numeral higher than, at most, five; and 
while he names everything specifically, he has few “ collective 
terms” indicating whole classes; he has no articles, no infini- 
tive, no auxiliary verb, no relative pronoun, and no sibilant. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Curr points out some excellences in his 
language not found in any other, although he admits that its 
defects render precise speech almost impossible. On the 
whole, the Australian is very low on the scale, but has some 
points of interest, especially one, indicated by Mr. Curr in this 
sentence at the end of a long statement. ‘‘ From these facts,” 
he writes, “ I am led to conclude that the Australian race is of 
vast antiquity, and that, owing to the remarkable isolation to 
which it has been subjected, it has preserved more of the 
customs, linguistic peculiarities, and ways of thought of the 
Black races of antiquity than any other people now existing 
on the globe; and that hence, if we would realise what the 
earliest Black savages were like, we must study the Australian 
before he passes away.” For he is departing fast before the 
rifle, the diseases, and the reckless energy of the White man, 
who, it is plain, as he cannot absorb, will gradually extinguish 
this relic of an older world left so long segregated in the 
Southern seas. 


Whether, if the continent had been kept in permanent 
relations with the rest of the world like Africa, the race would 
have improved, or whether it is of a kind which cannot go 
beyond a certain low level, must now be mere matter for 
speculation. Mr. Curr found the children brought to the 
mission and Government stations quicker in learning than 
English children, but wanting in solidity and perseverance. 
He thought that all their acquirements would vanish if they 
were transferred to the bush, as happened in some cases; and 
it was found that Blacks, previously instructed in agriculture, 
to whom cottages had been given would not cultivate the 
gardens and fields attached to their homes. But we read that 
one of his vocabularies was written out by a native trooper of 
the mounted police, who is thus described :—‘“ He spends his 
time reading novels and newspapers, has built himself a little 
house and detached kitchen, has a bed set on posts, and has 
become so civilised that he has lost the faculty of tracking and 
other accomplishments of aboriginal life.” Here is a promising 
exception, and it seems that he had comrades, though none so 
distinguished. The result of our contact with the Blacks is 
thus summed up :— 

“The only suecess which our treatment of them has had is in 
the cultivation of their intellects; and if their education [at 
mission and other stations] is persevered with for several genera- 
tions, I see no reason to prevent their being brought to a level 
with ourselves. In bodily health they have conspicuously receded. 
Their state of dependence on us has undermined their former self- 
reliance, and left them without character. Religion and civilisa- 
tion our Blacks have not attained.” 

But surely the paragraph is somewhat inconsistent, for the 
European level cannot be attained unless the moral qualities 
are developed,—one might almost say, brought into being. 





Education should not, though it sometimes does, injure health ; 
but it should never undermine self-reliance. The inference is 
that the wine is too strong for the bottles. And that seems to 
have been the opinion of an extremely intelligent Roman 
Catholic missionary, who preferred giving his young people 
physical work, but even then in moderation, seeing, as he 
remarks, that the aborigines “ cannot stand, at once, not even 
our food, much less our daily hard work, be it mental or 
physical.” In fact, the attempts to civilise the race do not 
seem to have met with much success, despite the example of 
the trooper. The Colonial Governments have collected some 
on Reserves, and great pains have been taken, with these 
results, in Victoria :— 


“The Blacks on these Reserves have easily been induced to give 
up murder, cannibalism (to which they were never much addicted), 
and polygamy. As regards religion and morality, passing over a 
little outward show, it seems to me that they do not exist among 
them; and though these Blacks have been among us for forty 
years, and many of them have been born and brought up on our 
missionary stations, I am convinced that, were they once more 
returned to their forests and cut off from communication with the 
Whites, they would in a single lifetime become exactly what we 
originally found them.” 


That is not the language of hope; but there is ample material 
in these well-stored volumes on which the student can base a 
judgment for himself. We may part with them by extracting 
a traditional account of the Deluge, which, if the story were 
not tragic, we should be inclined to say showed a sense of 
humour in “the Blackfellow.” It was current in Gippsland :— 


“Ages ago, there was no water in what are now lakes, rivers, 
and seas, known to the Kurnai (a name which seems to have in- 
cluded all the tribes of Gippsland), for an immense frog had 
swallowed up the whole of it. This state of things, it appears, was 
asource of great discomfort to the animals generally, and especially 
to the fishes ; so they held a consultation on the subject, and came 
tothe conclusion that the only remedy was to make the frog laugh, 
and that if this could be accomplished, there would soon be plenty 
of water. To give effect to this idea, every animal presented him- 
self before the frog in the most ludicrous postures he could assume, 
and went through his funniest antics. For a time, however, they 
were unsuccessful, until the eel stood upon the tip of his tail, 
which so tickled the frog that he literally burst with laughing, 
and the water poured from him in such vast streams that there 
was presently a deluge, and all the Blacks would have been 
drowned had not one of them, Loon by name, made a large canoe, 
in which he saved a great many.” 





DORNER’S “CHRISTIAN ETHICS.’* 

Tuts is the last work we shall obtain from the able pen of the 
late Dr. Dorner, and it may be said that it fitly crowns the 
edifice of his manifold labours. Universally recognised to be 
one of the ablest, if not the ablest of theologians, his works 
have ranged over a vast extent of ground, and he has contri- 
buted something of value to every topic he touched. The 
period of his theological activity was a somewhat troubled one. 
One great controversy followed hard on another; sometimes 
good people thought the foundations were destroyed; and 
through it all men looked to Dorner to see how he bore him- 
self, and gathered heart again when they saw him undisturbed. 
His was not the stolid calmness of ignorance, but the stead- 
fast courage of one who knew history and had measured the 
forces at work. He calmly wrought on, giving his mighty 
powers to the service of Christian science, and has left a 
record memorable and valuable to all men. As one of his 
colleagues, Professor Weiss, has said,—‘‘ There rested on his 
whole being a consecration such as is lent only by the nobility 
of a thorough sanctification of the inmost nature, and by the 
dignity of a matured wisdom.” 

His works are already familiar to English readers, and all 
who know them will rejoice to place beside them his System of 
Christian Ethics. It is somewhat curious to think that we 
have no work on Christian ethics from an English author. 
No doubt we have translations of the works of Martensen, of 
Wuttke, and now of Dorner. In Germany there are many 
treatises on the subject, notably that of Rothe. It would lead 
us too far afield to ask the reason why, in Christian ethies, 
English literature is barren, even if we could find an answer ; 
but it is at least curious that so much should be made of 
Christian ethics in Germany and so little with us. The reason 
is not that we are indifferent to ethics or to Christianity, for the 
ethical studies produced in our own country are fit to take their 
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place among the greatest works in that department, in any 
language or in any country or time. Nor is it that Christian 
ethics are disregarded. Essentially, though not formally, we 
have scattered through our literature studies of great signifi- 
cance on detached questions of Christian ethics,—sometimes 
in sermons, sometimes as magazine articles, and sometimes 
in other places and forms. It is desirable, however, that 
we should have a systematic treatment of the question in 
the English manner, and according to the English method 
of philosophising ; for, much as we are indebted to Germany in 
this and other departments of knowledge, the fact remains 
that we must write our own literature, and work out our own 
theology and philosophy. We may learn much from Dorner, 
but his manner is strange to us, his culture different from 
ours, and it is hard to make him speak in our English tongue. 
We shall have to assimilate what is valuable in his thought, 
transform it, and reproduce it in an English form, before it can 
have its proper effect on us. Meanwhile, English readers must 
do the best they can with this translation. The translators 
have honestly striven to invest the thought of Dorner with an 
English vesture, and they have been fairly successful. Even if 
sometimes there is a harshness and ruggedness in the diction, 
and if at other times there is a failure in catching and setting 
forth the exact shade of meaning, we must remember how 
difficult their task was, and how great a resistance the German 
of Dorner presents to translation. This resistance is partly 
due to style, and partly to Dorner’s habit of laying a burden 
of thought on every sentence which no language can bear 
without difficulty. 

The characteristics of Dorner’s way of thinking are abun- 
dantly present in this work. To him, creation and history are 
the result of a divine plan which aims at the realisation of a 
kingdom of God in which moral perfection may be attained 
by man. All the history of the past is a series of steps in the 
process by which this goal of moral perfection is to be reached. 
Dorner traces the different stages of moral knowledge through 
which mankind has passed. By moral impulse, by the con- 
sciousness of a moral law, and, finally, by divine love made 
manifest to men by Christ, man has been prepared for entrance 
into the kingdom of God. It is instructive to follow Dorner 
as he traces the successive stages of moral attainment. Take 
the first division of his work, “ The Order of the World as Fixed 
by God at Creation, antecedent to the Moral Process,” and we 
find a connected and luminous discussion of man’s natural 
endowment by creation, of the psychical element in man’s 
moral constitution, of the rational element, of the individuality 
in man’s moral endowment, and of the natural union of the 
differences in human nature. In the discussion of these 
topics, Dorner is brought into immediate contact with, 
sometimes into conflict with, ordinary systems of ethics, and 
defines the relations of the Christian system of ethics to 
philosophical ethics. In the second division he sets forth 
“The Divine Order of the Universe as the Law of Action for 
the Moral Faculties.” Here let us quote a section :— 

“On the basis of the physical and mental faculties of a common 

and individual kind which have been considered in the First 
Division, the moral process is initiated. This is done by the 
separation of the moral feeling, which is the beginning of the 
rational human existence, into moral sense and impulse, and at a 
higher stage into actual conscience and freedom. This separation 
takes place in order that the objective moral law may make its claims 
in a clearly conscious way upon the free will. By the moral pro- 
cess, however, the simple or natural unity of the rational human 
constitution is broken up relatively only for the sake of seeking a 
higher form. Accordingly this Division is subdivided into the 
doctrine of law, of conscience, and of freedom.” (p. 191.) 
The discussion moves onward with keen dialectic precision, 
each step is firmly taken, and becomes in turn the foundation 
for further advance. A keen analytic faculty is at work, and 
the elements set free by analysis are taken up in the synthesis 
of a new movement. We are constantly reminded of the 
Hegelian dialectic; but it is Hegelianism with a difference. 
For with Dorner the highest category is not intellectual, nor 
even spiritual in the Hegelian sense of the word; it is personal, 
and every movement is seen ultimately to be in the grasp of 
personality. 

Hence the significance of the personality of Christ in all 
that Dorner has written. It is both the source and goal of all 
his thinking, as it is to him the source and goal of nature and 
of history. Christ has realised the highest morality of man- 
kind, has expressed the fullness of divine law, has manifested 


the perfect love of God, has created in man faith and peace | 





and love, and thus has established the kingdom of God on the 
earth. In this division, Dorner sets forth how this work is done, 
Nothing more instructive can well be conceived than the 
description of the manner in which the heart is cleansed, the 
life is elevated, the conduct is purified, and all the organic 
movements of society are purified by Christ, who is at once 
the principle of the kingdom of God and the head of humanity, 
The description of the general process is often worked ont 
also in particular detail, and light is thus cast on many 
pressing problems of the present hour. For example, take the 
following on “ The Christian View of the World,” and observe 
how it holds the balance between extremes the one-sidednegg 
of which makes them equally untrue :— 

“Christian wisdom, united with love and based upon faith, leads 
us to a view of the world which is opposed both to pessimism and 
optimism. As against the former, the Christian knows through 
faith that the supreme good has already come, and is present in 
the world; as against the latter, he recognises that the supreme 
good has still to come, and has yet to be realised through love, 
Thus, through Christian wisdom in the form of hope, love is guided 
to the particular work which must be performed in order that that 
part of the chief good may be realised whose time of realisation ig 
come. And so love effects the transition from virtue as an inward 
impulse, to outward virtuous deeds, or acts, and in these manifests 
its productive activity. And this takes place in such a way that 
every true act of virtue is a product of the whole virtuous energy of the 
Christian, and in it faith, love, and hope are in essential union 
with each other.” (p. 388.) 

While the work as a whole is fitted to stimulate thought and 
guide it, and while it may be truly described as one of the 
greatest contributions yet made to Christian ethics, it must 
be said that some of the discussions contained in it are the 
reverse of profitable. These, however, are mostly on side- 
issues, and may be disregarded without injury to the argument 
asa whole. We refer more particularly to such discussions 
as those on temperament, races, and nationalities, and to such 
theories as those Dorner sets forth with regard to the origin of 
the different races of mankind. Now and then he seems to 
give way to fancy, and to set forth various speculations, which 
we are sure will not stand the scrutiny of science. These, 
however, are not numerous, and may be disregarded, while his © 
marvellous intellectual force, his great spiritual energy, and 
rich wisdom have found for themselves a vesture which the 
Christian world will not let die. We feel that we shall often 
return to the pages of this work, for the illumination of the 
mind on questions of moral principle, and for guidance in 
matters of practice; and we know we shall not come in vain. 





HANNAH MORE.* 

One of the liveliest, and in some ways the most interesting, of 
the “ Eminent Women Series,” has been contributed by Miss 
Yonge, in her Life of Hannah More. Besides a clever and 
vivid sketch of an original character, we have a curious picture 
of that England so near to us and yet so far off,—the England 
of the beginning of this century and the end of the last. To 
write in so small a space, and yet effectively, the story of a 
long life, lived from 1745 to 1833, with bright slight touches 
showing the changes of the times, the gradual evolution of one 
world from another, and the gradual development of a character 
which went on changing with the times, and deepening to the 
close, requires a gift for realising, seeing, and understanding 
the successive surroundings of a single figure, their influence 
on it, and its effect on them, which we only wish were universal 
among biographers. 

Miss Yonge begins by defending Hannah More against the 
imputation of being merely a narrow-minded Methodist, a 
prejudice strengthened by Sydney Smith, who ought to have 
known better, in his Edinburgh review of Celebs. She did not; 
as he says that she did, “ belong toatrumpery faction ...... 
degrading the human understanding to the trash and folly of 
Methodism.” “ Her excellence and devotion have, in a manner, 
obscured her fame, and the many who are inclined to take her 
as an impersonation of what is impertinently called ‘goodi- 
ness,’ have no idea of her talents, or of the society she enjoyed. 
The friend of Garrick, Horace Walpole, and Johnson was no 
narrow-minded woman absorbed in village gossip.” She 
belonged to an old Puritan family of Norfolk, and no doubt 
her ancestors may be responsible for the strong religious 
tendency which showed itself as she advanced into middle 
life, and which made her one of the most distinguished pioneers 
of the civilisation and practical Christianity of the present 





* Hannah More. By Charlotte M. Yonge, ‘‘Kminent Women Series.” 
London: W. H. Allenand Co, 1888, 
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day. What would they say and do, we wonder, the people 
who sneer at Hannah More for Methodism, if they found 
themselves living in such a district as the Cheddar of her time ? 
We are very much mistaken if they would not at least wish to 
follow in her steps. 

In her young days, however, Hannah had no idea of all the 
hard philanthropic work in store for her. A young, pretty, 
demonstrative woman, with a great deal of cleverness and 
brightness, she was introduced by Sir Joshua Reynolds’s sister 
into the best literary society of London, and became extremely 
popular. Among her first friends were Garrick and his wife, 
Dr. Johnson, Burke, Mrs. Montagu, Percy of the Reliques ; 
later, she became intimate with Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Vesey, 
and the other ladies of the Bas Bleu society. She was 
petted, teased, and joked with by Johnson, whom she appears 
to have flattered rather too much, but that was the fashion of 
the time. She wrote poems which were much admired in their 
day, but to us, we must confess, are quite unreadable, from 
their utter artificiality—Sir Eldred, for instance, which 
Johnson thought much finer than any old ballad discovered 
by Percy, and which Garrick read so movingly, “to select 
audiences,” that even the poet herself was reduced to tears. 
She also wrote two or three plays, which were acted in London 
with some success. But perhaps her best-known poetical 
work is the Sacred Dramas, published about 1780; a book 
which “ has gone through nineteen editions, though the author 
soon wrote,—‘The word sacred is a damper to the dramas. 
It is tying a millstone round the neck of sensibility, which 
will drown them both together.’” This fear does not seem to 
have been realised, for all the Bishops and the literary people 
went into raptures over these dramas, which were considered 
equally elegant and religious. “Indeed, Mrs. Trimmer wrote 
that they excited in her much the same devotional sentiment 
as the Scriptures themselves !” : 


One of the oddest and most characteristic experiences of 
Hannah More’s earlier literary life was the story of “ Lactilla.” 
This object of interest appeared at Bristol, where Hannah and 
her sisters lived, for she only spent the winters in London 
among her friends :— 

“Tt was in the course of this summer that the sisters learnt 
from their cook that the milkwoman, Anne Yearsley, who called 
for the kitchen refuse of their large household, was in great 
distress, and, moreover, was given to writing poetry. On investi- 
gation, it turned out that the woman, in spite of great poverty 
and a large family, had read various poems, and written verses 
good enough to excite vehement enthusiasm in the ladies; who 
not only believed in her wonderful genius, but endowed her with 
all imaginable virtues. ..... Hannah went to work, correcting 
and arranging Yearsley’s poems for the press, and writing 
letters about ‘Lactilla’ to all her friends, who became fired 
with the same enthusiasm, so that Mrs. Montagu wrote,—‘ What 
force of imagination! What harmony of numbers! In Pagan 
times, one could have supposed Apollo had fallen in love 
with her rosy cheek, snatched her to the top of Mount Par- 
nassus, given her a glass of his best Helicon, and ordered the Nine 
Muses to attend her call! In thirteen months Hannah had 
written about a thousand letters on her behalf, and collected £600 
for her, which was to be invested for her benefit. But notice and 
success had turned the poor woman’s head. ..... She thought 
herself wronged by not having the whole sum placed in her hands, 
and even spread a report that Miss More was purchasing an 
estate for herself with it.” 


Mrs. “ Lactilla” afterwards set up a circulating library at the 
Hot Wells; but her ingratitude left her kind patroness a 
sadder and a wiser woman. 

To us, in spite of the great names of Johnson and Garrick, 
and in spite of the undeniable cleverness of much of Hannah’s 
writing, both verse and prose, inspired by their atmosphere— 
Johnson called The Bas Bleu “a very great performance ”— 
the latter years of her life, with their hard practical work, are 
far more interesting. 

“ Miss Hannah More, something must be done for Cheddar 
In these words Wilberforce, after a visit to that wild district, 
pointed out to Hannah the real work of her life. This was in 
1789. Cheddar and the Mendip Hills were then inhabited by 
an almost savage race, either the roughest sort of miners, or 
people plunged in frightful poverty. There were no schools ; 
the clergy “ never dreamt of residence in so savage a district,” 
a constable dared not execute a warrant, the farmers declared 
that “religion would be the ruin of agriculture.” Hannah 
and her sister Patty, however, were not terrified by all these 
obstacles. They set to work; they made friends with obstinate 
farmers, and more easily with the wild people themselves ; 


yp 





they conquered, as far as possible, the opposition of the clergy | 


—the hardest task of all, and the most unpleasant—they 
founded Sunday-schools, and “gradually the work extended 
over an area of fifteen miles, and finally of twenty-eight, so 
that the summer Sundays of Hannah and Patty were like 
those of a modern Colonial clergyman during the thirty most 
active years of their lives. They generally rode, on account 
of the bad roads, to one or other of their villages in regular 
rotation, to assist in the teaching.” It was after beginning 
this work that Hannah and Patty wrote their tracts, chiefly 
in rhyme, which had an immense run, and were read alike by 
rich and poor. Butit was not all success. Besides being accused 
of Methodism, Hannah was suspected of teaching “French 
principles,” and was violently attacked by the curate of 
Blagdon, who wrote pamphlets against her. The Anti-Jacobin 
Review took up the question, and “ disgraced itself,” as Miss 
Yonge truly says, by joining in the absurd cry that Hannah 
More was a Calvinist and revolutionary. But we have not 
space to go further into this subject, and will only say that 
the chapters relating to the work at Cheddar are singularly 
curious and interesting, vividly showing what were the trials 
of a pioneer in these things. 

One is glad to think that all the persecutions and dis- 
appointments were bravely borne by Hannah’s cheerful spirit. 
It was after this that she wrote Celebs and several other 
books ; and we have to think of her as a delightful old lady 
with many friends, among them the little Lord Macaulay, 
talking in “ printed words” at seven years old. She outlived 
all her sisters, and at eighty-three moved from her old home, 
Barley Wood, to a house at Clifton, where she died at eighty- 
eight, happy and playful, and writing verses nearly to the last. 
Many of her views on life and literature seem to us now narrow 
and unsatisfying, but this, of course, is very much the fault of 
the times she lived in ; and there are few women whose influence 
has been, on the whole, more strongly felt for good. We will 
end by quoting part of a pretty description of Hannah More 
in her old age, in a private letter from a visitor about the 
year 1825 :— 

“TI was much struck by the air of affectionate kindness with 
which the old lady welcomed us to Barley Wood. There was 
something of courtliness about it, at the same time the courtliness 
of the vieille cour, which one reads of and seldom meets. Her 
dress was of light-green Venetian silk, a yellow, richly embroidered 
crape shawl covered her shoulders, and a pretty net cap, tied under 
her chin with white satin ribbon, completed her costume. Her 
figure is engagingly petite ; but to have any idea of the expression 
of her countenance you must imagine the small, withered face of 
a woman in her seventy-seventh year; and imagine also (shaded, 
but not obscured, by long, perfectly white eyelashes), eyes dark, 
brilliant, flashing, and penetrating, sparkling from object to 
object with all the fire and energy of youth, and sending welcome 
on all around...... I bade her adieu with regret, for I never 
had the good fortune to meet with so perfect a relic of a well- 
spent life. The spirit within was as warm and cheerful as if the 
blood of eighteen instead of eighty coursed in her veins. She is 
indeed a woman who has lived to good purpose.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Nineteenth Century is full of good papers, the most 
attractive being Mr. Gladstone’s answer to Mrs. Ward, men- 
tioned elsewhere. “ The Defencelessness of London,” though 
it will not startle Englishmen as Sir E. Hamley perhaps hopes 
it will, is well worthy of careful attention. He thinks it 
possible that if all arrangements were made in good time, if 
positions were previously selected, and if the necessary guns 
were provided, London might be defended by Volunteers, 
leaving the field army free to fight outside. Our own impres- 
sion is that London, from the enormous multitude of its 
people, is indefensible, and that its Volunteers would be far 
better employed in strengthening the field army ; but the ques- 
tion is one for experts, and on one point we entirely coincide 
with Sir Edward Hamley. Whatever it is resolved to do should 
be done without delay, so that if the danger arrives, there shall 
be neither confusion nor hurry nor want of material, the latter 
being the danger we chiefly apprehend. It is utter folly, unless 
it is resolved to abandon London, to leave anything to the last, or 
to forget the difficulty any Government will have in keeping 
the huge city in anything like order. The payment of wages 
would stop within twenty-four hours of London being 
threatened. “The Disenchantment of France” is the best 
essay we remember by Mr. Frederick Myers. He thinks that 
France is losing all her “ illusions,”—that is, all her spiritual 
beliefs, faith in the supernatural, faith in the regenerating power 
of utopian ideas, faith in the beauty of sexual virtue, faith even 
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in free-will, and is sinking into determinist materialism, one 
effect of which is a pessimism so deep as to produce a reluctance 
to keep up the number of the population. Mr. Myers, whoad- 
duces evidence for his theory drawn from all recent literature, 
sees no sign on which to base a hope, though, he adds, a revival 
of the belief in a future state, which might arise from psycho- 
logical inquiry, would profoundly modify all existing mental 
conditions in France. The article is one of the most suggestive 
which has appeared in any recent magazine-——Lord Thring’s 
assault on the County Government Bill is not as attractive as it 
might have been made. Its central thought, which is that the 
Bill is incomplete, is overlaid with too great a mass of detail. 
We at least cannot see why the “ intermediate area,” and many 
other improvements for which Lord Thring pleads, cannot be 
added after the County Councils have been brought into 
working order. They can make the necessary arrangements, 
subject to some general principle, much better than Parlia- 
ment can. Mrs. Blake writes charmingly, and could have 
given us an admirable essay on “The Bahamas” and their 
Negro population ; but this one is injured by its scrappiness. 
Every subject is quitted for another just when the account 
becomes most interesting. Though not hostile to the 
negro, Mrs. Blake, like Mr. Froude, evidently thinks his 
life injuriously happy,—that is, one in which happiness 
is too possible with only intermittent exertion——Lord 
Lymington protests with much force against “ tinkering 
the House of Lords,” and especially against making it a 
“ House of Superior Persons.” He does not object to a few 
Life-Peers, and would advocate the expulsion of black sheep ; 
but would either leave matters there, or create a new Upper 
House, elected, but with a high property qualification. That 
alternative, we fear, would not do. The new House would 
either be crushed by its unpopularity as a House of the rich, 
or it would be in incessant collision with the House of 
Commons.——Mr. Childers gives a pleasant account of Nieder- 
bronn, the Bath in a corner of Northern Alsace whose waters 
are so efficacious in cases of confirmed indigestion or dyspepsia. 
There are hundreds of miles of road or mountain path around 
the place full of variety,—castles, ruins, old houses, and other 
objects of interest. The baths, though little known in 
England, have been celebrated since the days of Augustus. 
Only two cautions are necessary for the visitor,—never talk 
politics, and never write to an official in French. 








The Contemporary does not attract us much this month ; 
but Mr. Gill, an Irish Member, states with force and calmness 
the only solid objection to the Closure, its tendency to make 
Members regard the House as one only for business, and, by 
reducing the amount of deliberation, to lower its influence on 
the public. We do not think that will happen, because 
a subject worthy of debate will always be debated; but that 
is the weak point of the system. Mr. Gill’s illustration 
of his argument is, however, a bad one. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has not been lowered by its closure rules, but by the 
absence of worthy objects of legislation which is the necessary 
consequence of the Federal system. The House, when not dis- 
cussing the Tariff, has little to do but job, the best evidence 
being that Mr. Cleveland has been compelled to veto 114 Bills 
in one year, 103 of them being Pension Bills. We hardly 
know what to make of Mr. L. Courtney’s lecture on “The Occu- 
pation of Land.” He disclaims any idea of recommending 
nationalisation ; but he would, as we understand him, allow the 
State to insist, through Councils of Advice filled with picked 
men, that land, including the unhealthy quarters of great cities, 
should always be applied to the best, that is, usually, the most 
productive, use. That is a large idea, and will require 
threshing out in papers and speeches not quite so drily economic 
as the present one. We suspect it would be found in practice 
to threaten the enjoyment of property—not property itself, but 
its enjoyment—rather more seriously than Mr. Courtney is at 
present disposed to admit. Mr. Bradlaugh seems to us to have 
scarcely thought out sufficiently his attack on the Civil List. 
He does not sufficiently recognise the fact that a right of pro- 
perty may attach to an office or a status without attaching to 
an individual, and he makes too light of the kind of national 
pledge involved in words like these, which, as he admits, are 
recited in the Civil List Act of the present reign. The 
draftsmen of the Act may have been all wrong; but how are 
we to go behind it without shaking all statutory rights to 
property ?—“ It recites that ‘ the said several hereditary rates, 











duties, payments, and revenues now belong and are due and | peasan 


payable to your most'excellent Majesty. And whereas your 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to signify to your faithful 
Commons, in Parliament assembled, that your Majesty placed 
unreservedly at their disposal those hereditary revenues which 
were transferred to the public by your Majesty’s immediate 
predecessors.’” In practice, the matter does not signify a jot, 
as Parliament will settle the next Sovereign’s allowance at its 
discretion ; but we may as well be fair in argument, and as 
matter of argument, Parliament has explicitly asserted ‘the 
Queen’s ownership of the properties she is held to haye 
surrendered.—Principal Donaldson’s paper on “ The Position 
of Women in Rome” is curious and instructive, but we must 
wait to see it finished before commenting on its view. 

Mr. Freeman sends to the Fortnightly Review a rather dis- 
cursive paper upon the House of Lords and the County 
Councils, full of historical knowledge, but rather too much 
devoid of practical suggestion. Mr. Freeman intends this, 
but it diminishes the interest of his remarks. As regards 
the Lords, his object appears to be to show that the 
purely hereditary character of the Upper House is an accident, 
and that in introducing Life-Peers or ex-officio Peers, to which 
latter he greatly inclines, we should only revert to the original 
constitution of that body. Thatis true; but have men retained 
so much antiquarian feeling that merely to prove a method 
ancient is to recommend it? If it was a good method, 
why did it not live? As regards the Councils, Mr. Free. 
man is opposed to the nomination of any members by 
co-optation, and would rather trust the elective principle 
pure and simple. He fears that with the deprivation of 
functions, the office of County Magistrate will lose rank, but 
will retain hope as long as the Magistrates are unpaid. After 
they are paid, “the smallest office will sink into the smallest 
hands.” There is a most pleasant paper by Mr. Grant Allen 
upon Concord, the “ residential country town ” of Bostonians, 
and of all country-places in America, the one best known to 
Europeans. Americans, be it noted, will not live willingly in 
the country, and Concord is their nearest approach to country 
life :— : 

“In spite of all its world-wide fame, it is but a place of four 
thousand people, with a straggling, grassy, tree-besprinkled air, 
as befits the retreat of well-to-do retired Bostonians. American 
friends had taught us beforehand to expect an old-fashioned, 
half-English, Kate Greenaway sort of country town; but to our 
European or Europeanised eyes (for I plead guilty myself to being 
by birth and training American) what seemed most striking and 
characteristic was its utter Americanism—the very new, bright, 
fresh, and modern aspect of the streets and shops, and houses and 
gardens. Concord, in fact, is nothing more than a village of villas, 
most, or all of them, wooden, but neatly painted, original, and 
often even quaint in design, prettily relieved by balconies or 
verandahs, and as thoroughly domestic in their style and appoint- 
ments as if they were really meant to live in. Apparently 
American architects have here solved for America in wood the 
same simple problem which Norman Shaw and the Queen Anne 
school have lately solved for the London district in good red brick 
—how to build pretty and convenient houses, entirely habitable, 
with some taste and some ssthetic purpose, out of the common and 
proper material of the country, and how to build them for human 
beings to live and move in, with strict fidelity to the demands of 
that given material itself. Bedford Park is of brick, bricky; 
Concord town is of wood, wooden; and that which to vulgar ears 
sounds like harsh condemnation, is, in the truth of things, com- 
mendation extraordinary.” 

The town is surrounded by low hills, beyond which still 
stretches the deep, endless forest, beloved of Thoreau, the man 
who strove to live with Nature alone, and annihilate care by 
doing without everything, but who, according to Mr. Allen, 
was a bit of an impostor too, always looking round to see who 
noticed his success. Walden Pond, Thoreau’s favourite 
lakelet, is near Concord, and is really “a clear and deep green 
well, half-a-mile long, and a mile and three-quarters in cir- 
cumference ; a perennial spring in the midst of pine and oak 
woods, without any visible inlet or outlet, except by the clouds 
and evaporation.” It is curious that Mr. Grant Allen, though 
he notices all natural things, fails, like everybody else, to give 
us any clear notion of what is distinctive in American scenery. 
Mr. W. M. Torrens wants a better coastguard to suppress 
the East African slave-trade; but he must first soothe away 
the jealousies of the European Powers. They could organise 
one easily enough if they would only unite ; but to unite, they 
must have given up hopes of aggrandisement upon the 
coast, and have settled their boundaries once for all— 
Madame de Borring’s account of Danish peasant-life, with 
its carefully marked gradations of class—the labourer, the 
t-owner, and the yeoman not intermarrying—is pleasant 
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to read; but we wish she had explained what becomes of any 
surplus population. This little picture suggests a content 
almost missing in England :— 

“The yeoman class in Denmark object to take life sadly, and 
every farm-house of any size possesses a guest-chamber, built 
solely for the purpose of merry-makings, and used whenever an 
excuse for a dance or feast can be invented. Surely a sign of 
long prosperity and content! Here there is placed a long table of 
planks, supported on barrels, but covered with snowy drapery, 
almost hidden beneath the good cheer. The dinner will consist of 
soups, varied roasts, endless cakes, cheese, and the delicious 
‘ Rédgréd,’ a sweet made of barberries deluged in thick cream. 
The thirst consequent upon this substantial fare is assuaged by 
many beverages ; first, the much-favoured ‘snaps,’ considered a 
fine tonic; old ale, cider, and mead; and finally, a curious drink 
quaintly called ‘old wine,’ the chief merit of which must lie in 
the name, since it is but a mixture of rum, brown sugar, and 
water. With simple piety, when all are seated, a hymn is sung 
and a blessing asked, and then the repast begins in earnest, 
lasting for two or three hours, to be succeeded by dancing, which 
is carried on till dawn.” 


A wedding festivity lasts three days. The cottages are very 
large and clean, and cost a shilling a week ; and wages average 
eleven shillings a week. They are kept up by the habit of the 
children of seeking work as they grow up outside their own 
villages. Mr. F. Myers’s criticism upon Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry, though written with careful kindness, is on the whole 
depreciatory, his feeling being that while his thoughts are 
often beautiful, their form tends sometimes to be prosaic. 
That would not be our judgment, though, no doubt, lines can 
be picked out in which Mr. Arnold falls into the Words- 
worthian error of mistaking commonness for simplicity. 





The National Review publishes a sort of round-robin, signed 
by nearly every eldest son of a Peer who is also a Member of 
the House of Commons, on the reform of the Lords. They 
all, Lord Hartington included, say that reform is required, and 
that Life-Peers ought to be created. The-best-known excep- 
tion is Mr. Bernard Coleridge, who wishes for no reform of 
the Lords because he wishes to see England governed by 
Single-Chamber Democracy.——The number contains no very 
striking paper, but any one who wishes to understand what 
local self-government in Ireland might be like, should read the 
extraordinary reports of Guardians’ proceedings collected by 
Mr. P. Bagenal. The rowdyism could perhaps be paralleled 
from reports of London Vestries; but a London vestryman 
would faint at the idea of a municipal cheque being dis- 
honoured. In Ireland that seems to be a joke. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_@— 

The Land Question: its Examination and Solution. By Thomas J. 
Elliot. (Cassell and Co.)—Professor Elliot’s contribution to this 
question is the analysis of the farm accounts of the Wilton House 
Farm (farmed by Lord and Lady Herbert of Lea). The result 
may be briefly put in the words of his preface,—‘ The common 
question, ‘Can corn be profitably grown in England at the present 
low prices ?’ is herewith answered in the affirmative.” 





By far the most conspicuous figure in Only a Governess, by Rosa 
N. Carey (Bentley), is the hero, Launcelot, who would, we think, 
have been more appropriately fitted with the name of another of 
the Knights of the Round Table. What he suggests to us is 
Sir Galahad in a mild form, adapted to modern ideas,—that is 
to say, a pure and high-minded man who, though resigning no 
innocent domestic joys or comforts, devotes himself to helping 
lame dogs over stiles—of course, we are speaking metaphorically— 
as his prototype did to riding about the world, “shattering evil 
customs everywhere ;” and if, as seems not impossible, the author 
is inclined to think that this helping of lame dogs is the proper 
nineteenth-century development of the spirit whereby Sir 
Galahad was animated, she must permit us to observe that 
it is, at any rate, a somewhat tame manifestation thereof. 
However, her knightly, unselfish hero, who is perpetually acting 
deus ex machina to somebody or other, has real, sterling, 
good stuff in him to win esteem and admiration; and we 
are sure that all readers will take leave of him with cordial 
wishes for his happiness with the wife whom he has educated and | 
watched over since her childhood. The title of the book made us 
fancy that we were to have a heroine in the slighted and despised- 
victim line ; but that supposition was quite a mistake, for at her 
first appearance (which, by-the-bye, does not take place till the 
end of the first volume) she is living very happily with employers 
who treat her like one of the family, and there she remains until 
she exchanges their protection for that of a husband. A thin | 
veil of mystery (easily penetrated by the ingenious reader) | 





surrounds her for a while; but instead of being the adventuress 
which mysterious governesses in novels are apt to be, she 
is a bright, winsome, young Irishwoman, whose general popu- 
larity and facility for getting on with people makes it wonderful 
that she should have experienced such difficulty as she did 
in that way with her husband and his sister,—one feels she 
must have had a singularly unfortunate knack of showing her 
worst side to them more than to any one else. There is a child- 
heroine in the first volume, who is afterwards left very much out 
of sight till she reappears just before the end, to be married, 
and who might well have been seen more of during the inter- 
mediate period, as she is not less interesting than the title-réle 
lady. There is care and conscientious work in the book; it has a 
good moral tone, and is pleasant and readable, even though it has 
not sufficient story and incident to fill three volumes satisfactorily, 
and may possibly be a trifle milk-and-watery. 


The Chameleon. By Charles J. Dunphie. (Ward and Downey.) 
—These “fugitive fancies on many-coloured matters,” as the 
author calls them, are as difficult to criticise, or even to describe, 
as such things commonly are. Perhaps the best way of giving an 
idea of them will be to say that they are as like “Elia” as a 
favourite disciple’s works are like his master’s. There is the same 
variety of subject. Mr. Dunphie has views about “ Burlesque,” 
as Lamb doubtless would have had, had it been then born, or, let 
us say, attained its present growth. He is sometimes pathetic, 
more frequently humorous, and he writes some good Latin verse 
of the comic kind. Altogether, this is a pleasant volume which 
one may dip into at random, feeling sure that one will light on 
something readable. 
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| c. 
| Physicians) JUS. G@. G@ CORKHILL, M.B., 
SMEDLEY’S. t 


M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
MATLOCK. 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineus a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


ROWLANDS’ 








| Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
| contains no lead, puisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
| and can now also be had in a 


MACASSAR | GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
OIL Usual sizes, 33 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. 


Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 


IMPAIRED VISION. 


The general method of testing the sight is completely 
erroneous. No distinction is made between old sight and long 
sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it is of 
common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes separ- 

( ately for unequal vision. Unsightly spectacles are given when 
OU R light and elegant folders would be in every way more beneficial, 
simply because folders are more difficult. to fit. As a result 
people dread having to wear glasses at all, and postpone using 


e Y 2 S | them until they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 
' 
. 


try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience im- 
mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials. No charge for cmsultation, Particulars of suit- 


| ing the sight by correspondence sent free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—=—@——— 


Agassiz (A.), Three Cruises of the ‘ Blake,’ 2 vols. 8-0 .. ..(8. Low) 42/0 
Alexander (W. L.), System of Biblical Theology, 2 vols. 8vo.. (i. &T. Clark) 21/0 
Balfour (J. B.), Annals of Botany, Vol. I., roy 8vo ... (Oxford Univ. — 36/0 
Bassett (A. B.), Hydro-Dynamics, Vol. I., "BVO... aesuchineshenesceivenvan «...(Bell) 10/6 
Bennett (C.), Cloud on St. Ange’o, 2 vols, Cr BVO ........cceeeeeseeeee cence (Unwin) 21/0 
Bigg (U.), Xenophon’s Cyro; wdia, Book i., 12mo ........ (Oxford Gui Press) 2/0 
Bruck (L.), Guide to Health Resorts ia Australia, OP BUD iscncceszse (Bailliére) 7/6 











Clarke (H.), Two Chorus Girls, cr 8VO  ...........sceeeeecneseeres (Sonnenschein) 36 
I Le, IER I PID nso necncocconsessccccnsnsenecescecotvessesnoencasenii (R.T.S, 1/6 
Dale (D. ‘i The Shepherd’s NEN, MEIODD «50 cscchdvncunasauubesscvcasnanwesnsteieon R.T.S.) 2/6 
Evans (H. H ), St. John, the Author of the Fourth Go-pel, cr 8vo ...(Nisbet) 6/0 


Francis and Frances: an Unexp!ainable Phenomenon, er 8vo.. Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Gerstcd (A. G), Ru'es of Aseptic and Antiseptic Surgery, roy — Omeat = /0 
Green (E. E ), Barbaras Brothers, cr 850 (R TS iN 
Green (F. W. E ), Memory, cr BVO wee. 
Hardy (T.), Wessex Tales, cr 8vo.. 
Harrison (W. J ), History of Photograp » 8vo.. 

















Hayward (B), Ail E'se of No Avail, 3 vols. cr 8v0 ‘ it 
Hey’s Fabeln tiir Kinder, edited by Er. Lange, 12m0 ............000800 * Whittaker) 2/0 
James (A ), Physiological and Clinical Studies, 8vo.. Oliver & Boyd) 4/0 


King (J. EK. , Sound and Inflexion of Greck and — » &, Oxf Univ. Press) 18/0 


Kunard (R}, », The Book of Card Tr ACKER, BVO.00.00000000000 cosse0e ....(Bazaar Office) 
Lang (A.), Euterpe, WPAN icsinhasbausossaupruscns cobtbsuvahbesspureesneasaeeauie (D.. Nutt) 7/6 
Lester (M.), Fat of the Land, 3 vols. er 8vo......... .(W. Blackwood) 25/6 
Maturin (W.), Blessedness of the Dead in Christ, or ERO cia ce (Macmillan) 7/6 
Mayhew (A.), Concise Dict. of Middle English, 1150-1580 (Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Morris (W.), Signs of Change, cr 8V0..........66 sseesseecceceeeee (Reeves & Turner) 4/5 


Morris (W. O’C.), The Land System of Ireland, cr 8vo Hodges) 2/6 
Nichola (J,) & C. Dymon}, Practical Value of Christianity, cr 8vo (Triibner) 3/6 






North (T.), The Morall Philosophie of Doni, cr 8vo ..............6..006 D. Nutt) 8/6 
Poole (8. » a of Mohammedan Coins at the Bodleian (Oxf. Univ. Seon 12/6 
Rawlins (F. H ), Eton Lat'n Grammar, Cr 8V0..........:0cceccsseesseeeeees (Murray) 6/0 
Reynolds (R. ), Commentary on St. John’s Gael: Vol. Il., roy 8vo0 (C. K. Paul) _ 
Roemer (J.), Origins of the English People, SV0............se0.0ee000 (C. K. Paul) 18/0 
Sims (G. R.), Mary Jane Married, cr 8vo .......... .. (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Sinclair (J.), The Church in the Sea, roy 8V0  .............cseseceescereeees Si i 








Smart (H.), Saddle and Sabre, cr __, ee 
Smith (R. P.), ~— sher Criticism, }2mo 
Sparkes (J. C. 1); A Manual of Artistic Anatomy, roy 8v0 
Steere (K.), Memory of, cr 8vo 

Sweet (H.), History of English Sounds, 8vo .. .. (Oxford Univ. Press 14/0 
Uchard (M), My Uncle Burbasson, roy 8vo. -eeees(Vizetelly 15/9 
Wycherley (W.), Plays of, er 8vo........... ‘..(Vizetelly) 2/6 













HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, 
WEST BROMPION, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 





Witl be OPENED by the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR of LONDON in full state 





OPENING DAY, SATURDAY, MAY 12ru, at 3 p.m. 





Patron. 
His MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIENT. 
H.R.Y. the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY. 
DrrecTor-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 

PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH RECEPTION COMMITTLE, 
Col. J. T. NORTH. 

PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Cay. L. BONACINA,. 


The First Exclus:vely ITALIAN EXHIBITION held beyond the boundaries 
of the Peninsula. 





The most valuable and varied Collection of 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTINGS 
ever exhibited. 





Magnificent and uniqne Display of 
ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. 





= BUSTING sions &e, of ssid inte KING of ITALY. 


pur ITALIAN EXHIBITI ON. 


SCENES FROM ITALY. 
ROME IN LONDON, 

Roman Market Place. Roman Forum, 
Colosseum and Palace of the Cresars, 
Vesuvius, Bay of Naples, and Italian Fleet. 
Borghese Gardens. Tuscan Farmhouse, 
Capri Blue Grotto. Temp!e of Vesta, 
Italian Government Naval Exhibits, 
Venetian Lace Makers. Faenzi Pottery Makers. 
Venetian Glass Manufactory. 

Alpine Switchback Railway, 

Venetian Illuminations, 

Italian Restaurant and National Dishes, 





The Italian Exhibition Band. 
The Scots Guards’ Band. 
Italian Concerts. 
Neapolitan Mandolinists and Singers. 
The Celebrated Italian Marionettes, 


a" ITALIAN EXHIBITION, 
Open 11 a.m, toll pm, 


Adm’ssion to the Exhibition—Opening day, 5s; all other days, is. 
Crown days. 

Seacon-Ticket Holders are entitled to almission to the Exhibition on the 
opening day. 








No Half-a- 


Applications for Season-Tickets to be made to 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Esq., Secretary. 
Single Season-Tickets, £1. 
Double Season-Tickets, admitting Gentleman and Lady, 3)s. 
Season-Tickets for Children (under 16), 103. 


ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 





i ies 





EMORIAL to MRS. CRATIK, 


It will be esteemed a privilege alike by the large circle of friends of the late 
Mrs. Craik, and by those who only knew her through her books, to a:sist in setting 
up some permanent memorial of her life and work. Those who were honoured 
with Mrs. Craik’s personal friendship, wiil alwavs hold her memory dear and 
sacred,—the memory of a brave and beautiful life, of a heart overflowing wich 
kindness, and of a hand ever busy for the happiness of others. And not they only; 
it is one of the best rewards of successful authors that they number among their 
friends many of whom they have no personal knowledge ; and the Author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” and “‘ A Nob'e Life,” is in many homes a household 
name, an adviser, a helper, ‘and a friend, through whose writings the world is the 
richer and purer. 

It is suggested that the memorial should take the form of a marble medallion 
in Tewkesbury Abbey. Tewkesbury was the place selected by Mrs. Craik as the 
home of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” and it was the la-t place visited by her 
before her death. Ske identified the various spots which she has described, with 
an interest that her readers also feel, and which they have shown for many years. 
It is this association of Tewkesbury with Mra. Oraik’s best-known work, which 
bas led the Committee, with the consent of the Rev. Canon Robeson, the Vicar of 
Tewkesbury, to decide upon the Abbey as the mest fitting site for the contemplated 
memorial. Tais noble church has been admirably pat in order, and is well kept 
and much appreciated by the town. Itisa'so a building in which 8 mural monn- 
ment will be seen to great advantage. 

The Committee, therefore, submit the proposal to all realers of Mrs, Craik’s 
writings, confident of sympathy and help. 








CoMMITTER, 
Rev. Canon Ainger. | Colonel Maurice. 
Mrs. C. F. Alexander. | F.C. Miers, Exq 


| Sir J. EL Millais! "Bart., R.A. 

| Mrs. Molesworth. 
Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 

Mrs, Oliphant. 

Prolene F, I. Palgrave. 

Sir Noel Paton. 

Miss Paton, St. Andrews. 

Rev. Dr. Puillips President of Q.13e.’s 
Coll., Cambr.dge. 

Henry "Mul xk Pilkington, Esq., Q.C, 


Mrs, Allingham. 

Rev. Heary Allon, D.D. 

Mises Mary Anderson. 

Rev. William Benham. 
Edmund T. Bewley, Esq , Q.C. 
William Black, Esq. 

Arthur Blackett, Esq. 

Robert Browning, Esq. 

Dr. T. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S. 
Professor Edward Caird. 


Dr. Campbell, Lower Norwood. Rev. Professor Bartholomew Price, 
Clarence M. Dobell, E:q. F.R.S 
Archibald Geikie, Esq, F.RS. Dr. Priestley. 


Briton Rivié.e, Esq., R.A. 
Charles Santley, Esq. 

Madame Antoinette Sterling. 
Professor Stokes, M.P., P. R. 8. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

Baron Tauchnitz, Leipziz. 
Lord Tennyson. 

Hon. Hillam Tennyson. 

Sir William Thomson, F.R.S, 
Sydney Williams, Esq. 
Madame Guizot ds Witt. 

Kev. Henry F. Wolley, Shortlan ts. 
W. Aldis Wright, E-q. 

| Miss Yonge. 


Sir George Grove. 
Joseph W. Harper, Esq , New York. 
Hubert Herkomer, E:q., A.R A. 
W. Holman Hunt, Esq 
tg Honour Judze Hughe:. 
. H. Hutton, Esq 

pot nas Hnoxley, F.R.S. 
Professor William Ja:k. 
Sir F. Leighton, Bart , P.R.A. 
J. Norman Lockyer, Esq , F.R.S, 
J. Russell Lowell, Esq. 
Sir John Lubhock, Bart., F R.S. 
Rev. Donal Macleod, D.D. 
Alexander Macmillan, Esq 
Miss Frances Martino. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the Treasurer, A 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


*,* The name of Mr. Matthew Arnold was included ia ths original list of the 
C.mmitte*. 





A. MACMILLAN, Esq., 29 Bedford 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPLIONS ALREADY PAID. 


Mrs. C. F. Alexander ............ £1 1 0, Frederick Macmillan, Esq. ... £ 
Mrs. Allingham ....... wa 0|G. A. Macmillan, Esq.. 2 
Rev. Dr. H. Allon..... 0|Mrs M.C Macmillan. 


—_ 





























Miss Mary Anderson ............ 5 0) R. Biddaiph Martin, E: 
Mies Behrens .............s0ceeceeeee 1 0} Mrs. B: ddulp Martin.. 
A. Behrens, Esq. .......c0000.0000 2 0| Miss Frances Martin .. 
Rar 1 0 | Miss Miers ....... 

E. T. Bewley, Esq., OC......... 5 0 | Miss Annie E. Miers.. 
William Blac', Esq See Susveces 1 0} | F. C. Miers, Esq. 
Arthur Bla kett, Ksq . 5 0! Mrs, Miers ........... 

Dr. T. L. Brunton.... 1 0 | H. A. Miers, Esq. ........ 


0; Right Hon, John Morley 
0| Mrs, Oliphant .......... 
0! F. T. Palgrave, Ez :q.- 
0, Miss Paton........... 
0} Rev. De. G. Phillips.. 
0| Miss A. V. Pike..... 
0! Miss I;abel Pike .. 
6 | Miss M. OC, Pike........... 
0 | H. M. Pilkington, Esq. 
° | De. Priestley ........... 
0| Mrs. P. Redpath . 
| | Briton Riviére, sq. 
0} Mrs. Riviéce ... ... 
0) BE. Rodger, Esq 
0 | Chas. Santley, i 
0! Professor Stokes ..... 


Professor E. Caird 
Mrs. Colegate...........0.... 
C, Fautkoor Dobell, Ksq 
Ciarence M. Dobell, Esq. 
Miss Eva J. ~" gah 
C. Brian Dobell .. 
Walter D. Dobell . 
Miss Dobell........ ane 
8. Garrett, Esq......... 
Archibald Geikie, Esq. 
Sir G. Grove 
Habert Herkomer, Esq. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq. .. 
W. Holman Hunt, ksq. 
Mrs. Holman Hu.t ..... 












_ 
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i 


Cyril Hunt ........... 
Miss Gladys Hunt.. 0 | Sr Arthur Sullivan .. 
Hilary Hunt ........ 0} Lord Tennyson ..... ANS 


0| Hon. Hallam Tennyson .. 
0 | Sir William Thomson . 
0 | Sydney William:, Hsq.. 
0) Mrs, Williams 
0 | Edmund Williams 

0 | Geoffry Williams 

0 Miss Juliet Williams 
Oi) BROS, WS is sseeisscceee 
0) Rev. H. F. Wolley 
0} Mrs. Wolley 


R. H. Hutton, Esq. 
Professor Huxley .. 
Professor Jack 
Miss James ........... 
W. C. Jolly, Esq. . 

| eee 
Miss G. ¥. Jolly.. 
Miss Lovell........... 


al ol owed 
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James MacLehose, E- a 
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Rev. Dr. D. Macleod .. 0 |W. Aldis Wrigh*, Esq. 

A. Maemill n, —_ cases 0 | Employés of eum, Mac- 

Mrs Macwillan........ O; millanand Od. ...........0W. 818 6 
Mrs. Mackiulay ..............0c0000 0| 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE Lye TWeLVE GUINEAS, 


BIRD 59s -c-oncsasecctsepsscersorneionend £10 10 0| Narrow Column............... .. £310 0 
Half-Page ..... Half-Column ..... : 





Quarter-Page 6 | Quarter-Column 
Six lines and wade, 5s; and 9] per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words), 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 











EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each, 

.*s ss for BI N DIN @G. 
Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.0. , 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The THIRTY- 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENT4L SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission 1s. 


ICCADILLY HALL, 34 Piccadilly. Dailv, 10 till 6. 
FREE EXHIBITION of RARE ANTIQUE OAK CARVINGS, &c. The 
famous old Carved Oak Choir-Stalls and Doorway from the Carthusian Monastery 
of Buxheim, Bavaria, date 1603 to 1651, and other most interesting objec's. 
Admission free on presentation of visiting-card. Exhibited by J. ICHENHAUSER, 
of 63 New Bond Street, Specialist in Carved Oak Sculptured Panellings, &, 











TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, aud Painting. 





DWARD THRING MEMORIAL FUND. 


GEORGE BORTHWICK, Esq., 2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., Chairman. 
Rev. G. H. MULLINS, Uppingham, Hon. Treasurer. 

W. A. CUNNINGHAM, Eeq., Uppingham. 

J. E. HARMAN, Esq., 3 Harcourt Buildinge, Temple, E.C 

Amount paid or promised, £1,150. 

The Committee have decided to apply the Fund in building a transept on the 
south side«f Uppingham School Chapel, and in placing therein a monument of 
the late Edward Thring. 

£3,C00 will at least be needed to worthily carry out there objects. The Com- 
mittee confidently appeal to Old Boys and others interested. 

Cheques or Postal Orders may be sent to the Stamford, Spalding, and Boston 
Banking Company, Uppingham, to the account of the Fund, or to any of the 
above-named gentlemen. 





E Hon. Secretaries, 





‘D UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the FOUNDA- 
TION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS on TUESDAY, June lth. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 

Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 

State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 

and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College, 





_ HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrinxcipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination, 
unless they have already passed an exam‘nation accepted as equivalent, The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-room 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the var‘ous branches of Agriculture and 

tate M: t, M. tof Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 





4 


Es Ag % 
Elements of Forestry, &c. 

There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and also 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

Presipent—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 

Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 22nd. 





PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory C'asses, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 


For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 
A CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 
FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage. Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A. S. AGLEN, Alyth, Perthshire. 











SCHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above, 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888. 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


an Eee apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 





ASSEL.—A LADY wishss to RECOMMEND a PENSION 

where an ENGLISH GIRL, uv» ander 20, desirous of learning German can 

be received on moderate terms as a Pupil-Teacher.—Addre s, Mrs. NORTON, 5 
Coburg Place, Bayswater Roid, W. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three Opes Scholarships will be competed for in June 
next. Two of these (one in Science and one in Arts) give a free education for two 
years; the other one (in Arts) for one year, 


Particulars can be obtzined from B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS, 
: 8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. 
Heap-Master—C, A. VINCE, Esq., M.A. 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, May 3rd. 


J ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up Vacancies on the Foundation and Exhibitions will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, July 10th, 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


NE SENIOR and TWO ENTRANCE HAILEYBURY 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1888, with first four places by Entrance Examination, 

to Puvils of Conyngham House, Ramsgate —For terms, apoly to Messrs. ROSE 
and SNOWDEN. 











yn tei AM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 17th and 18th. Six Classical 
and Five Mathematical Scholarship, of value ranging between £80 and £20, and 
tenable for three years, will be awarded, Candidates must be under 15 and over 
13 on July lst, Also a Choral Scholarship, in value not less than £50 per annum, 
is offered for competition to boys (under 12 on July Ist) who possess and desire 
to cultivate musical talent.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


CHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.—Conducted 

by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys carefully and success- 

fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 

home life from parents of past and present pupils.—42 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London. 


A LADY (Cambridge Higher Local Hononrs Certificate) 
wishes to form a WEEKLY LATIN or ITALIAN CLASS, or would take 
P.,” 5 Westmoreland Road, 

















a Class in a School. 
Bayswater, W. 


References.—Address, ‘* M, 





NOW READY, Part 1, price 2s 6d, of 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


A Pictorial Delineation of the Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Forests, Waterfalls, 

Shores, Cafions, Valleys, Cities, and other Picturesque Features of the North 

American Continent. With 48 Exquisitely Engraved Steel Plates, 

and Several Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Or1atnaL Drawines 
specially made for the Work. 

“* Picturesque America’ is characterised by the same beauty and wealth of 

illustration as its charming predecessor ‘ Picturesque Europe.’ ’’—Christian World. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hil), London. 





SECOND EDITION OF 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 


FOR MAY, 1888. 
NOW READY, PRICE 23 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 
EARL STUTTON’S LOVE: 
By J. G. Hotmes, Author of “‘ Sir Richard’s Revenge.” 
Wyman and Sons, 74 and 76 Great Queen Street, and all Booksellers, 


a Novel. 





LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 

Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 

= 7 large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
ANAGER. 





ANTED, COPIES of the “SPECTATOR” for 
JANUARY 5th, 1884.—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS 2 we see eve, £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... us see ove ee ~:10,000,000 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 
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Price 4s; Annual Subscription, 123 6d, post-free. 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 139, APRIL, 1888, 
ConTENTS. 

1, Trustees Savine BANKS. 

2. Two MoperRNn NoveELs. 

3. Gesta CHRISTI 

4. Two Russian REALISTS. 

5. Dean PLumMpTRE’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE, 
6. Tue Propuet oF NATURAL SELECTION, 

7. PRE-WESLEYAN HyMNOLOGY. 

8. Dr. Stersenson’s CHILDREN’S HOME, 

9, SHort Reviews anv Brier Notices. 

10, SuMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 
London: T. Woo.mer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
" WILLIAM O. uD} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

with immediate possession, either for building or 

rdening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 

RANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


ef TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES. 


For dress or ordinary wear. Best 
ROBINSON | quatitylong-cloth,with 4-fold finest 





asp linen fronts.35s 6d per half-dozen 
to measure or pattern, 2s extra). 
cuttings of materials used, also 
MATCHLESS patterns of our newest styles in 
Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
to any part of the world. 
With best materials in| 
for 148 the half-dozen. We OLD SHIRTS 
refit none under this figure. MADE AS G00D 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., and 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, ‘‘LiIneN”’), BELFAST, 
‘* Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestiois to sufferers 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
the largest stock. of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


( 
CLEAVER’S Gentlemen are invited to send for 

Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 

Price-Lists and samples of 
free to any part. i 

= : ht taser 
SPECTACLES. 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
London, W.C. 


POSSESSING ALL l'HE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
_ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS For MAY. 

Tue Occupation or Lanp. By Leonard H. Court- 
ney, M.P. 

Francis Parkman, By F. H. Underwood. LL.D. 

Mr. Davirt's TREATMENT OF IRISH Statistics. By 
George Wyndham. 

TECHNICAL EpucaTion In Boarp ScHoots. By 
Rosamond Davenport-Hill. 

Tue DisLocaTions OF Inpustry. By Wm. Smart. 

In THE STUDIO OF CaroLuS DurRAN. By H. Arthur 
Kennedy. 

Tue Civiz List. By Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. 

THE Position OF WOMEN IN ANCIENT RoME, By 
Principal Donaldson. LL D. 

= BEHIND THE Pore. By William Wright, 


A PaRLIAMENT OR A Conaress? By T. P. Gill, M.P. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MAY. 236d. 

Tue DEFENCELESSNESS OF Lonpon. By General 
Sir Edward Hamley, M.P. 

Tue LocaL GOVERNMENT BILL. By the Right Hon, 
Lord Thring. 

Tue DISENCHANTMENT OF FRANCE. By F. W. H. 
Myers. 

In tHE Bawamas. By Mrs. Bl 

Ben Jonson.—(Concluded.) 
Swinburne, 

Tur CLERGY AND THE LAND. By R. E. Prothero, 

NIEDERBRONN. By the Right Hon. Hugh Childers, 


ake. 
By Algernon Charles 


TINKERING THE House oF Lorps. By Lord 
Lymington, M P. 

Max Miduuer’s “Screnck oF THoveut,’’—(Con- 
cluded.) By the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen. 

THE ADMIRALTY CONFUSION AND ITS CURE, By 
Oaptain Lord Charies Beresford, M.P. 

** ROBERT ELSMERE” AND THE BATTLE OF BELIEF, 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


London: Kraan Pavt, Trencn, and Co, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 67, MAY. 
CONTENTS, 

Eve, By the Author of ‘‘ Join Herring,”’ “ Mehalah,” 

&ec. Chaps. 37-41. 
Foops ror Man— ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE: A Com- 

PARISON. By Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
Tue PytcH_Ley Hunt, Past AND PRESENT. By “G. B.” 
THE SONG OF A SPRING SILENCE. By Miss Kate Carter. 
Women’s WorkK AnD WaGes. By David F. Schloss. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S Statur. By “A, K. H. B.’”’ 
— Pierce. By Charles Blatherwick. Chaps, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 








Now ready, price 10d. 
HE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
MAGAZINE. 
MAY, 1888, No. 20, Vol. IV. 
CONTENTS, 
1. THROUGH THE WILDERNESS. 
2. Tur Russian CHURCH AND EPocus IN ITs HIsToRY. 
3. My First READING OF TSE FirsT HALF OF THE 
*'OpyssEy.”’ 
4, A WAYSIDE SKETCH, 
5. My CAMERA OpscoRA, 
6. Notices oF Books 
7. AMONG THE CHAPLAINCIES, 
8. APPENDICES. 

London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. Paris: 
GaLIGNANI. Boulogne: MERRIDEW. Brussels : 
Spineux. Baden-Baden: SOMMERMEYER. Cannes: 
FoTHERINGHAM. Florence: COLE. Dresden: Tuitrt- 
MANN. Geneva: STAPELMOHR. Hanover: SCHMORL 
and Von SEEFELD. Leipzig: LincKE. Moscow: 
GROSSMANN and Knéspet. Lausanne: BENDA, Roussy. 
Vevey and Montreux : SCHLESINGER, 





USE 


rR ¥*S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc O C O A. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“Tt is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.’’—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D, 





a 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
ALL ELSE of NO AVAIL, 


By Ben Harwarp. 38 vols. 


The WEB of FATE: a 


Dramatic Story. By W. J. Witpina. 2 vols, 


In WHITE and GOLD: a 


Story. By Mrs, F. H. Winutamson, 3 vois, 


JOY COMETH in the MORN. 


ING: a Country Tale. By ALtG@rrNnon Gisstxe, 
2 vols. 


BERNARD and MARCIA: a 


Story of Middle Age. By Exizanetu GLAISTER, 
3 vols. 


A WILY WIDOW. By 


Henry Cressweit, Author of “A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Ready this Month, price One Shilling, 


LINGUA: 


An International Language for Purposes 
of Commerce and Science. 


General Outlines. 
By GEORGE J. HENDERSON, 





Practical parents are continually grumbling at 
the amount of time spent by their sons in learning 
Latin at school. If the proposal made in “‘ Lingna”’ 
were adopted, the knowledge so acquired could be 
converted into a valuable medium for international 
correspondence when they enter their business career. 


The method can be thoroughly acquired by any 
English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Porta- 
guese, or American boy, with the average schoolboy 
knowledge of Latin, ina few hours. Persons of any 
of these nations, though unacquainted with the Latin 
tongue, can acquire Lingua in the course of a few 
weeks. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


ls, post-free, 


OLD CATCHING, COLD PRE- 

VENTING, COLD CURING. By Joun H, 

CLARKE, M.D. James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASS80- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{ey permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 

ree, on receipt of two stamps, or in quanti ies at the 
rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SHCRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &e. 

London: G@. Mitcuent and Co., Red Lion Conrt, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 








Now ready, price 31. 
HRISTIAN MARRIAGE, in reply 
to an Article by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax,” 
in the Contemporary Review for April, 1887. 
Henry Lewis, Portsmouth, and sold by Masters 
and Co., New Bond Street. 
O BOOKBUYERS and 
LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBKARIES.—The 
MAY CATALOGUK of valuavle New aud Second- 
hand Works, offered at prices greatly reduced, is 
NOW READY, and will be sent pvst-free upon 
application to W. H. SMITA and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W C. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


bag pcre ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


SOAP. 





OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.—Notuine 
Betrer.—After all that has been talked or 
written abont the removal of nervous infirmities, 
ample experience has fairly demonstrated that there 
invaluable Pills exercise a greater and more beneficial 
influence over these multifarious and disheartening 
disorders than avy other medicine. ‘Ihe action of 
Holloway’s Pills is thoroughly consonant with reason. 
They completely cleanse the blood, relieve both head 
and stomach of all faulty functions, expel all oppres- 
sive accumulations from the buwe's, and purify both 
solids and fluids. With the blood perfect, and all 
poisons purged from the system, regularity must pre- 
vail throughout the body; aches and pains mutt 
cease, healthful energy must supplant weariness, 
the shaky nerves regain their wholesome tone. 
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TEEL, COULSON, and COMPANY, Limited. 
S (Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1362 to 1886.) 





SHARE CAPITAL ......... coeveeee eencces ee £140,000 
DEBENTURE STOOK. .........:cceeceseee 40,000 


PREFERENCE SIX PER CENT. SHARES (£10 each), £70,000 
The Prefe: ence Shares will be entitled to a Cumalative Preferential Dividend 
of 6 per cent., payable out of the profits of the Company, and will rank prior to 
the Ordivary Sbares for Capital. 


ORDINARY SHARES (£10 each) ..... hactuadehecsaas haiabeanuenteety £70,000 
|PRESENT ISSUE, £55,000} 
DEBENTURE STOUK, bearing Interest at 5 per cent. ...... £40,000 


The Debenture Stock will be secured by a Mortgage in favour of Trustees over 
the Lunds, Buildings, and fixed Plant of the Company, and will rank as a first 
charge. The Stock will be redeemable, at the option of the Company, after 15 

ears from May 15th, 1888, at 10 per cent. premium. Interest will be payable 
alf-yearly, on May 15th and November 11th, 


£20,006 of Preference, and one-third of Ordinary Share Capital (the full amount 
allowed by the rules of the Stock Exchange) are reserved for issue to the Vendors 
at par, to be accepted in part payment of purchase-money ; and £15,000 of Ordinary 
Shares are reserved for future issue. The balance of the Preference (£50,000) 
and Ordivary (£36 670) Shares, and the whole of the Debenture Stock, are now 
offered for Public Subscription at par, payable as follows :— 
DEBENTURE STOCK: £5 per cent. on Application ; £95 percent. on June Ist, 1888. 
PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES: £1 on Application ; £3 on Allot- 

ment; £3 on June 3l1st, 1883; £3 on August 15th, 1888. 





TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS—Alex. Bennett M‘Grigor, Esq., LL.D., 
Writer, Glasgow; Robert King, Esq., of Levernholme. 
DmeEctors—Bailie Alex. M‘Laren, J.P., Wine Merchant, Glasgow ; James Bell, 
Esq., Shipowner, of Bell Brothers and McLelland, 6 Union Street, Glasgow 
(Mavaging Director of John Bell and Sons, Limited, London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow) ; *J. Laurie Coulson, Greenhead Brewery, Glasgow ; *Frank Coulson, 
Grecnbead Brewery, Glasgow ; J. Tennant Inglis, Coates Gardens, Edinburgh. 
* Will join the Board after Allotment. 
Bankers—The National Bank of Scotland, Limited, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, end Branches. 

Souicirors—R. and J. M. Hill, Brown, and Co., 41 West George Street, Glasgow. 
Broxers—Hart and Watson, 63 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; Milln und Robin- 
son, 2 Austin Friars, Old Broad Street, London. 

TempPoRARY OFrrice—125 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 


PROSPEOTUS. 

This Company has been formed to acquire the old-established business carried 
on by Messrs. Steel, Coulson, and Co, at Greenhead Brewery, Glasgow, 
and Croft-an-Righ Brewery, Kdinburgh, as Brewers and Maltsters. ‘he 
premises comprise an area of about four acres, situated in each case entirely 
within the municipalities, and are held, with a very small exception, freehold. 
The whole of the property, brewing machinery, and plant are ia perfect condition, 
aud are capable, with a trifling outlay, of meeting a largely increased production. 
The proximity of the works to the City, whilst enhancing the value of the free- 
hold, greatly fac litates the conduct of the business. At both breweries there is 
an abundant supply of excellent water. 

The business ot the Firm at Glaszow consists of the brewing of Porter and 
Stout, and at Edinburgh of Pale and Mild Ales, which are sold direct to the trade, 
with whom the Firm enjoy the highest reputation. Their connections are of 
long standing and are being constantly added to; and in the export trade there 
has, inrecent years, been a very great development. The Firm arealso Maltsters, 
having extensive malt-houses at each of the Breweries. These now produce all 
the malt u-ed by the Firm, and are capable of meeting the requirements of a 
greatly extended business. 

The whole transactions of the Firm for the past three years have been fully 
investigated by Messrs. Kerr, Andersovs, Muir, and Main, U.A., G asgow, who-e 
report is appended hereto, aud is to the effect that a marked annual increa<e of 
profits is shown, The average pr. tits of the period are therein stated, as are also 
those of 1887, which, after paying the D.benture Interest and Preference 
Dividend, were icient to pay nearly 10 per cent. on the present issue of 
Ordinary Share Capital. From the steady growth of the business, as shown in 
the annexed report, it may be confidently anticipated that even better results 
will be obtained. 

The business will be taken over as a going concern as at March 3l1st, 1888, and 
no interruption will occur in connection with the transfer to the new Company. 
Messrs. J. Laurie Coulson and Frank Coulson, who have personally managed the 
business for nearly twenty years, will continue to act as Managing Directors, and 
are willing to give their services in this capacity for a period of three years, if 
desired ‘I'heir confidence in the soundness of the business and its capacity for 
further development is evidenced by the large proportion of the price stipulated 
for in o:dinary shares. 

The price to be paid to the Vendors for the goodwill, premises, machinery, 
plant, and rolling-stock is £130,000, of which £38330 is payable in shares as 
stated above, and which they undertake not to transfer sooner than May lst, 1891. 
Stocks of hops, malt,and barley, and of ales completed or in process of manufac- 
ture, as well as sundry miscellaneous stores and book debts, will be taken over at 
valuation, to be made as at March 3lst, 1888. The amount available for workiog 
capital will be amply sufficient to carry on the business. Complete valuations as 
of April 9th and 14th last, have been mate by Mr. Peter L. Henderson, Brewers’ 
Valuator, Edinburgh, and may be inspected at the Office of the Company's 
Solicitors. Mr. Henderson concludes an exhaustive report as fo!lows :— The 
Breweries, in my opinion, are the most complete I have visited, and the plant is of 
& very superior quality throughout.”’ 

The whole expenses of, and incident: to, the formation of this Company down 
to registration will be borne by the Vendors. 

he Contract of transfer of the property and business is made between John 
Laurie Conlson and Frank Coulson, of the one part,and Allan M‘Lean, on behalf 
of the Company, of the other part, and a copy thereof lies at the Office of the 
Solicitors for inspection. 

There ave, neces:arily, numerous engagements entered into and current on 
account of the Vendors’ firm of the nature of Contracts; but noue of these are 
beyond customary business requirements or of an exceptional charact-r, and 
Subscribers will be held to have had notice of same, and to have waived the right 
to have particulars disclosed. 

It is intended to make application for an official quotation of the shares on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Copies uf the Memorandum and Articles of Association can be inspected at the 

ffices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

Prospectus and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, 
Solicitors, and Brokers, or at the Office of the Company. 

Glasgow, May Ist, 1838. 
REPORT by MESSRS. KERR, ANDERSONS, MUIR, & MAIN, C A, GLASGOW. 

**We have examined the books of Messrs. Steel, Coulson, and Company, 
Brewers, Greenhead, Glasgow, and Croft-an-Righ, Edinburgh, for a period ot 
three years ending September 30th, 1887, The accounts are clearly and accurately 
recorded, and enable us to certify that, during the period above indicated, the 
business has shown marked progress. The improvement in the gross profit of 
1887 over the previous year was as much as eighteen per cent. 

Valuations of the buildings and fixed plant recently made by Mr. Peter L. 
Henderson, Brewers’ Architect and Surveyor, Edinburgh, have been exhibited to 
us, and indicate a much higher value than appears in the books of the firm. This 
shows not only that the property has been kept in proper repair, but that con- 
siderable additions have from time to time been made and charged against revenue. 

After writing back the interest which has been credited to the partners, and 
that which has been paid upon borrowed capital, the average profit for the period 
of three years ending September 30th, 1887, was £10,009 11s 3d, and for the year 
ending September 30th, 1887, £11,435 83 1d. 

ps ** KEKR, ANDERSONS, MUIR, and MAIN, Chartered Accountants. 

149 West George Street, Glasgow, April 14th, 1888,”” 








The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OLOSE on or before THURSDAY, May 10th, | 


1888, at 4 o’clock, j 





A NEW LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOLARS 
AND STUDENTS. 





This day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. For Use 


in the Higher Forms. By Francis Hay Rawitns, M.A., and WILLIAM 
Ratpu Ivar, M.A., Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Masters at Eton College. 


*,* The Elementary Eton Latin Grammar, 3s 64, and the Preparatory Eton 
Latin Grammar, 2s, are already published. 


The ETON HORACE.—Part I. The Odes, 


Epodes, and Carmen Seeculare. With Maps and Notes. By F. W. Cornisu, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. A New and greatly Enlarged 
Edition, in 2 Parts, crown 8vo, 63, 


As it is considered desirable that the notes should be used only in the prepara- 
tion of the lesson, and not in the class, they are bound up separatefrom the text. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 


from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIBEB’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 29 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOLYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &e. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Select ons from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. { 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“IDYLLS OF THE NORFOLK BROADS.” 
BY 
PH. EMERSON, B.A, M.B, 
Twelve Plates by Autogravure, in handsome portfolio. 


With Descriptive Letterpress. > om me 
Proofs on India (limited to 150) - a oe 4411 6 
Prints on Plate Paper eine : o ee a 


Prospectus on application. 


FREE BY POST. 

“* AUTOTYPE : a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

THE AUT OT Y FE COMPA RNY; 

: 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 











Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, with 3 Portraits, price 36s. 
HE LIFE of JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., 
BISHOP of NATAL. By the Rev. Sir Gzorae W. Cox, Bart., M.A, 
Rector of Scrayingham, Also, by the Same Author, 
The CHURCH of ENGLAND, and the TEACHING of BISHOP 
COLENSO. Price 1s, in cloth; or by post, 1s 1d. 
WILi1AM Ripawar, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
SPRING LIST. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, ctoth, price 6s, 


RECORDS and RECORD 


SEARCHING. A Guide to the Genealogist and 
Topographer. By WaLter RYE. 

This book p'aces in the hands of the Antiqnary and 
Genealogist, and others interested in kindred studies, 
a@ comprehensive guide to the enormous mass of 
material which is available in his researches, showing 
what it consists of, and where it can be found. 

It contains (i.a,) chapters upon How to Comp'le a 
Pedigree, with specimen and abbreviations—How to 
Write the History of a Parish or other place—Docu- 
ments Relating to the Transfer of Land. with specimens 
of Pipe Rolls in tabular form, and List of published 
Calendars of Fines—On Criminal Proceedings, State 
Papers, Ecclesiastical Records of all kinds—Parish 
Registers, Churchwardens’ and Cemetery Books, 
General Registry Office, Monumental Inscriptions 
and List of published Parish Registers—Fisca 
Records, Subsidy Rolls, &¢ —The Descent of Land, 
Inquisitions, Wills, and Administrations, with Lists of 
printed Collections of Wills—Manorial Records, 
Grants from the Crown, Privileges, Titles—On the 
Record Office, with Plans—British Museum Reading 
Room, and Plan—Probite Registry, City of London 
Records, Lambeth Library, the Heralds’ College, 

rinted Visitations, the Bodleian Library, Cambr.dge 
niversity Library—Antiquarian Booksellers. 

Appendices of Forms used in the Transfer of Land 
—Registrar-General’s Documents, List of London 
Cemeteries, List of the Master of the Rolls Series of 
Chronicles, & —List cf Published D mestic State 
Papers, and Published Reports of the Historica! 
MS8S. Commission, Directory of Antiq 1arian Societies, 
and a complete Index. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, price 33 6d. 


MEMORIALS of HERNE, 


KENT, and GUIDE to the CHURCH. Dedicsted 
by permission to the Hon. James Russell Lowell. 
By the Rey. J. R. Bucwanan, Vicar. With 21 
Illustrations, 


Tastefully printed on antique paper, feap. 8vo, and 
bound in neat cloth, price 92, post-free. 


The COUNTING-OUT 


RHYMES of CHILDREN: their Antiquity 
Origiv, and Wide Distribution. A Study in Folk- 
Lore. By Henry CakRINGTON BOLTON. 

“The author has gathered a fund of information 
as to the origin of the ‘ counting-out’ process, and his 
work is an excellent illustration of industry in a bye- 
way of folk-lore which has hitherto been little ex- 
plored.” — Morning Post. 


In 8vo, very st-ongly bound in buckram, 
price 27s 64, net. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT 


for 1887. Being a Record of the Prices at which 
Books have been Sold at Auction during 1887, 
with the Numbers of the Lots, and the Names of 
the Purchasers arranged Alphabetically. Avery 
fall Index is given, by which any work can be 
referred to at a glance, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 43 61; on hand-made paper, 
roxburgle, 63 6d; large paper, 2is. 


HOW to WRITE the 


HISTORY of a FAMILY. By W. P. W. Puitui- 
more, M.A., B.C L. 

“ Unassuming, practical, essentially useful, Mr. 
Phillimore’s book should be in the hands of every one 
who aspires to search for his ancestors and to learn 
his family history.”’—Atheneum, 


In olive cloth, price 4s 6d; on hand-made piper, 7s 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of *‘The BOOK-LOVER’S 
LIBRARY.” 


The ENEMIES of BOOKS. 


By WILL1aM BLADES, 

“This entertaining volume, which gives a series of 
readable chapters on the various causes which have 
operated in tue destruction of books, has been out of 
print for some considerable time, and the former 
edition is now selling for four times its published 
price. The New Edition has been Revised ; it contains 
an Additional Chapter, a number of New Iilus- 
trations, and a carefully compiled and most useful 
index.’”’—Liverpcol Mercury. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, olive 
cloth, 63, 


SECOND SERIES of 
OBITER DICTA. By Avaustimx& BirRELL. 
Containing Essays on the following subjects :— 


MILTON. | The OF FICK of LITERA- 
P | TURE, 


OPE. 
ae.” | WORN-OUT TYPES, 
The MUSE of HISTORY. CAMBRIDGE and the 
CHARLES LAMB. | POETS. 
EMERSON, | BOOKBUYING. 

** This second series maintains the credit the author 
gained by its predecessor. As an extremely agreeable 
and well-informed companion, we are glad to meet 
Mr, Birrel# again,.’’—Times, 

“Mr. Birrell certainly writes very brightly and 
agreeably. He isneverdull; he hasa vein of humour 
and a cummand of literary allusion ’’—Globe, 


London: 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 
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THE NEW GALLERY, 





THE SUMMER EXHIBITION 


WILL BE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC ON WEDNESDAY 
MAY 9th. ' 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 





TRUSTEES, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DirEcToRs, 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy-CHarnman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTOOURT, Esq., M.A 
The ARCHDEAOON of BATH. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A, P 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M HARVEY, M.A. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEAOON of NORFOLK, 

Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 


‘OL, 
DOCH, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. Rev. J. ¥. STRATTON, M.A, 
The DEAN of EXETER, JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 


Puysician—Dr,. STONE. Actuaky—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887, 
Accumulated Funds... use oun, nee neste wet nee teens 3,349,535 
Annual Income ... oe ove oe ove eee eee eco 371,977 
486,000 





Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886... use ane ssn ae A 
The Society offers the following advantages:—1l. Absolute Security. 2, Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5, Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance, 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured, 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
c— with full Profits ————_—, 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
Reduced Premium underSpecial Conditions,-, 











AGE, #8. da. AaE, £5. da. 
25 20 18 25 1618 
80 23 8 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 42 
40 81 15 4” 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 











Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Ofice, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, eteskens. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


’ 
D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAMM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Oold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle,—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C’ 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 








vz LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 
*,* Askfor the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 

















DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 53, 103,and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each coniaining a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For MAY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
Tus House OF LORDS AND THE County Councits. By Professor E, A, Freeman, 
Tus BRITISH Army.—VII. By the Author of “Greater Britain.” 
TRovt-FisHING. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 
PrezreE LOTI. By Henry James. 
Tue REvIvAL OF ARCHITECTURE. By William Morris, 
Suxpay AT CONCORD. By Grant Allen, 
Tur East Arrican Stave Trape. By W. M. Torrens, 
Norges FROM A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURAL Country, By Frances Mary de 


Borring. 
MattHEW ARNOLD. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
CoRRESPONDENCE : CONSULAR Protection rx Morocco. By Ion Perdicaris, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By the AUTHOR of “The PRESENT POSITION of EURO. 
PEAN POLITICS.” 
Demy 8vo. [Neat week. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS.” 


STUDIES NEW AND OLD. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MONARCHS I HAVE MET.” 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Beatty- 


Kixeston, Author of ‘‘ Music and Manners,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, 








By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


The FRENCH STAGE in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Freperick Hawkins, With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By JOHN DALBY. 


The MAYROYD of MYTHOLM: a Romance 


of the Fells, By JoHn Daxsy. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





By Lady WATKIN WILLIAMS, 


EVEN SUCH is LIFE. By Lady Watkin 


Wiuuiams. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


SADDLE and SABRE: a Novel. By Hawley 


Smart, Author of “A False Start,” &c. A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo0, 33 6d. [This day. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 











MRS. E. M, FIELD’S NEW WORK. 





NOTICE.—The Second Edition of “ ETHNE” 
is now ready, and to be had at all the 
Libraries, crown &vo, cloth boards, 6s, with 
Etched Title and Frontispiece. 


‘““ Without exaggeration one of the most beautiful 
tales of ancient Irish life that has ever come under 
our notice. The character of Ethne is a master- 
Ppiece.’’—Public Opinion. 


“A very attractive and interesting book...... 
delightfully fresh and picturesque.’’—Guardian, 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





DUCATION, RUGBY.—Now ready, with Illustration, A 
HANDBOOK to RUGBY, giving particulars of the numerous important 
Schools of this great educational centre. Post-free, 7d. 


G, E, Over, Publisher, Rugby. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





Now ready, price ls, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MAY 
contains the Continuation of “From MOOR ISLES,” by Jessie 
Fothergill, Author of “The First Violin ;” and “ The ROGUE,” 
by W. BE. Norris, Author of “ Major and Minor ;’’ “ DICKENS’S 
CHARACTERS and THEIR PROTOTYPES ;” “ PRINCE BIS- 
MARCK and the GERMAN REICHSTAG;” “ FORGET ME 
NOT” (Conclusion) ; ‘“‘@LUCK;” Sc. Sc. 





Now ready, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, 303. 
The FOURTH EDITION of 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT ON AND OFF 
THE STAGE. 


“ The best of recent theatrical books—the best in style, the best in variety, the 
most amusing, accurate, aud complete, is the life-story of Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft, 
which has taken the town by storm, Mrs. Bancroft possesses in a very marked 
degree the difficult art of anecdote; her pirt of the book is as interesting as a 
romance ; she is everything by turns, but never dull; she can tell a funny story 
in the manner of Marie Wilton, and can relate a touching one after the style of 
Dickens. Luckily in their journey through life Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have taken 
notes of all they saw and observed, and the result is one of the most interesting 
books of the season. Two distinct c!asses of readers will be attracted by the 
Bancrofts’ book: first, the lover of good stories; secondly, the stage historian ; 
for, thanks to the accuracy and foresight of Mr. Bancroft, he has made his work 
an invaluable book of reference. The two clever people who first made societ; 
take up the stage will find their entertaining volumes quickly taken up by society.”* 
—lIllustrated London News, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


J 
NARKA. By Kathleen O’Meara, Author of 
“The Old House in Picardy,” &. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“There are few authors who have written so well on men and things in Russia 
as Miss O’Meara in her new novel, entitled ‘Narka.’ To an intimate knowledge 
of her subject she unites a grace of manner that places her story in the foremost 
rank of those of the season. In short, full of dramatic adventure, stirring epi- 
sodes, with strong local colouring, and forcibly written, ‘ Narks’ isa novel which 
should attain a more than ordinary degree of popularity.”—Morning Pust. 


LOYALTY GEORGE. By Mrs. Parr, Author 


of “* Adam and Eve,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ An interesting story from beginning to end, told in a natural and simple way. 
pee Glimpses of green, peaceful coast scenery, not too frequent to hide the figures 
and not too scarce for the pictures to lack local colour, are everywhere interwoven 
in this delightful book, which has throughout a freshness as of the breezy air on 
the coast of Devonshire.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The PARTING of the WAYS. By Miss M. 


Bretuam-Epwarps, Author of *‘ Kitty,” &c. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The very laudable object of, this novel is to amuse the reader......The writing 
is lively, the conversations are clever, and there is a sparkle of good spirits as 
well as originality throughout.’’—Murray’s Magazine. 


JOAN VELLACOT. By Esme Stuart, Author 


of ‘‘ Muriel’s Marriage,” &c, In3 yo!s. crown 8yo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


BAEDEKER’S TOURISTS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Illustrated with 
NUMEROUS MAPS, PLANS, PANORAMAS, and VIEWS, 12mo, cloth, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 10s.—LONDON and ITS ENVIRONS, 6s —BELGIU M and 
HOLLAND, 63,—The RHIN#, 6s.—-NORTHERN GERMANY,73 -SOUTHERN 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and TRANSYLVANIA, 7s.—The 
EASTERN ALPS, 6s —NORTHERN ITALY, 63.—CENTRAL ITALY and 
ROME, 6s.—SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY, 6s.—NORWAY and SWEDEN, 
93.—PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS, 6s.—SWITZERLAND, 7s —LOWER EGYPT, 
163 —PALESTINK and SYRIA, 20s. —The TRAVELLER'S MANUAL of CON- 
VERSATION in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN, 2s, 


The above post-free, Detailed Lists on application, 
DULAU and CO., 37 Soho Square. 











GRAHAM and ASHBEE.—TRAVELS in TUNISIA. 8vo, with 
Map and Plates, some Coloured, cloth, 25s, 
“* One of the best of modern books—a notable exception to the average litera- 
ture relating to the Beylik—beantifully illustratei,”—Atheneum, 
MADEIRA: its Climate and Scenery. A Handbook for Invalids and 
other Visitors. With Chapters on the Fauna, Flora, Geology, and Meteoro- 
logy. By James Yate JoHNSON. With Plan and Maps, Third Edition, 7s 6d, 


THE THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans, 12mo, cloth. 
By M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and ©. 8S. WARD, M.A. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 5s.—SCOTLAND, Part I. (‘‘ The High- 
lands’’), 78.—SCOTLAND, Part 11. (‘‘ Northern Highlands”’), 33 6d.—SCOT- 
LAND, Part III. (‘The Lowlands”), 4s—NORTH DEVON and NORTH 
CORNWALL, 3s 6¢d.—SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL, 4s.—The 
PEAK DISTRICT, 2s6i1.—The EASTERN COUNTIES, 2s 6d —NORTH WALBS, 
5s —SOUTH WALKS, 3s 6d.—IRELAND, Part I. (‘‘ Northern Counties ’’), 43,— 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND, ls 6d, 

The above post-free. Detailed List on application, 


DULAU and CO., 37 Soho Square. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NATURAL LAWS and GOSPEL TEACHINGS. 


By Hersert Morris, D.D. Crown 8vo, 1s, cloth boards. A clear and con- 
vincing Sketch of the ‘Correspondence between Science and the Word of God 
on such Great Questions as Natural Laws and Miracles, Natural Laws and 
Answers to Prayer, the Resurrection of the Dead, &c. 


WHAT to READ at ENTERTAINMENTS. Part 
I. Vers2. Part II. Prose. Edited and Arranged by Rev. Frepericxk Lana- 
BRIDGE, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Sent Back by the Angels,’’ “‘ Poor Folks’ Lives,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, each vol. 1s 6d, cloth boards. 


BIBLE SKETCHES and THEIR TEACHINGS. For 
Young People. Vol. I. Old Testament. Vol. II. New Testament, including 
the Apostolic History. By S. G. Green, D.D., Author of “ Christian Ministry 
tothe Young,” &c. Revised and Enlarged Edition, with Maps. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 3s each vol, in cloth boards. 


A HUNDRED HYMNS. Selected by the Readers 
of *‘ The Sunday at Home”’ as the Best inthe English Language. With some 
Account of their Writers, aud 10 Portraits, Imperial 8vo, 2d, in cover. 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. 
UNITY of FAITH. A Proof of the Divine Origin 


and Preservation of Christianity. By the Rev. Jonn Stovueuton, D.D., 
Author of “ Historical Theology,”’ ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Atonement, Histori- 
cally and Scripturally Examined,’”’ &c. Present-Day Tract. No. 57. 44, in 
cover. 


The HIGHER CRITICISM. Special Volume of 
Present-Day Tracts, containing Six Tracts by the Dean of CanTERBURY, the 
late Dean Howson, Principal Wack, and Professors A. B. Bruck and F. 
Gopet. 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


NON-CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHIES of the AGE. 
“x owe of the Present-Day Tracts, containing Hight Tracts—Nos. 7, 
8, 17, 2 , 40, 47, 48—by Professors BLAIKIE, RapFoRD, THOMSON, PoRTER, 
Shenbyg cea the late W. F. Witxinson, 3s 6d, cloth. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS of the WORLD. 
Special Volume of Present-Day Tracts, containing the Six Tracts, Nos. 14, 
18, 25, 33, 46, 51. By Sir W. Murr, Drs, LeEaar, Murray, MITCHELL, and H, 
B. REyNotps, 2s 6d, 


COLOURED SCRIPTURE CARTOONS. 


A NEW SERIES of LARGE BIBLE PICTURES. 
Drawn in a very bold and vigorous style by W. J. Moraan. Well printed by 
Chromo-Lithograpby, and on stout paper. Size, 45in. by 35in. 

1. The GOOD SHEPHERD. 

2. The SOWER. 

3. The CALL of ANDREW and PETER. 
4 CHRIST BLESSING CHILDREN. 

Admirably suited for the Walls of Schools, Mission Rooms, &. May be hal in 
the following styles :—1s 4d each, on stout paper ; 2+, mounted on linen ; 2s 6d, on 
linen, eyeletted and varnished; 42, on liven, varnished, and with roller top and 
bottom (map style). 


Visitors to London during the May Meetings are requested to call at the 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S RETAIL DEPOTS,—LONDON: 65 ST. 
PAUL’S CHURCHYARD (opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), 
and 164 PICCADILLY. 

The ILLUSTRATED LIST of MAY MEETINGS gratis on applicati on. 








JAMES NISBET & CO's NEW &RECENT WORKS. 
ST. JOHN, the AUTHOR of the FOURTH GOSPEL. By 


Howarp Heser Evans, = A. xtra crown 8vo, 6s. 
y the Same Autho 
ST. PAUL, the AUTHOR of the LAST TWELVE VERSES 
of the SkCOND GOSPEL. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


“ You have, I think, made out a fairly strong case for your position.’’—The 
Very Rev. Dean Piumptre, D.D 


GOSPELS of YESTERDAY: Drummond, Spencer, Arnold. 
By Rospert A. Watson, M.A. Second Elition, crown 8vo, 5s, 

* The attempt to refute these three influential and very different writers in one 
small volume is a bold one, but we must Ceclare it successful...... By ‘ Gospels of 
Yesterday,’ Mr. Watson probably means gospels that till yesterday were unheard 
of. He has done much to make his title true in another sense,—namely, that 
whatever claim these Gospels had set up to be listened to yesterday, the ground 
is cut from under them to-day.’’—Church Bells, 

their State and 


FOREIGN PROTESTANT MISSIO 8: 


oy ag By the Rev, J. Murray MITCHELL, LL.D. Small crown 
vo, ls ea 


ST. PAUL in ATHENS: the City and the Discourse. By 


the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


RIPPLES in the MOONLIGHT. Additional Fragments of 
Sunday Thought and Teaching. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D., Author 
of ‘* Ripples in the Twilight,’’ &c. With Frontispiece, small crown 8v0, 235 

“From these fragments many beautiful ideas may be gathered. They are 
written with such clearness and succinct language that they cannot fail to arrest 
and fix the attention.”—Morning Post. 


THOUGHTS for CHURCH SEASONS. In the Order of the 


Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. Daniet Moore, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington, &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Short, sound, and practical. These thoughts are always suggestive, tho- 
roughly Scriptural in tone and in texture.”—Record, 


The MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS of OUR LORD JESUS 

CHRIST, By the Rev. H. N. Bernarp, M.A., LL.B. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Ingenious and original. The whole volume flows from a full mind and a 
devout heart.’”’—British Weekly. 

MANUAL of CONFIRMATION. Consisting of Addresses 
Delivered at the Preparation Classes on the Eve and Day of Confirmation, at 
a First Communion. By Francis Picou, D_D., Vicar of Halifax, Canon of 
Ripon, &c. Small crown 8vo, 2s 64. 

The HEBREW FEASTS in RELATION RECENT 
CRITICAL HYPOTHESES REGARDING the PENTAMEUCH. By the 
Rev. W. H. Green, D.D. (Edin.) Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The DOCTRINE of the LORD’S SUPPER.—I. The REAL 


PRESENCE. II. The EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. By J. J. Stewart 
Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 16mo, ls, 


The PHILOSOPHY of the NEW BIRTH. By John 


Epwin Briae, Vicar of Hepworth, near Huddersfield, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST, 


STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK. 


The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: their 


Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Re'igion, is ready this day. 2 vols, 8v0, 25s, 
This Work, together with TIKHOMIROV'S “ RUSSIA: Political and Social” 
(2 vols. 8v0, 21s), forms a COMPLETE ACCOUNT of MODERN RUSSIA 
entirely superseding all previous Works on the subject. ’ 








A NEW WORK on CANAL and BARGE LIFE. 


LIFE in the CUT. By Amos Reade. 6s, 


With a Frontispiece. Dedicated, by permission, to George Smith, of Coalville, 
‘‘A piece of first-rate character-sketching. Every leaf is instinct with the 
epirit of the of the people in whose interests the book is conceived. ””_ Aberdeen ordeon Journal, 


THREE NEW THREE- VOLUME NOVELS, 
1. Annie Thomas’s LOVE’S a TYRANT. 
2. Jean Middlemass’s VAIA’S LORD. 
3. Emily Osborn’ 8s PECCAVI. 


A ‘SECOND EDITION of GEORGE MOORE'S 


CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN. With 
Etched Portrait of Author by Wm. Srrana. 63. 


Academy says :—“‘ It is a brilliant sketch; much the best thing that Mr. Moore 
has done; the production of a man of wide culture, and containing scarcely a 
single page void of something suggestive, amusing, daring...... In point of mere 
cleverness, these ‘ Confessions’ seem to me without a rival in recent English 
fiction. Wa. SHARP, 


TWO CHORUS GIRLS. By J. Hamilton 


CLARKE, Mas. Bac. Oxon. 63. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. By Constance 


Howe... 1 vol. 63. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of LUCY 
SMITH. Cheap Edition, picture boards, 23, By F.C. Puiuips, Author of 
* As in a Looking-Glass,’’ ‘‘ The Dean and his Daughter,” &c. 
** A wild romance told in a direct, business-like fashion.’’—Spectator. 
“ Originality of design, artistic neitness of construction, and perfect style.”— 
IUustrated London Neus. 


DOCTORS AND DOCTORS: some Curious 


Chapters in Medical History and Quackery. With Coloured Frontispiece after 
Gillray. By Granamw Everirt, Author of ‘ English Caricaturists of the 
Nineteenth Century.” * Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, [This day. 


IRELAND in ’98. Sketches of the Lives 


of Principal Characters of the Time. Edited from the MSS., &c., of the late 
Dr. R. R. Mappen, by Dr. J. BowLes Daty. With Engraved Portraits and 
Fac-simile Cont emporary Prints, 8v0, 93, 


The DEMON of DYSPEPSIA; or, Digestion 
Perfect and Imperfect, By A. E, Bringer, M. D. & 436d, 
A popular treatise on the disastrous consequence: which result from an 
opposition to the laws which regulate the human tood-supply. 
- “Will take a Prominent place among popular me tical handbooks, **—Scotsman, 





























The CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. —Vol. in 


CANON LIDDON.—SERMONS (15). 


Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 23 6d. 

The Disobedient Prophet.—Adoration.—Jerusalem.—Premature Judgments of 
Men.—The Beginning and the End.—Place where the Lord Liy.—Holding by the 
Feet.—Shadows of Light.—Pharisee and Publican. — Micainah.—Stewardship,.— 
Foreign Missions.—‘‘ Behold! I come quickly.’’—The Incarnation.—T he Dignity 
of Service. 

“ For splendour of exposition, for fervour of feeling, for delicacy of insight, and 
for strength of reason, this volume might claim comparison with the greatest 
English sermons of any age.’’—Spectator. 

The next Two Volumes will be by Canon FARRAR and the BISHOP of 
PETERBOROUGH (Dr. MAGEE). 


CHANTS of LABOUR: a Song-Book of 


the People. With the Music. Edited by Epwarp Carpenter. With Frontis- 
piece and Title-Page by Walter Crane. Paper wrapper, 1s; ui extra, 2s. 
This day, 





NEW VOLUMES of | 


The YOUNG COLLECTOR SERIES. Fully 


Illustrated and bound in flat cloth, price 1s each. 
BRITISH BIRDS. By R. BowpLerR SHarp and W. Harcourt Batu. 
SILK WORMS. By E. A: BUTLER. [Prospectuses Sree. 





NEW VOLUMES of 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Edited by S. Buxton, M.P. 


1, CHURCH REFORM. By Ausert Grey, Canon FREMANTLE, Rev. 38. A. 
BaRNETT, and others. Pp. 120, red cloth, 1s. 


2. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By W. Ratusone, M.P., AtBertT PELL, and F.C. 
MontaavkE, Barrister-at-Law. Red cloth, 1s 


3. LOCALOPTION. By W.S. Carne, M.P., Witt1Am Hoyrte, and Rev. Dawson 


Burns, D.D. Red cloth, ls. setae 
TIME for MAY. 128pp., ls. Edited by 
Mrs Scuwase’s FROEBEL INsTITUTE (WORK AND WORKERS, No. 5). 


WattTer SIcHEL, M.A. 
Tue OLD EMPEROR AND THE New. Karl Biind. 
ALTISSIMA Peto: ADDRESS TO HigH-ScHoon Giris. Mrs. Henry Fawoett. 
LorpD BEACONSFIELD AS A LANDSCAPE PAINTER. Editor. 
State CoLoNIsATION. The Earl of Meath. 
Wuat Women Reap. Mrs. Humphry 
‘*LeG Berore WICKET.” Hon. Bandviph Stewart (late of Harrow XI) 
My Nereusour. J. M. Barrie. 
THE Case FoR CremaTION. J. W. Robertson-Scott. 
Kopuerva XIII, Julian Corbett. 
THE LITERARY CREED OF ZOLA; SHORT StorIES; Time’s Footsteps, Time's 
SPECTACLES; CriTICAL Notes, &c., 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 
FAT OF THE LAND. 
A Novel. 
By MARY LESTER (Maria Sorters), 


Author of ‘‘ A Lady’s Ride across Spanish Honduras.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


THE 


A THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


In a Series of Letters. 
By HELENA FAUCIT, Lady MARTIN. 


Dedicated by permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
8vo, 73 6d, [Newt week, 


This day is published, a NEW EDITION. 


GOSSIPS WITH GIRLS AND MAIDENS, 
Betrothed and Free. 
By Lady BELLAIRS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The LAND BEYOND the FOREST: Facts, 


Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Gerarp, Author of “‘ Reata,’’ 
‘Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 2 vols., with Map and Illustrations, 253. 

“She is able to lend a certain charm to the strange and interesting facts which 
she has to tell of the ‘ Land Beyond the Forest.’ ’’—Athenwum, 

“The book is as noticeable for its brightness and sense as for the value it 
possesses in describing almost uuknown places and peoples.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“She has given a delightfully varied and interesting, and, for general informa- 
tion, sufficiently complete account of the ‘ Land Beyoud the Forest.’ The book is 
more readable than most fiction.”’—Scotsman, 

“One of the brightest and most enjoyable books of its kind that has come our 
way for a good many years......There is not, indeed, a dull page to be found 
between the covers of the two voluwes, the interest of which is indefinitely 
inereased by a large number of admirable illustrations.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


The BLACKSMITH of VOE: a Novel. By 


Pau. Cusuine, Author of ‘** Misogyny and the Maiden,” “A Woman with 
a Secret,’ &. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“It is an idyll in prose, in which we are given the finest idiom, the keenest 
humour, the most picturesque eloquence, and dramatic force of no mean order. 
The workmanship ot the bovk is celightful from first to last, and the character 
of Abel Boden is a masterpiece after its kind. The story itself takes the most 
powerful hold on the reader’s sympathies.”— Whitehall Review. 

“The story increases in interest as it proceeds, and the author gives ample 
evidence of strong descriptive and dramatic powers.’’—Pictorial World, 

‘Isa powerful and interesting novel which should increase the reputation of its 
talented author.’’—Scotsman. 


The BALANCE of MILITARY POWER in 


EUROPE. An Examination of the War Resources of Great Britain and the 
Continental States. By Colonel Maurice, Royal Artillery, Professor of 
Military Art and History at the Royal Statf College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The power we can exert in our own defence, not only in these islands, but 
throughout the Ew pire, will depend upon the svlution of this military question...... 
That impo: tant truth is cogently demonstrated by Colonel Maurice, and may be 
said to form the very kernel of his excellent book...... It is also full of information 
«The book has this great additional advantage, that the author, an accom- 
plished scholar, has written it with a single eye to the common weal.’’—Spectator. 

_“ The book is writteu with all Colonel Maurice’s well-known clearness and anima- 
tion of style, and it derives additional piquancy from its controversial tone...... 
An admirable survey of the military situation in Europe,’’—Daily News. 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. 


Joka, Authorised Translation by Mrs. Hegan KENNARD, 
253 6d. 

“It is long since we met with a story so vigorous, so full of human 
sympathy, of strength and pathos......We regretfully close this delightful book.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“Itisstrong in incident, graphic and picturesque in descriptions of scenery and 
events, intensely dramatic in construction.’’—Scotsman,. 

“Throughout marked by poetical imagination and true dramatic instinct.”— 
Morning Post. 

“Not only as its author’s masterpiece, but as a masterpiece of European litera- 
ture, pervaded by a primeval freshness of -tyle that should titillate the palate of 
the most jaded novel-reader.”—Atheneum, 

’ A novel of bright originality, of shrewd conception—a really delightful 
story.” —Daily Teleyraph, 

“A fine story—powerful, pathetic, and dramatic.””—St, James’s Gazette, 


By Maurus 


3 vols. post 8vo, 


This day is published, a NEW EDITION, 


A HANDBOOK of the CHURCH of SCOT- 


LAND. By James Ranxin, D.D., Author of “ Character Studies in the Old 
Testament,” &c. Fourth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, With Maps, 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’S 
LIST. 


With Maps and Fac-similes, demy 8vo, 183, 


ORIGINS of the ENGLISH PEOPLE, and 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Compiled from the Best and Latest Authori- 
— oo Roemer, LL.D,, Vice-President of the College of the City of 
ew York. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 14s. 


REYNELL TAYLOR, C.B., C.S.I.: a Bio- 


graphy. By E. Gamprer Parry, Author of “ Suakin, 1885. [Next week. 


Large crown 8yvo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
Bow es. 


‘‘ The book is written in a charming style; and the numerous letters of Madame 
eae and crisp as letters can be—will always be fuil of interest.” 
—Scotsman. 


By Emily 


Crown 8yvo, with 8 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 7s 6d. 


A FIGHT with DISTANCES: the States, 


the Hawaiian Islands, Canada, British Columbia, Cuba, the Bahamas, By 
J. J. AUBERTIN, Translator of ‘The Lusiads.”’ 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


SYLVIA ARDEN: a Novel. By Oswald 


CrawrurD, Author of ‘The World We Live In,” ‘* Beyond the Seas,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIS HERITAGE. By Linda Gardiner. 


With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. 
“ The narrative is brisk aud nowhere flags.’’—Academy. 


“Much artistic perception is displayed...... and genuine sense of humour.’”’— 
Morning Post, 


“A narrative of keen and concentrated interest,” —Scotsman, 
“A remarkably pleasant, interesting, and clever story.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo, 53. 


The KINSHIP of MEN: an Argument 


from Pedigrees ; or, Genealogy viewed asa Science, By Henry KENDALL, 


NEW VOLUME in the PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


ST. JOHN. Vol. II. By Rev. H. R. 


Reynoutps, D.D., President and Professor of I'heology, Cheshunt College. 
Homiletics by Rev. Professor IT. Croskery, D.D. Homilies by Rev. Pro- 
fessor J. F. THomson, M.A, Rev. D. Youne, B.A., Rev. B. fHOmas, and 
Rev. GeorGe Brown, BA, Super royal 8vo, 153. 


Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The SCIENCE and ART of RELIGION. 


By S. B. G. McKinney, M.A., L.R.C.S. Edin., L.R.C.P. Edin, 
‘* In this singular book......there is much that shows the shrewd practical judg- 
ment which one would expect to find in a Scotch doctor, combined with depth of 
real spiritual feeling.” —Christian World. 


Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


OUR PRIESTS and THEIR TITHES. 


By “A PRIEST OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY,” 


Crown 8vo, 53. 


ORIGIN of FLORAL STRUCTURES 


THROUGH INSECT and OTHER AGENCIES. By the Rev. GzeorGEe 

Henstow, M.A., F.LS., F G.S., Pro‘essor of Botany at Queen’s College. 

With nearly 100 Figures in Text, (INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 
{Next week. 


Crown 8vo, 5. 


The GEOLOGICAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 


By Sir J. WiL1Am Dawson, O.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S. With 80 Figures in Text, 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HYPNOTISM; or, Animal Magnetism. 


Physiological Observations by Rupot¥ HxeIDENHAIN, M.D, Prof:ssor of 
Physivlogy in the University of Breslau. Tran-lated from the Fourth German 
Edition by L. C. Woo.prive@e, M.D., D.3c. With a Preface by G. J, KoMaNEs, 
M.A., F.RS, Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
e 
Price 1s. 


POETS as THEOLOGIANS. By H. Schutz 


Wi1son, Author of ‘‘ Alpine Ascents and Adventures,’’ ‘* Studies in History, 
Legend, and Literature,’ &c. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


TALES and LEGENDS in VERSE. 


Coorer WILLIs, Q.C. 


By E. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


MATIN SONGS. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


LATIN 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
J. B. Attex, M.A, Third Edition, 23 64, 

A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. By 
the Same, Fourth Edition, 23 6d. 

A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. By 
the Same. 2s 6d. 

RUDIMENTA LATINA. By the Same. 2a. 


REDDENDA MINOBA; or, Easy Passages, 
Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. For the 
Use of Lower Forms. By 0.8 Jerram, M.4. 186d. 

ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Easy Extracts, 
Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. By the 
Same Author. Fourth Edition, 2s 6, 

SECOND SERIKS. Bythe Same Anthor. 

Seventh Edition, much Enlarged and Rearranged,3s. 

PASSAGES (ac TRANSLATION into LATIN. 
oa the Use of Passmen and others. Selected by J. 

Y. Sanerut, M.A., low and Tutor of Hertford 
College, Oxford. 23 6 

FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nunns, 
M.A. Third Edition, 2+. 

EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSI. 
TION. W.th Introdaction, Notes, and Passages of 
Graduated Difficulty ad Translation into Latin. By 
G. G. Ramsay, M.A , LL.D. es essor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Second alive %a 

HINTS and HELPS for LATIN ELEGIACS. 
By UW. Lre-Waryer, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
awe School, Editur of “Selections from Livy.” 








3s 6 
°° Key to the ahove to be obtuined, by Teachers only, on 

dir ect application to the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 4s 64, 
‘ Almost the only guide to Latin versification which 

can be called interesting in itself.”"—Arademy. 

CA3AR. — The COMMENTARIES (for 
Schools). With Notes and Maps. By C. E. 
a ee M. 

Part J. The GALLIC WAR. 4s 61. 
Part I. The CIVIL WAR. 3s 63. a 
The CIVII, WAR. Book I. Second Elition, 2s, 
“Stands high among the best classics we have 
met.”—Saturday Review. 

CICERO.—INTERESTING and DESCRIP- 
TIVE PASSAGES. With Notes. By H. WaLrorp, 
M.A. In Three farts, Third Edition, 4s 6d. Separ- 
ately, each Is 61. 

CICERO.— SELECT ORATIONS (for 
Schools). With Notes, &c. By J. R. Kina, M.A. 
Second Kdition, price 2: 6d. 

CICERO.—In 'Q. CACILIUM DIVINATIO 
et inC. VERREM ACTIO PRIMA. Edited, with 
Notes and Introducticn, by J. R. Kine, M.A., 
Fe low and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, Editor 

of “Cicero Philippics,” &c. Limp, 1s 6d. 
‘* From every point of view a masterly work.” 
—School Guardian. 


Extra fceap. 8vo cloth. 


CICERO.—SPEECHES AGAINST CATI- 
LINA. With Introduction and Notes. By K. A. 
Urcotr, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford, Assistant. oye = Wellington College. 
(In One or Two Parts), 23 
“* A very usefal and well. inna d edition.” 

Scotsman, 

CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. Edited, with 
Notes, by LEonarp Hux ey, B.A., ‘Assistant-Master, 
Charterbouze School, 2s; mn in Two Parts, Intro- 
duction and Text, 1s; Notes, ls. 


CICERO.—SELECTED LETTERS. (For 
Schools.) With Notes. By the late OC. KE. Pricuarp, 
M.A.,and E. R. Bernarp, M A. Second Edition, 3s. 

CICERO.—PRO CLUENTIO. With Notes, 
&c.,by W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, 
M.A. Second Kdition, 33 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes. By 
Oscar Brownina, M.A. Second Edition, 23 6d, 
HORACE.—The ODES, CARMEN 

SECULARE, and EPODES. W th a Commentary. 

By Epwarp 0. Wickuam, M.A. Second Kdition, 63, 

“ Probably the best school Horace in existence.”’ 

—Saturday Review, 

HORACE.—SELECTED ODES. With Notes 
for the Use of a Fifth Form. By E. C0. WIcKHAM, 
M.A., Master of Wellington College. 
ays Separatel —Part I., Text, 1s. Part II., Note, 

* Complete, 3. 

7 U VENAL. — THIRTEEN re 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 0. H 
PEARSON, M.A., Minister of Education, Victoria; 
and H. A. STRONG, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin 
in University College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 63. 
*,* Separately—Part I., Introduction and Text, 3s; 

Part IL., Notes, 3s 6d. 

“Well adapted for school use. The text is edited 
on sound principles, and the notes are fresh and sug- 
gestive.’’—Cambridyje Review. 

LIVY.—SELECTION S (for Schools). With 
Notes and Maps. By H. Daan M.A. In 
Three Parts, limp, each 1 

LIVY. Books V. evil. ” With Notes, &c. 
By A. R. Crver, B.A. Second Edition, Revised, 
By P. E. Matueson. 5s. (In 1 or 2 vols.) 

“A sound and eA usefal school and college 
edition.’’—Classical Review 
LIVY. Books XXI. -XXIII. With Intro- 

duction and Notes. By M. T. Tataam, M.A. 43 6d. 

“A thoroughly good school-book.’’ — Saturday 


Review. 
OVID.—SELECTIONS (for the Use of 
pene With Notes, &. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
pare bi GG, G. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition, 


ovip's: SPRISTIA. Book I. With Notes, 
bo; +: By; G. Owen, B.A. 3s 6d. 





xecuted with remarkable care.”—Academy. 





CLASS BOOKS. 


PLINY.—SELECTED LETT 

Schools), With Notes. By bigs ae (lor 
H. , *. 

i Sieh . and E. R. BERNaRp, M, 9 Thin 
LAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. With Introduction 
and Notes. By W. M. L: 

Jesus College, Oxtoru, "28. at, MA. Tem 
“ The editor tt ds 
before him ; he my always pool he ree phe well 
of etymological questions.”—Saturday Review, Bess: 
TUS.—The TRINUMMUS, 
Totes, > By O. E. Frreman, M.A.,and A, Stomay, 


TERENCE.—ANDRIA. Edited, with Intro. 
dusti d Notes, by C. E. 
oo nee 
‘ t e 
lished at Aesmaem ooljedition of the ‘ Andriap yet pub. 
CE. A DELPHI, With N 
Seetoion, ogiet or ay Higher Terme 
ablic 00) . A. 
Head-Master of ' Birberhoad School. Hig = 
TERENCE.—PHORMIO. Edited, with Eng. 
wt Notes and Introductions, by Rev. "A. Bromus, 
Head-Master of Birkenhead School, 
TACITUS, —The ANNALS. Books iy, 
at Bone wah bp A Notes for the Use 
o ools and Jun Fury: 
MA. Extra fcap. 8v0, cloth, 58 iets mits, 
TACITUS.—ANNALS. "Book I. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by H. Furwea 
x os » ve ee gd — ‘F Corpus ©! 
Olleze, , m 
Books I. i.” Limp, 2s. a ies: 
SALLUST. — BELLUM CATILINARIUM 
and JUGURTHINUM. With Introduction ang 
Notes. By W. W. Carzs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Hertford College, and late "Reader in Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. 4s 6d, 
VIRGIL. With Notes, &c. By T. L. PAPILtoy, 
jo ae 2 vols. crown 8yo0, 103 61. The Text separately, 


ce 43 6d. 
VIRGIL. —ECLOGUES. Kdited, with Intro. 


duction and Notes, by O. 8. JuRnam, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 23 6d, 
VIRGIL—ZENEID. Book I. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by ©. 8S. Jerrau, M 
wa ee ted bg af ‘boltegs, spy Editor 
bh nglice enda,” ** Xenophon : 
*&e. Limp, is 6d. . ~oo 
per ‘the OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1888, 
VIRGIL.—A5NEID, Book IX. Edi ted, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. E. Haran, M.A, 
Classical Lecturer of Corpus Christi ~~ Oxford, 
Limp, in Two Parts, 23; complete, Is 
TIBULLUS and PROPERTIUS, » SELEC. 
TIONS. With Introduction and aa By G. G, 
Ramsay, M.A. (Inlor2 vols.) 6s 


GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 4s.- 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER. Fot’ 
the Use of Bezinners in that Langaage, Seventh 
Edition, price 1s 6d. 

A GREEK TESTAMENT PRIMER. An Eas 
Grammar and Reading- Book for the Use of Studen 
beginning Greek. By Kpwarp MILLER, M.A. 336 

EASY GREEK READER. By E. ome 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. 
(In One or Two Parts.) 33, 

GRADUATED GREEK READERS. 

FIRST. By W. G. Rusuprooxg, M.L. 

Second Edition, 2s 6d, 

SECOND. By A. M. Bett, M.A. 3s 6d. 

AESCHYLUS. — PROMETHEUS BOUND 
(for Schools). With Notes, &c. By A. O. Prickarp, 
M.A. Second Edition, 2s. 

AESCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON. With 
Introduction and Notes, By A. Srpawick, M.A., 
Tutor cf Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Third 
Edition, Revised. (In One or Two Parts.) Price 3s. 
ee Admirably a to the purpose for which it is 

intended.”’"—Athen 
“ Not only judicious, but fresh and original.” —Pall 

Muli Gazette, 

AESCHYLUS.—The CHOEPHOROI. With 
Introduction and Notes. By the Same Editor, 3s. 

AESCHYLUS.—EU MENIDES. With Intro- 
— and uote. By the Same Editor. (In One 

rt Two Parts.) 3s 

ARISTOPHANES. In Single Plays. nae, 
with English Notes, Introduction, &., by W. W. 
Merry, D.D., eee _ unre, College, Oxford, 
Editor of “ Homer : * &e. 

The ACHARNIANS. Third Edition. 

(In One or Two Parts.) 3s. 

The CLOUDS. Second Edition, 2a. 

The waves. Second Edition. (im. One 

or Two Parts.). 3:, 

The KNIGHTS. 

Parts.) 3:3. 




















(In One or Two 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 


b- DEMOSTHENES. —The FIRST PHILIPPIC 
and OLYNTHIACS, I..III. Edited, with Intro- 
daction and Notes, by EvELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 
LL D, avd P. E. Matueson, M.A. 3s, 
bs This First Volume of the Philippic Orations of 

Demosthenes contains the “‘ First Philippic”’ and the 

“Three Olynthiacs "—i.e., the Orations which pre- 

ceded the _ of Philocrates. 

** A model of what a school-book should be.’’ 
—Academy. 


EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. With Introduction 


Two Parts.) 

HERODOTUS ‘Ix. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Evetrn Axzorr, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 3s, 

HERODOTUS. — SELECTIONS from. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Map, by 
Ww. W. ‘Merry, D.D. 23 6d. 

NEW EDITION of MERRY’S ODYSSEY, I.-XII. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books I.-XII. Edited, 
with Notes, Introduction, and Synopsis of Homeric 
Forms, by W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, (In One or Two Parts.) Fortieth 
Thousand, 5s. [Just published. 
“Mr. Merry’ 8 editions have revolutionised the study 

of Homer throughout the country.”"—Ozford Maga- 


see Books I. and II , limp, 1s 6d each. 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books XIII..XXIV. 
(for Schools). By the Same Editor. Second Kdition, 


5s. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.-XII. (for 
Schools), With an Introduction, a brief Homeric 
Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monro, M.A., 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of ‘“ A 
Grammar of the Homeric Dialect.’’ Second Edition, 
Revised and Corrected, 63. 

Book I. separately, 2s, 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books VI. and XXI. 
With Notes,&c. By H. Hartston, M.A. 1s 61 each. 

LYSIAS. — EPICAPHIOS, Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Swevt, B.A., late 
Scholar ot Balliol College, Oxford, 2s. 





and Notes. By CO. B, HEBERDEN, M.A. (In One or. 





FLRTO— The MENO. With Introduction 
and Notes, Sr. George Stock, M.A., Pem- 
broke Oollege xford. 23 6d. 

Edited, with 


PLATO.—The APOLOGY. 
Notes and Introduction for the Use of Schools, y 
St. Grorge Stock, M.A., Pembroke Co 
Oxford, Editor of ‘ Plato: Meno.” 1s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES (for the Use of Schools). 
Edited by L. Camppett, oe and E. Assort, 
M.A. New Edition, 2 vols., 

*,* Separately, a boy a 4s 6d; 
ote: lo 
Iso in Single Plays, , lim; 

OEDIPUSTYRANNUS' 2s, AJAX, 2s, FaLEOTRA,%. 

OEDIPUS COLONE UB, 1s 9d, TRACHINIA, 2s, 

ANTIGONE, 1s 9d. PHILOCTETES, 2s, 
“The ideal form of a school classic......There is no 

chance of a worthy rival taking the field for several 

years,’’—Atheneum. 

SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS REX. Dindorf’s 
Text, with Notes by the present Bisuor of &1. 
Davips. Price 1s 6d. 

THEOCRITUS (for Schools). With Notes. 
By H. Kyrnaston, D.D. (late Snow). Fourth 
Edition, price 4s 6d, 

XENOPHON.— SELECTIONS (for Schools). 
ey Notes and Maps. By J. S, PHiL.ports, 

B.0.L. Fourth Edition, 3s 6d. 

XENOPHON.—EASY SELECTIONS (for 
Junior oo. With a Vocabulary, Notes, — 
Maps. By J. 8. Pxiturotts, B.0 L. ent aud ©. § 
JeeramM, M.A. Third Kdition, 3s 6d. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book I. For 
Junior Classes and Private eontenite, With Intro- 
du.ticn, Notes, and Index. By J. MarsHAtt, 
M. rg Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 


2s 
XENOPHON. — ANABASIS. Book i. 
With Notes and Map. By O.S.Jerram, M.A. 28. 
XENOPHON. — CYROPAEDIA. Books 
IV.-V. With Introduction and Notes. By C. 
Biea, D.D. 23 64. 


* A decided success,’’-—Atheneum, 
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On the 15th of Every Month (COMMENCING in MAY). 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Imperial 8vo, Monthly, Illustrated, 2s 6d. 
EDITED BY HARRY QUILTER. 








NOTICE.—tThe intention with which The Universal Review has been founded is twofold,—that of supplying a 
journal of International character, and of making one interesting to all classes of readers. 


To this end we have chosen our subjects to embrace, so far as is possible, the chief departments of 
thought and action, and we have obtained the services of some of the best writers of France, Germany, and 
America, as well as those of England. 


A glance at the list of those who have already promised to write for us will prove that the International 
character of the Review is already practically secured. 


The production of a journal interesting to all classes of readers we shall endeavour to procure by the 
following course of action, and it is in this respect that The Universal Review will depart most widely from 


the usual practice of the more important monthly journals. 


We shall devote a considerable portion of its 


space to three matters, which at present have almost entirely disappeared from Review literature,—the arts 
of Painting, Fiction, and the Drama. On all of these we shall have not only numerous articles written by 
those who are recognised as authorities by their actual achievements in the art in question, but examples of 
| the best original work which is being done at the present time. Thus we shall publish reproductions of fine 
pictures and drawings, ancient and modern, and neither pains nor expense will be spared to have these 
reproductions executed in the best possible manner. In the art of Fiction we shall publish stories, both 
short and long, by the first writers of France and England, commencing with a new novel by M. Alphonse 
Daudet, and we shall give occasionally both English plays, and those dramatic scénes et proverbes the 
writing of which our foreign neighbours have carried to such perfection. 


pa ae 


There is another vital matter on which we shall continually speak, which has hitherto been left to the 
) daily and weekly newspapers. The supreme question in human affairs is the question of Money. On 
, Finance, therefore, we shall habitually insert at least one article dealing with the most important topic which 

is at that time before the public, and these articles will be written not by professional Review writers, but 
. by men constantly and importantly engaged in financial operations. These articles will be, as far as the 
Editor can possibly secure it, thoroughly impartial, and will deal with the subject from the sound standpoint 


of the public interest. 





HARRY QUILTER. 


The subjoined are selected from those Writers and Artists whose contributions will appear in the Review :— 


Writers. 


Mrs. CRAWFORD. 

ALPHONSE Davupet, Author of ‘‘Tartarin sur les 
Alpes,” &c. 

The Very Rev. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

M. Jean RICHEPIN. 


Louis DE Fourcaup (of the Revue Indépendante), 
Professor W. KNIGHT. 

Emity Davirs. 

Pav Bourget. 

~_ H, R. Hawets, Author of “* Musiciand Morals,”’ 


Artists. 


Sir F, Le1cuton, P.R.A. | 


DenpDy SADLER. 
Briton RiviéRe, R.A. 
J. AUMONIER. 

C. K, PERUGINIL 


Sir J. E. Mruuais, R.A. 
J. W. Norra. 


Signor TAPIRO. 
ALFRED GILBERT, A,R.A. 
THEODORE Cook. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton, Authoress A “Joshua David- . , Henry Moors, A.R.A, D. G. Rossetti. 

son,” “‘ The Girl of the Period,”’ &. GrEorGE FiEeminG, Author of ‘‘ A Nile Novel,” &c. ALBERT MOORE. RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A. M. Paut Janet (of _ République Frangaise), M. Consett. | A, Rou. 
A. W. VERRALL, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb, Forp Mapox Brow Coutms Hunter, A.R.A. | P. Baupourn. 

Lewis Morris, Author of ‘* The Epic of Hades,” &c. | Dr. Orto FELSING (ot the Berliner Tageblatt). ALFRED Hunt, R.W.S. A. DE RICHEMONT. 

M. CoguzLin (of the Théatre Frangais), W. P. Fritn, R.A. W. LogspalL. J. Boupiy. 

: Sir CuarRLEs DILEE. Pavt Mantz. J. Movat Loupan. H. Laurent Desrous- 
SamMvEL Bute, Author of ‘* Erewhon.” Grant ALLEN. , , J. WATERHOUSE, A.H.A. SRAUX. 
Francisgue Sacer (of the République Francaise, | Ernest Daupet (Editor of Le Petit Moniteur), W. P. Fritu, R.A. E. Harevx. 





Temps). 

J varie acCartTuy, M.P. 

WILKIE CoLLins 

Sir James Lawson (President of the Royal Institute 
of Water-Colours). 

Dr. WELLDoN (Head-Master of Harrow School). 

Rosert BuCHANAN, 

GrorGEs OHNET. 

GroraE Moorg, Author of “‘ A Mummer’s Wife,” &c. 

W. Curnpenrt Quitter, M.P. 

Colonel MavRIcE, R.A., Author of *‘ The Balance of 
Military Power in Europe.” 

HERMAN MERIVALE, 





Dr. GEFFCKEN (of the Deutsche Rundschau). 

Sir Epw1n ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., 0.8.1. 

Dr. NEUMANN-HOFER (of the Berliner Tagebdlatt), 
Henry C. BurDErTT. 

F. C, BuRNAND. 

Professor 8ST. GEORGE MIVART. 

Professor GARNETT (British Museum). 

JULIAN STURGIS. 

Professor N. 8. SHALER (of Harvard University). 
Comte DE VILLIERS DE L’ISLE-ADAM. 

J. F. B. Firtu, M.P. 

F. C. Putuips. 

Captain O’SHEA. 

GrorGE Avaustus SALA, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
Just published, price 5s. 


VOLUME I, containing “PAULINE” and “SORDELLO,” of 
A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


This Edition will consist of 16 vols. small crown 8vo. A volume will be pub- 
lished monthly, It will contain more than one Portrait of Mr. Browning, at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. The price will be 5s per volume, 

There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of 250 Copies, printed on hand-made 
paper. This Edition will be supplied only through Booksellers. 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,’’ ‘‘ By Proxy,” ‘* The Canon’s Ward,” &e. 
On May 26th, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23. 


DEMOS. By George Gissing, Author of 


*‘ Thyrza,” “ A Life’s Morning,” &c. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Serie, No, 59. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing, among other Articles of Interest :—‘‘ The EAVESDROPPER,” 
PartI.; ‘The GRAND TOUR;” ‘Mr. SANDFORD,” Chaps, 4-7; ‘* WITH 
the DUKE;” “A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the Author of ‘ Demos,” 
“ Thyrza,”’ &c., Chaps, 9-10; &c. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of 
“ROBERT ELSMERE,” 8 vols., by 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, is now ready, 


at all the Libraries. 


MR. GLADSTONE WRITES OF THIS NOVEL 
IN THE NEW NUMBER OF THE “ NINETEENTH 
CENTURY :’’— 

“The strength of the book seems to lie in an extraordinary wealth of diction, 
never separated from thought: in a close and searebing faculty of social observa- 
tiop, in generous appreciation of what is morally good, impartially exhibited in 
all directions; above all, in the sense of mission with which the writer is evidently 
possessed, and in the earnestness and persistency of purpose with which through 
every page and line it is pursued. The book is eminently an offspring of the 
time, and will probably make a deep, or at least a very sensible, impression ; not, 
however, among mere novel-readers, but among those who share, in whatever 
sense, the deeper thought of the period.”” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S LAST ARTICLE. 
See the CENTURY for MAY. Also, ‘‘SIBERIA and the 


EXILE SYSTEM,” by Grorce Kennan, with Map _ 16 Illustrations ; “The 
PERSONALITY of LEO XIII.,” with Portraitand Autograph ; “A LOCOMO- 
TIVE CHASE,” Illustrated ; &c. The Time to subscribe, being No. lof a New 
Volume. Price 1s 4d Monthly. 

STUDIES in SOCIOLOGY. 


The ETHIC of FREETHOUGHT: a Selection of Essays 
and Lectures. By Kari Pearson, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

** We have here a book which will attract curiosity, and in a certain sense 
repay perusal. It is a manifesto by an able, straightforward, and cultivated man 
on behalf of ‘ Freethought,’ which, as developed in these essays, includes atheism, 
socialism, and free-love...... He is an earnest, bold, and public-spirited writer ; he 
is willing to work hard and able to work effectively ; he is a man who may not im- 
possibly become a power in the land, and who will assuredly wield whatever in- 
fluence he may gain for the furtherance, as he conceives it, of the common weal.” 


—Atheneum, 
By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
*““EXPOSITIONS.” Series IV. (Completing the Series.) 
By the Rev. Samurrn Cox, D.D., Author of “ Salvator Mundi,” *‘ Balaam: a 
Study,” ** The Bird’s Nest,’’ &. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
** Contains several charming discourses on some of the more obscure characters 
of Scripture, besides others of a more general type.”’—Christian World, 


NATURAL CAUSATION: an Essay in Four Parts. By 
C. KE. PLumprre, Author of “ General Sketch of the History of Pantheism, ’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


JEWISH PORTRAITS. By Lady Magnus, Author of 


‘Outlines of Jewish History,” &c. With Frontispiece by Harry Furniss, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 58. [In preparation, 


A NEW VOLUME of “* The STORY of the NATIONS,”—Nearly ready. 
ASSYRIA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin, Author of ‘‘ Chaldea,” 
&c. Maps and lllustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


Recently published, 
The GOTHS. By Henry Bravtey. 








‘SIXTH EDITION. 
The GERMAN EMPEROR and EMPRESS.—Frederick III. 


and Victoria: the Story of their Lives. Being the Popular Edition of ‘“‘ Two 
Royal Lives.’ By DorotuRa Rogerts. Portraits, crown 8vo, cloti, 2s 6d. 
** A book sure to be popular in domestic circles......The book, we should imagine, 
gives a just idea of the character of the two exalted personages whose publicand 
private life supply mainly its material.’”’—Graphic, 

TWO ROYAL LIVES. Gleanings from Berlin and from 
the Lives of T.I.H. the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. Fifth 
Edition, 8 Portraits and 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6J. 

A CLOUD on ST. ANGELO. By Cyril Bennett, Author 
ot ‘‘ The Massage Case.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. [ Ready, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND C023. List, 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. HENRY JAMES, 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry J ames, 


Author of “The Europeans,” ‘‘ French Poets aud Novelists,” &, 


8v0, 6s. Crown 


UNIFORM EDITION OF 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS. Globe 8vo, 5s each Volume, Vols, I.-III. ready, 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
DANTE, and other Essays. 


St. ANSELM. 
The other Volumes to follow are SPENSER (in June) and BACON (in July), 


ILLUSTRATED by 24 FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAVURES, 


MEMOIR of PETER DE WINT. By Walter 


ArmstronG, B.A. Oxon., Author of * Alfred Stevens,” ‘‘ Scottish Painters,” 
&e. Illustrated by 24 Photogravures from the Artist’s Pictures. Super-royal 


4to, 3ls Gd. 
SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, 


The MAKERS of VENICE. Doges, Con- 


querors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OLrpHaNr, Author of “ The 
Makers of Florence,’’ &c. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 103 6a, 
The Athenxum says :—‘** The Makers of Venice’ is decidedly a more interesting 
book than ‘The Makers of Florence,’ better studied, better told, and in subject 
less obvious and familiar.”’ 


Now publishing, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. 


Thuelbe English Statesmen, 


WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. ByE. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. [ Ready, 
The Athenzum says :—* This little volume, the first of the series of the ‘ Twelve 
Euglish Statesmen,’ enjoys a double advantage ; it deals with a man whose indivi. 
dual intinence on our national history and development was of exceptional strenyth 
and importance, and it is written by one who eujoys an exclusive knowledge of 
his subject.” ; 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor M. Creighton 
? 
M.A,, D.C.L., LL.D. | Ready, 
The Saturday Review says :—‘* Canon Cre ghton’s ‘ Cardinal Wolsey ’ is exactly 
what one of a series of short biographies of English Statesmen ought to be ; it 
gives the reader a clear idea of the place that Wolsey held in the history of our 
nation development, and presents a comprehensive and well-proportioned picture 
of a subject that to an untaught eye seems at first sight to have little unity.” 


WILLIAM the THIRD. By H. D. Traill. [Ready, | 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic Harrison. = [in Juw. 
HENRY the SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. Green. [in the press, 


*,* Seven other Volumes to follow as announced, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
Wessex Tales: Strange, Lively, 


and Commonplace. By Tuomas Harpy, Author of “The 
Woodlanders,” &c. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 12s, 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Chris. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“ My Friend Jim,” &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Joyce. By Mrs. Onrruanr, Author of 


** The Second Son,” ‘‘ Hester,”’ &. 3 vols. Crown S8vo, 31s 6d, 


The BLESSEDNESS of the DEAD in 


CHRIST, and other Sermons. By the late Rev. W. Marurin, D.D., perpetual 
Curate of All Saints’ Grangegormon, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


ROMAN LITERATURE in RELATION to 


ROMAN ART. By Rev. Roserr Burn, M.A., Author of ‘Rome and the 
Campagna,’ &. With Illustrations, Svo, 14s, 

The Essays in the present volume are an attempt to show the similarity between 
Roman Literature and Roman Art by pointing out the national traits of the 
Romans from which they both sprang. The illustrations are carefully reproduced 
from photographs of Greek and Roman monuments. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 343, for MAY, price ls, contains :— 
1. Curis. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 16-18, (Concluded.) 
2. SypNey Smiru. By George Saintsbury. 
3. GENTLEMEN EMIGRANTS, 
. THE AFGHAN Bounpary. By Stephen Wheeler. 
. IN THE Days Sixty Years Since. By Lady Verney. 
6. THE ReEvERBERATOR. By Henry James, Chaps, 8-10, 
7. PurITanism. By Rev. J. Fraser. 





iad 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS, of KAISER WILHELM I. ji 
The English Mlustratey Magazine 


For MAY. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d.—CoNTENTS :— 


1. Kaiser WitHELM I. Engraved by E. Schladitz. 

2. SomE RECOLLECTIONS OF Kaiser WitueLM I. By G. M. Rhodes. Illustrated. 

3. THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HarpELoT. Chaps, 27-30. By Prof. W. Minto. 

4. A Sona OF SPRING. By Clement Scott. 

5. GLImeses OF OLD ENGLisH Homes.—III. HINCHINGBROOKE. By Elizabeth 
Balch. Iustrated. 

6, CoacutnG Days AND Coacutne Ways.—* Tue Dover Roap.”—Part II. By W. 


O. Tristram. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. 
7. Lin: A Liverroon Cutty. (To be continued.) By Agnes C, Maitland. 
8. Er Czrera. By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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Literary Supplement. 


LONDON: MAY 53, 1888, 


BOOKS. 


DORAN’S ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE* 
Every one will be grateful to Mr. Lowe for this beautiful 
revision of Dr. Doran’s Annals of the Stage. Confused, slipshod, 
iterative, incorrect, Doran’s book yet remains the only read- 
able compendium of dramatic literature and dramatic incident ; 
of actors, authors, audiences. His worst mistakes are corrected 
by his editor, who has yet suffered the fine Latin epitaph on 
Mrs. Oldfield to remain mangled in orthography and punctua- 
tion; continues to shock faithful Wykehamists by misspelling 
their founder’s name, and by declaring that his chaste episcopal 
celibate blood “ran in the veins” of Colley Cibber; repeats 
the popular misconception that the Maranatha of St. Paul’s 
Epistle is a maledictory imprecation. These are trifling 
matters, not impairing our debt to Mr. Lowe. His book is 
carefully annotated, handsomely printed, enriched with a most 
interesting collection of copper-plate portraits, tail-pieces, and 
wood-engravings. 

At the head of the great actor-roll, chronologically, perhaps 
artistically, stands the name of Betterton, the finest Hamlet 
—so say many critics—that the stage has seen; the friend of 
Dryden, Swift, Pope, Tillotson; whose noble portrait by 
Kneller at Knowle is here reproduced. Next in time comes 
Booth, the Cato of Addison’s play, of whom it was said that 
“the blind might have seen him in his voice, and the deaf heard 
him in his visage.” It was not, however, in Booth, but in 
Garrick that Betterton’s successor was discerned: “when, 
after long and eager expectation,” says Cumberland, “I first 
beheld little Garrick, young and light, alive in every muscle 
and in every feature, come bounding on the stage, heavens! 
what a transformation ! it seemed as if a whole century had been 
swept over in the space of a single scene ; old things were done 
away, a new order at once brought forward, destined to dispel 
the barbarism of a tasteless age, too long attached to the pre- 
judices of custom and the illusion of imposing declamation.” 
Garrick “created” thirty-six characters, as Betterton had 
created fifty-eight; the splendid novelty of his Richard, his 
Othello (in which envious Quin compared him to the black boy 
in Hogarth’s Marriage « la Mode), his Lear, Abel Drugger, 
Falstaff ; the marvellous power of mimicry which enabled him 
in The Rehearsal to reproduce every actor of the day; his 
famous “ points,’— Give me another horse!” “So much for 
Buckingham !”—his domestic happiness, his social charm, his 
quarrels with Johnson, are told with an appreciation so 
hearty and a fullness so complete, that we altogether pardon 
its diffuseness. His great rivals were Quin and Barry,— 
Quin, the creator of Macheath, the successor of Booth as 
Cato; illiterate, coarse, a gourmand—* No John Dory in 
the market? then call me again to-morrow morning,” was 
his address to his valet on waking—yet dignified, bene- 
volent, immeasurably witty; we have one side of him in 
Peregrine Pickle, another in Garrick’s amusing soliloquy 
at Duke Humphrey’s tomb, both in Dr. Doran’s pages. 
There was strong liking between the two men; Quin was the 
only actor whom Garrick never mimicked. They were wont 
to act together, stimulating each other to highest efforts ; but 
in Garrick’s special characters Quin failed. The greater actor 
found, perhaps, a more serious rival in Spranger Barry, who 
assailed him on his own ground in Othello and Macbeth, playing 
Romeo to Mrs. Cibber’s Juliet at Covent Garden, against 
Garrick and Miss Bellamy at Drury Lane. The interest felt 
in this contest enabled both plays to run thirteen consecutive 
nights, a thing unheard of in earlier stage annals. Great, 
Barry undoubtedly was, but Garrick outlived him on the stage, 

und the verdict of after-times has settled the question of 
superiority in the older actor’s favour. Below these giants, 
but eminent in the second rank, we have Foote, absurdly called 
the English Aristophanes; Rich, the father of harlequins, 
whose gestures were more eloquent than words, and whose 
parting with Columbine was long after cited as not more 
graceful than affecting ; Macklin, greatest of Shylocks until 











* Doran’s Annals of the English Stage. Edited and Revised by Robert W. 
Lowe. With Fifty Copper-Plate Portraits and Kighty Wood-Engravings. 3 vols, 
London: Nimmo. 1888, 





Edmund Kean appeared; Doggett, whose badge is rowed for, 
Baddeley, whose Twelfth Cake is eaten, still once a year; Ross, 
whose George Barnwell moved dissolute apprentices to tears, 
and converted them to continence; Dodd, the incomparable 
Aguecheek ; Palmer, the Joseph Surface; King, the Sir Peter 
Teazle; Dicky Suett, whose wigs and faces Charles Lamb has 
made immortal; Henderson, whose public reading of John 
Gilpin brought Cowper into fashion, and produced The Task ; 
Master Betty, the infant Roscius, to see whom Parliament 
adjourned, and who died, rich but forgotten, only twelve years 
ago;—till the record rises again to a higher level in the 
Kembles, to the highest in Edmund Kean, whose melancholy 
beginning, brief triumph, and tragic end close Doran’s 
chronicle. 

Not less interesting is the catalogue of famous actresses: 
first of boys in women’s clothes, with Pepys’s admired Kynas- 
ton at their head; brazen hoydens next, during the reign of 
Moll Davies and of Nell Gynn; decorous yet not less 
bewitching in Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Mountfort; in Bracegirdle, 
the beautiful and good, the “pious Belinda” of Congreve, 
the innocent cause of hapless Will Mountfort’s death 
at the ruffian hands of Lord Mohun and Captain Hill; 
of Mrs. Oldfield, Pope’s “ poor Narcissa,”’ whose body, 
attired in “ Holland night-dress, with tucker and double 
ruffles of Brussels lace, and a pair of new kid gloves,” lay in 
state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, with a noble Latin epitaph, to which, rather 
than to Petronius, we owe the oft-quoted curiosa felicitas ; 
Peg Woffington, the Peggy of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’s 
charming song, who bewitched one sex as Sylvia, the other as 
Sir Harry Wildair, loveliest and most vivacious, most erring, 
most charitable and kindly of all the many-featured sister- 
hood; Miss Cibber, Tom Arne’s sister, and wife to worthless 
Theophilus; Mrs. Pritchard, the “inspired idiot,” whose Lady 
Macbeth even Mrs. Siddons could not shake; Kitty Clive, the 
“Comic Genius ;” Mrs. Abington, creator of Lady Teazle, the 
Comic Muse of Reynolds’s portrait; unhappy Perdita Robin- 
son, victimised and abandoned by the First Gentleman in 
Europe; Mrs. Jordan, lavishing her all wpon his Royal brother 
and their children, dying impoverished and neglected. Above 
all these, above her famous brothers, towers the majestic 
Siddons. Her theatrical life was as prolonged as it was 
successful ; into her own person and those of her rela- 
tions, the whole history of the post-Restoration stage is 
gathered. Her grandfather acted with Betterton, her parents 
with Quin; her own career commenced with Garrick and 
ended with Macready; she witnessed the début of Fanny 
Kemble, and her great-niece, Mrs. Scott Siddons, still interprets 
Shakespeare. Hissed on her first appearance in a strolling 
company, she became a lady’s-maid, married at nineteen, 
returned to the stage, roused admiration in Cheltenham, mad 
enthusiasm in Dublin and in Bath, won London audiences at 
Drury Lane in Isabella and in Constance; was appointed by 
thrifty Queen Charlotte, who had recognised Fanny Burney’s 
merits in a somewhat kindred fashion sixteen years before, 
preceptress, without emolument, in elocution to the Princesses ; 
and was honoured with critical advice by the judicious King. 
Public excitement reached its height over her Lady Macheth, 
whom she daringly conceived as a beautiful and delicate 
blonde. At Edinburgh, the crowds of unwashed Caledonians 
who thronged the unventilated theatre generated an in- 
fectious sickness known as the “ Siddons fever ;” the General 
Assembly of the Kirk suited their meetings to her times of 
acting; her piercing “O my Biron!” in The Fatal Marriage, 
was one night repeated hysterically by a young lady 
who was carried screaming from the pit, and who became 
next year the wife of the Hon. John Byron, and ulti- 
mately the mother of the poet. She was painted by Gains- 
borough and by Reynolds; the last, in his portrait of her 
as the Tragic Muse, writing his name on the hem of her 
It has faded from the painting, but still survives 
in the fine copper-plate engraving. In comedy she failed; 
Colman called her “a frisking Gog.” The repose of her later 
days was dignified but melancholy ; readers of the “ Recollec- 
tions” of Fanny Kemble, whose own graceful portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence figures in these volumes, will remember the 
graphic description of the vacuous insipidity and weary dead- 
ness of spirit which marked her later days; her cup had been 
so highly flavoured that its dregs were tasteless. Considering 
the stigma, puritanical and social, from which the profession 
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is only now beginning to be freed, it is curious to notice the 
large number of aristocratic pedigrees in which actresses hold 
a place. The Dukes of St. Albans and Abercorn, Lord Petre, 
Lord St. Germans, Lord Cadogan, Lord Wilton, are all wn peu, 
as Talleyrand said, the descendants of famous actresses. Mrs. 
Davenport married the Earl of Oxford, Miss Fenton married 
the Duke of Bolton, Miss Farren the Earl of Derby, Miss 
Stephens the Earl of Essex, Miss Brunton became Countess 
of Craven, Miss Mellon Duchess of St. Albans; one only 
liaison of the converse kind took place when Lady Susan Fox 
Strangways eloped, as Horace Walpole tells, with the handsome 
actor, Irish O’Brien. 

Not the least valuable chapters are devoted to the history of 
dramatic authors. The most eminent of these belong to 
general literature; with Cowley and Buckingham, the Caroline 
dramatists, Otway and Rowe, Steele and Addison, Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, all English students are familiar. It is for the 
less known names, and still more for the less known plays, 
alluded to in many a novel, depicted in many a gallery, yet 
imperfectly known to most of us, that we seek guidance, 
not in vain, from such a book as this. We read of 
Lee’s Alexander, with its hackneyed line, oftener perhaps 
misquoted and misunderstood than any locus classicus in 
the language—“ When Greek joined Greek, then was the 
tug of war;”—of the “real Simon Pure” in Mrs. Centlivre’s 
Bold Stroke for a Wife; of the “Who rules o’er freemen 
should himself be free,” from Brooke’s Earl of Essex, falla- 
ciously crushed by Dr. Johnson; of the “soberly, as Lady 
Grace says,’ quoted from The Provoked Husband in the 
opening chapter of Cecilia; ot The Distressed Mother, to 
which the “Spectator” and Sir Roger de Coverley went in 
state, with Captain Sentry as a body-guard; of Zara, in which 
Georgina Falconer charmed Count Altenberg; of Lovers’ 
Vows, whose love-scenes shocked innocent Fanny Price. We 
read of Mrs. Philips, the “ Matchless Orinda” of the poets, 
of Mrs. Blagg, afterwards the Mrs. Godolphin of Evelyn’s 
delightful narrative; of Colley Cibber, playwright, actor, 
critic, author of The Provoked Husband and The Apology ; of 
Lillo’s George Barnwell; of The Suspicious Husband and The 
Jealous Wife; of the forgotten Beggars’ Opera, with its 
Newgate morals, its political allusions, its exquisite songs. 


The accessories of the theatres and the behaviour of the 
audiences read strangely at the present day. We hear with a 
shudder of the dresses assumed by the performers. Hamlet 
wore a Court suit, bag-wig, and the Order of the Garter! 
Mercutio, the costume of a country squire; Lady Macbeth, a 
hoop and powdered hair; Cato, a long flowered dressing-gown. 
When Quin, as Falstaff, sat down in the battle-scene to 
moralise, a velvet chair was placed for his accommodation on 
Shrewsbury field. Even in our own memory, Macready and 
Wallack played Macbeth and Macduff in the tartans of a 
Highland chieftain. Men of fashion had seats upon the stage, 
sometimes quarrelling and drawing swords in view of the 
spectators, always between the scenes thronging the actresses’ 
dressing-rooms. Orange-girls plied their trade noisily in the 
pit, or stood upon the benches to bandy jests with gentlemen 
in the boxes. If the play were indecent, as often happened, 
“modest ladies” wore vizards, or half-masks. The galleries 
were crowded with footmen, who had prescriptive right 
of unpaid entrance when attending on their masters. 
“ Encores”” were introduced early in the eighteenth century, 
and were egregiously misused; a favourite actor playing 
in a tragic scene would be interrupted by the audience, 
and commanded to deliver speeches from some comic play 
in which he had pleased them on a previous night. When 
Incledon, not so very long ago, was singing the most pathetic 
ballad, his hearers would demand some coarse popular song, 
and stop the proceedings till he had sung it. Pit license 
reached a climax in the once historical “ O.P.” riots, known 
now to most of us only by a line in the Rejected Addresses. To 
meet the cost of rebuilding Covent Garden, the prices of pit 
and gallery were raised; the public stopped the acting with 
hisses and clamour until the “ old prices” should be restored. 
The managers persisted; the Riot Act was read; soldiers 
were sent into the gallery, Bow Street runners with bludgeons, 
Dutch Sam and his pugilists with fists, were employed to 
pummel the malcontents. For sixty-seven nights the strife 
continued ; the Times supported the “ rebels,” the Magistrates 
acquitted them. Each night the actors in dumb show went 
through their parts, the dancers stumbled and fell on the 








peas showered upon the stage; gentlemen wore “O.P.” in gold 
lace on their waistcoats, and encouraged the rioters from the 
boxes; the pit invented an “O.P.” war-dance in imitation of 
the Carmagnole, to see which, “its calm beginning, its swelling 
rapidity and noise, its finale of demoniacal uproar,” Princes of 
the Blood visited the boxes. At last the managers surrendered : 
a compromise was made; “ We are satisfied” was exhibited rt 
enormous letters on a placard in the pit, and the riot came to 
an end. 

It reads like ancient history; it was only in 1809: with the 
death of Edmund Kean, in 1832, the Annals end. We 
would gladly see stage literature and history brought down to 
later times: would read of Knowles, Milman, Henry Taylor, 
Lytton, Talfourd, Robertson ; of Mathews, Charles Kean, 
Macready, Fechter, Buckstone, Robson, Hare, Irving; of 
Madame Vestris, Miss Bateman, Mrs. Bancroft, the Terrys, 
Mrs. Kendal. That a sequel so desirable may be compiled by 
Mr. Lowe, must be the wish of all who acknowledge, while they 
read his volumes, the accession to their store of literary 
and biographic treasure which his editorial enterprise and 
judgment have bestowed upon them in so enchanting a shape, 





RUSSIA, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL.* 


THIS is the most complete book about Russia we have yet 
seen, and probably the most complete and “ up to time” 
which exists in the English language. In making this state. 
ment, we have no intention of belittling either the magnum 
opus of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, or the valuable works with 
which Stepniak has enriched the literature of the question, 
But Mr. Wallace necessarily wrote as a foreign observer, and 
so many things have happened since the publication of his work, 
that much of it has become obsolete; while Stepniak’s books, 
besides being to a certain extent fragmentary, are avowedly 
written with a political object, and though they teem with 
useful knowledge, their purpose is rather to influence than in. 
form. It is, of course, quite possible that when Stepniak’s forth. 
coming volume on the Russian peasantry makes its appearanee, 
his collected works will contain even a more valuable store 
of information than these two volumes by Leo Tikhomiroy. 
Meanwhile, however, the latter “lead the field;” and, asa 
single work, it is probably destined to remain unique for 
some time to come. In Russia its publication would be im. 
possible, and the exiles who have the ability to produce such a 
book as this, and the wherewithal to maintain themselves 
pending its preparation, must needs be very few. The transla- 
tion, we are glad to say, is admirably done. It reads as if it 
had been written originally in English; but why has Dr. 
Aveling thought it necessary to inform the world ina “ Note” 
that, though he has “ tried to translate Leo Tikhomirov’s work 
accurately,” he does not “ wish to be understood as necessarily 
endorsing every opinion expressed in it,” and that some of his 
author’s opinions are opposed to his own? Are translators in 
the habit of rendering inaccurately books the whole of whose 
opinions they are unable to accept, or does Dr. Aveling think 
that without this disclaimer he might be identified with views 
for which he is no more responsible than the printer or the 
publisher ; or was the * Note” written lest some of his weaker 
Socialist brethren might fear that he was falling away from 
the faith ? 

For Mr. Tikhomirov is far from being a man of extreme 
opinions; and albeit, like the vast majority of educated 
Russians who are not connected with the bureaucracy, he is a 
revolutionist and an opponent of the existing régime, he never 
dogmatises, and his book is neither marred by the onesidedness 
of the theorist nor disfigured by the passion of the political 
partisan. His subject, as he tells us in his preface, is Russia 
as a social organism. He aims at describing political and 
social Russia just as it is, with its vast territories peopled by 
millions of peasants, uncultured, but full of sympathetic 
qualities; with its oddly organised classes; with its “ Intelli- 
guentia,” the martyr of its historic mission ; with its political 
problems, so mysterious and involved. “I see before me this 
land,” he continues, “that causes so much suffering to those 
who love her, and yet knows how to attach them to her so 
strongly that no sufferings on her behalf terrify them. I am 
thinking of the poet’s ery :— 

‘ Poor and rich, 


Powerful and powerless, 
Oh, Mother Russia !’ 


* Russia, Political and Social. By L, Tikhomirov. Translated from the French 
by Edward Aveling, D.Sc, 2 vols. Iondon: Swan Sonnenschein, 
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Will this image rise to the eyes of my reader? It is for him 
to answer the question.” 

Unless we are much mistaken, most of his readers will be able 
to answer this question in the affirmative ; for Mr. Tikhomirov 
is so full of his subject, his knowledge of its various phases is 
so thorough, and his literary style so clear and vivid, that even 


a desultory perusal of the book can hardly fail to make an | 


abiding impression, and all who desire to increase their know- 
ledge of the most interesting of European countries will 


devote to it earnest study. The scope of the work is so wide, | 


that it were impossible, in the space at ou: command, to give 
an adequate idea of its contents. Every one of the author's 
seven books might well be made the subject of a separate 
notice. Perhaps the most interesting of these books is that 


which describes the intellectual movement, the birth and | 


growth of the “ Intelliguentia,” the woman question, and the 
social influences of literature. “ Intelliguentia” is a word 
used by the author to denote the educated class, albeit these 


are not a class in the ordinary sense of the expression. The | 
majority of them may be technically “noble ;” but they are | 


found in every grade of society, and include all who, whatever 
may be their political opinion, take part in the intellectual 
movement, and thereby become opponents of the Govern- 
ment and objects of official suspicion, if not victims of actual 
oppression. For education develops the personality of the 
individual, strengthens the sense of personal dignity and the 
desire for liberty to an extent which is irreconcilable with the 
principle of absolute monarchy, based on serfdom and main- 
tained by bayonets. Even though a man of culture, especially 
if he is a writer, be notoriously and sincerely orthodox, he can 
hardly help committing acts and advocating ideas which the 
authorities regard as dangerous and treat as subversive. The 
three Russian authors best known in England are Dostoievsky, 
Turgeniev, and Tolstoi, all writers of fiction, two of them 
intensely religious, and not one politically compromised. Yet 
what has been their fate? Dostoievsky, for belonging to a 
literary society, and listening to the reading of a prohibited 
book, was condemned to death, sent to Siberia, and beaten 
with rods; Turgeniev was banished to his estates, and com- 
pelled to pass many years of his life in exile; and Tolstoi, 
though he is a great noble, lives quietly in the country, and 
has renounced the world, the flesh, and the devil, received only 
the other day a domiciliary visit from the police. For Count 
Tolstoi has a passionate love for the toiling millions of his 
countrymen, and sympathy with the lowly is looked upon in 
high quarters as a dangerous symptom, as implying discontent 
with the existing order. The eminent are persecuted; the 
cultured suspected. So it comes to pass that the “ Intelli- 
guentia,” whether they will or not, are enemies of the Govern- 
ment ; for it is not in the nature of things that an educated 
Russian who loves his country should not in his heart hate 
the corrupt despotism by which its people are oppressed and 
its civilisation retarded. The younger and more enthusiastic 
of the “ Intelliguentia” become propagandists, conspirators, 
terrorists, throwing themselves into the struggle with the 
courage of heroes and the constancy of martyrs. And though 
the active life of a Russian political agitator is reckoned at no 
more than six months, and they fall by thousands, the seem- 
ingly hopeless struggle still goes on. To the ordinary observer, 
this strenuousness and persistency appear both senseless and 
inexplicable, and we are not sure that Mr. Tikhomirov’s ex- 
planation, which we give below, though it throws light on the 
subject, fully explains the phenomenon :— 

“Tn 1878 I became acquainted with many terrorists, as they were 
then called. Then I was not acquainted with this type, and I 
asked out of curiosity, one of them, Ivitchévitch, as to their 
plans. ‘It is open to doubt,’ I ventured to say, ‘whether a 
sufficient power can be got together to upset the Government. T'oo 
great a conspiracy would be needed for that.’-—‘ The Government,’ 
he answered, ‘ may be forced to make concessions, even if we are 
not strong enough to overturn it.’—‘ What, then, is your plan ?’— 

We shall punish it for each of its crimes. We shall terrorise it, 
and force it to respect the rights of man.’—‘ But do you really 
hope to frighten the Government? Do you forget it has at its 
disposal police, army, vast means of defence ? It will hang, whip, 
exterminate you more rapidly than you will its servants. —‘ We 
shall see.’—He was a strong, sterling, joyous fellow of unbounded 
courage. In war he would have performed prodigies. A year 
later, he was mortally wounded in a desperate struggle with the 
gendarmes. What isthe meaning of this boundless belief in their 
own strength ? Is it not a sign of madness, as our reactionaries 
say? No; in actual life, at all events in Russian life, it is often 
proved, to the astonishment of all, that the solitary man, immured 
in a dungeon, is in fact a force. In Russian prisons, the political 


prisoners, constantly liable to be thrown into cells and to be 
beaten, perishing from aneurism or phthisis, are sometimes suc- 
cessful in wearing out the authorities by this incessant struggle, 
making them doubt the success of what they are doing, making 
them let their prisoners do all they wish. What happens in the 
prisons happens also sometimes in politics. He that knows Russia, 
he that knows the extent to which the life of the ‘ Intelliguentia’ 





manifests itself in the national life, cannot fail to see that this 
confidence of the cultured class is in itself the result of its 
historic experience. The importance of the part played in our 
history by the man of the ‘Intelliguentia’ was often immense, 
| and quite justifies Niekrasson’s words :— 


* Who doubts the men of pre-historic time, 
Since in our own days, heroes twain or three 
Bear shoulder-hizh the burden of their time ?’ 


| his belief has taken firm root in the mind of the cultured clase, 
; Heroic as some of its members are, it is assuredly not merely the 
| abilities of these that have given rise to this confidence of the 
‘Intelliguentia’ in its own strength. It is the more or less clear 
understanding of this historic fact that the ‘ Intelliguentia,’ even 
if not understanded of the people, is the instrument of the organic 
| laws of growth of the whole country,—it is this consciousness that 
| assures the persistence of its vitality.” 


So much for the philosophy of the question ; but it requires a 
| stronger motive than mere philosophic belief to steel men’s 
hearts to deeds of heroic daring, and create that capacity for 
self-sacrifice which enables the Russian revolutionist to leave 
father and mother, brother and sister, forego the advantages 
of wealth and social position, and risk life and liberty on 
behalf of a cause. This motive is, no doubt, of a mixed 
character,—partly a sense of duty and love of country, partly 
the burning indignation which men exposed to the continual 
persecution of a tyrannical police, men whose friends are dying 
in dungeons and lingering in exile, must necessarily feel, and 
partly the conviction that they will succeed in the end, and that 
the names of those who fall will be numbered among the 
“heroes and martyrs of Russian liberty.” 

A further explanation may be found in the moral ideals of 
the “Intelliguentia.” These, according to our author, are 
based on the most complete development of the individual ; 
they assume that the more the individual is developed, the 
wider are his interests. Hence, the widest of all interests being 
the social, the individual, as he grows, tends more and more 
to identify the interests of society with his own. “Thus the 
individual comes into possession of the true morality,” not 
the legal or conventional morality, which, being made up, as 
they hold, of forms and restrictions, is held in utter contempt 
by the man of the “ Intelliguentia :”— 

“Morality is the inner tendency to good, altogether irrespective 

of what the law demands or does not demand. If a man looks 
into the law for moral rules, that means that he himself has no 
morality; in other words, he is not even a man, is only, in out- 
ward seeming, a human being...... Morality is an inner 
tendency to good, a desire to be useful, a longing to see those 
around us happy.” 
This vague and dangerous teaching delineates the general or 
average ideal, since in any company or class there must needs 
be divergences. Although, for instance, the “ Intelliguentia,” 
as a body, are democratic and free-thinking, there are some 
who, like Pouchkine and Kochelev, are “mild partisans” of 
the nobility, while others, like Dostoievsky and Count Leo 
Tolstoi, are orthodox and devout. 

The ideas of the “Intelliguentia ” naturally influence the 
relations of the sexes; but Mr. Tikhomirov indignantly 
repudiates the free-love theories which M. Leroy Beaulieu 
has imputed to Russian reformers. When they speak of free- 
love, they mean not promiscuous intercourse, but freedom to 
love. They hold sensuality in abhorrence, and define love as 
“a feeling founded on reciprocal respect and sympathy, upon 
that harmony of mental and physical natures which makes 
two human beings seem the essential complement the one of 
the other.” Mr. Tikhomirov avers that the mutual relations 
of the young peop'e of the educated class are much purer 
than in any other country known to him. No Russian mother 
fears to let her daughter go out with a young man; Russian 
girls enjoy as much freedom as American girls, and are 
even: less hampered than they by the fear of “ what people 
will say.” Yet love-intrigues are more rare among the 
“Intelliguentia ” than in any other class of Russian society. 
But this purity is not due to want of passion., Russian 
women know how to love without reserve, even to the 
grave. Every year, and of their wn free will, two 
thousand wives follow their exiled husbands to Siberia 
and the galleys. Nevertheless, their ideas of morality 
are not ours, and are dangerous enough. “A girl would not 
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think it wrong to enter into alliance with a man without her 
parents’ consent, without any marriage benediction, without 
any legal formality, if only she loved seriously. But she 
would be ashamed of marrying a man, even with the full con- 
sent of her parents and quite legally, if in marrying she was 
yielding to interest only or to the sensual impulse.” This 
contempt for law and the absence of the commercial spirit, 
meaning thereby a keen appreciation of the value of money 
and social position, pervade Russian literature, and are among 
the most marked characteristics of Russian men of letters. 
The Russian author who avowedly wrote for money, or made 
it other than a secondary consideration, would be looked upon 
as prostituting his pen, and would be generally despised. 

We have dwelt at so great length on Mr. Tikhomirov’s 
description of the “ Intelliguentia” because, although his book 
‘contains a mass of valuable information about the peasantry, 
the Jewish and German questions, the economic condition of 
the country, and other matters, this is really the most im- 
portant part of his book. The educated class are fighting the 
autocracy, informing the mind of the nation, making its litera- 
ture, and preparing the way for an inevitable revolution. 
When it will come, or what shape it will take, no man knows; 
but we may venture to say that it will neither be the cataclysm 
which many people expect, nor follow the course of the French 
Revolution of 1789. The peasants, though marvellously 
ignorant of the world and its ways, are naturally shrewd and 
kind-hearted, and in their mirs have already learnt the art of 
self-government; while, as we have seen, the ideals of the men 
who would guide the movement, if often lawless, are in some 
respects elevated, their patriotism is beyond reproach, they 
have learnt self-denial in the school of adversity and persecu- 
tion, and albeit the revolution which they are preparing may 
not be bloodless, we may hope that it would lead neither to a 
reign of terror nor a war of classes. 


CONGREVE’S PLAYS.* 

THE complete plays of William Congreve, comprised in a single 
‘ volume recently added to the excellent ‘ Mermaid ” series, will 
doubtless be warmly welcomed by all who have for rapid and 
sparkling dialogue, brilliant repartee, trenchant satire, caustic 
wit, shrewd observation, and prose of the most exquisite literary 
finish, a relish only less keen than that which is given by the 
most exalted poetry. The lowness of morals of Congreve’s 
comic personages, who are either brazen and unprincipled 
young gallants, unsentimental coquettes, doating old men, 
faithless wives, or prurient elderly women, may, indeed, easily 
blind even good judges to the high merits of the comedies, and 
has undoubtedly contributed in no small degree to that 
complete banishment from the stage which they have so long 
suffered. Yet it should not be forgotten that they were 
composed in an age of extreme, almost unparalleled licentious- 
ness—the inevitable consequence of the unnatural restraints 
of Puritan morality—when common speech, even in the 
highest circles, was such as would now make a strong man 
wince, and when plays which did not reproduce that speech 
with more or less fidelity would scarcely have been tolerated, 
much less popular. It is no small praise of Congreve to say 
that his language, even while expressing those indelicate ideas 
with which, as he well knew, the people whose favour he 
courted would most sympathise, is seldom absolutely coarse, 
is never brutal or vulgar, and often has the polish and refine- 
ment which distinguish only the utterances of the born gentle- 
man. This is higher commendation than can justly be given 
to any of his imniediate predecessors in prose comedy, who not 
only fall far below him in wit and literary grace and ability, 
but lack altogether his elegance of expression and finish of 
style. Licentious as Congreve’s comedies must be admitted to 
be when compared with those written in the latter half of the last 
century and the earlier half of the present one, it will searcely 
be disputed by any one who glances at the pages of Wycherley— 
with whose name Congreve’s has often been injuriously 
coupled—that the improvement in manners of subsequent 
writers for the stage was due to the better example set by 
Congreve himself, as well as to the able and vigorous protest 
of Jeremy Collier, to whom Macaulay has done no more than 
justice, and whose fearlessness and honesty even Dryden was 
compelled to respect. 

The present volume has a short preface by Mr. Ewald, 


* The Complete Plays of William Cingrere. Fdited by Alexander C. Ewald. 
With Portrait. ‘ Mermaid Series.’’ London: Vizetelly and Co, 








followed by Macaulay’s account of Congreve’s career in his 
essay on “ The Comic Dramatists of the Restoration,” upon 
which, well known as it is, Mr. Ewald justly observes that it 
would be difficult to improve ; and a portrait of Congreve, from 
Sir Godfrey Kneller’s well-known picture, forms an admirable 
frontispiece to the volume. There are adequate notes to the 
few obscure passages in the plays, and there is prefixed, 
besides, to each play a short account of the circumstances 
under which it was produced and the reception accorded 
to it on its first appearance on the London stage, together 
with brief extracts from the verdicts of the most eminent 
modern critics who have commented on the plays. To 
the complete enjoyment of the latter by all classes of readers, 
it would seem that nothing more can be wanting; and he 
must be hard indeed to please whom Congreve himself 
wholly fails to entertain. For the wit even of Sheridan is by 
no means 80 unfailing as Congreve’s; his literary ability is 
conspicuously inferior; nor can The School for Scandal, 
admirable as it is in many respects, be allowed to be a worthy 
rivalto The Way of the World, which is, on the whole, the most 
masterly product of Congreve’s genius, and the greatest comedy 
of its kind which our literature has to boast. In racy and 
robust humour and masculine English sense, Ben Jonson’s best 
comedies, The Fox and The Alchemist, are, of course, decidedly 
superior; and Congreve has no pretension to the poetry 
and freshness of Shakespeare and his contemporaries in 
their finest comedies; but in pure, unadulterated wit he is 
certainly without a peer. One may refuse, perhaps, to 
care very much for any of his characters—even the best 
of them hardly excite that intensity of sympathetic interest 
which one feels for the creations of other dramatists— 
but the airy wit, perpetual animation, and easy flow of their 
dialogue have an unfailing charm for those who know how to 
prize these high and rare qualities, conspicuous, alas! only by 
their absence in what is facetiously called the comic drama of 
the present day. Much, of course, may be urged with justice 
against the moral character of Congreve’s plays. Generous 
and noble sentiments, unselfish and warm attachments, and 
honourable ideas and actions, are not in general to be looked 
for from the personages of his drama, to whom any serious- 
ness of purpose or loftiness of aim seems essentially alien and 
wholly out of keeping with their surroundings. Their life is 
as remote from Nature as can well be imagined. Yet even 
Congreve, in spite of his general artificiality, makes us feel 
at times that a human heart beats under all disguises, 
and some of his personages are as living and real as those 
of any dramatist or novelist that could be named. In the 
delineation of female character especially, he often displays 
the truest insight; and Millamant, the charming heroine of 
The Way of the World, isa veritable woman at whose every 
word a keen thrill of delight is experienced by the susceptible 
reader, and whose vivacity, exuberance of animal spirits, wit, 
discernment, and beauty, create for her in his mind a strong 
and peculiar interest amounting almost to fondness, and make 
him feel that she is worthy of a higher destiny than to move 
among the somewhat sordid and frivolous beings to whose 
society she is condemned. Mirabell, who wins her hand, is as 
unscrupulous and impudent a gallant as any who figure in 
Congreve’s comedies, and is certainly unworthy of her, his 
highest qualifications being his attractiveness of person, ready 
address, and the strong sense he undoubtedly displays when 
occasion requires. A more diffident and respectful lover 
would, however, in all probability have been rejected by 
Millamant, who, after all, is no goddess, but a true woman of 
the world, and keenest in appreciation of all that is most 
prized by the world. One can easily believe that a lover of 
another kind than Mirabell—one of a poetic temperament. 4 
Leopardi, for example—would have fared little better at the 
hands of Millamant than did the unhappiest of Italian poets 
at the hands of the beautiful and brilliant woman of the world 
whom he has celebrated in his poem of “ Aspatia.” It is hard 
to suppose that Mirabell would remain constant to Millamant 
after their marriage ; his nature is represented as fickle, and tbe 
infidelity of both husband and wife is the common theme of 
all Congreve’s comedies. Adultery, indeed, would seem to 
have been not the exception, but the rule, in his day, if we are 
to accept his plays as faithful mirrors of the morals of the 
age, which probably they were intended to be, in spite of 
Charles Lamb’s avowed belief to the contrary. That the state 
of society represented by Congreve had no existence but in 
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his own imagination, or, as Lamb puts it, was purely ideal, is 
scarcely credible, and is belied, indeed, by all that we know 
from historical sources of the morals of the age in which 
Congreve lived. His own standard of morality, very likely, 
was no higher than that which he has himself set up in his 
plays, in which the laws of retributive justice are scarcely ever 
observed, and profligacy and vice, at the close of the piece, 
usually receive the guerdon which is withheld from virtue, to 
whom it rightly belongs. Yet Congreve’s aim in this may 
merely have been to expose, not to approve, the way of the 
world, with which certainly no author was ever more con- 
versant than himself. 

If Millamant may justly be regarded as the most pleasing 
of all Congreve’s female characters, Valentine, in Love for Love, 
a comedy which, inferior though it be to The Way of the World 
in wit, variety, and succinctness of style, surpasses it in comic 
breadth, rapidity of dramatic movement, and interest of plot, 
is as certainly the noblest of Congreve’s male characters. 
Scapegrace and spendthrift as he is, his generous and faithful 
passion for Angelica, for whose sake he shows himself ready 
to sacrifice all his own worldly interests, gives him a hold on 
our regard and esteem which none of Congreve’s other male 
characters—certainly not Mirabell—can claim for a moment to 
share. It is perhaps worthy of remark that some of our 
author’s weightiest and shrewdest utterances are put into the 
mouth of Valentine when he affects to be mad, the more 
effectually to dupe his selfish and foolish old father, Sir 
Sampson, and secure the pity and sympathy of Angelica, who 
has hitherto slighted his advances. Congreve would here 
seem to have followed the example of Shakespeare, from whom 
he does not elsewhere take a hint, who makes his fools and 
madmen utter truths to which sane and sober men dare not 
give a voice. The most interesting among the subordinate 
characters of this play is the sailor Ben, whose uncouth 
frankness and honesty are in striking contrast with the 
smooth hypocrisy of the people of fashion among whom he 
is suddenly thrown. In him, no doubt, the tar’s virtues and 
foibles are alike ludicrously exaggerated; but there is real 
originality in the conception of his character, and his sea-slang 
is irresistibly amusing, and so genuine that even Smollett and 
Marryat could but copy, not improve upon it, for their own 
representative sea worthies. The whole range of our dramatic 
literature may be vainly explored for any single scene more 
truly comic than that in which Ben, in his own rude, frank 
fashion, courts the squeamish and silly Miss Prue, whose heart 
is already given to the “ fair-weather spark” who has just 
made a heartless attempt on her chastity. 

We have left ourselves no space for more than a bare 
mention of Congreve’s single effort in tragedy, The Mourning 
Bride. It has no claim, however, to detain us, for its intrinsic 


merits are not great, the utterances of its personages are dis- | 


tinguished rather by false sentiment than by true passion, its 


artificial in another and far graver sense than the comedies 
are. Its opening line, however, “ Music has charms to soothe 
a savage breast,” enjoys the distinction of having been quoted, 
or rather misquoted, oftener than any single line in any other 
drama, and the scene in the temple-aisle in the second act, 
despite the occasional stiffness of the language, is really a 
noble and impressive one, and worthy of Macaulay’s, though 
not of Dr. Johnson’s, praise. 


BULGARIA, PAST AND PRESENT.* 
In a former volume, published some years ago under the title, 
Rownania, Past and Present, Mr. Samuelson furnished us with 
What is perhaps the best English account of another newly 
wdmitted, or rather readmitted, member of the European family 
of nations. The study of Roumanian history, overlapping as 
it does that of Bulgaria, naturally suggested to the author's 
mind the publication of the present complementary work, and 
at the same time, the form in which it was to be written, 
although we remark that he has now adopted a more chrono- 
logical order than before, in dealing first with past history, and 
then describing the country and its inhabitants as he saw them 
in the course of his recent tour. If, as Mr. Samuelson says in 
his preface, he labours under some disadvantage so far as his 
sketch of Bulgarian history is concerned, by having already 
written that of Roumania, he may comfort himself with the re- 
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atmosphere is wholly unhealthy, and the tragedy itself is | 





flection that he is himself practically his only competitor in this 
field; for in the twenty-four original and translated works on 
Bulgaria in the English language to which he alludes, we may 
look in vain for any trustworthy and consecutive historical in- 
formation that does not relate to the most recent events. In fact, 
Bulgaria might have been first discovered about the year 1876, 
for any information that could be obtained to the contrary 
from accessible English sources; and we have reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Samuelson for having done something to 
acquaint us with Old Bulgaria in these pages, though he has 
confined himself on this head within the narrow limits of nine 
short chapters. Here the author is mainly indebted for his 
material to the History of Professor Jirecek, sometime 
Counsellor to the Education Department in Bulgaria, and 
now of the University of Prague, who may be regarded as the 
highest authority on a subject to which he has devoted many 
years of his life. It would be diffienlt to imagine a more 
hopeless task than that undertaken by the pioneer in this 
field, for the Vandalism of Turk and Phanariot has left 
little or nothing of monumental or documentary evidence 
to work upon; but though we have to deplore great gaps 
in the story of the early Bulgarian Kings, and accept 
dates that can often be only approximative, yet this patient 
and erudite, if somewhat dry author, has managed to piece 
together, from a hundred different extraneous sources, the 
groundwork of the narrative which we have here presented 
to us in a concise and readable form. We could have 
wished, however, that instead of retaining the Czech spelling 
of many of the proper names, which is only misleading to 
the English reader, Mr. Samuelson had adopted English 
phonetic equivalents. [We cannot be expected to know that 
«“Sisman” is pronounced “Shishman,” or that an inverted 
circumflex over a “¢” changes its sound to “dj” or “teh.” 
We find also “Kafedzi” for Kafedji, and “ Zivkoff” for 
Jivkoff, while on p. 53 the strange form of “ Bydn” for 
Vdin (Widdin) can only be accounted for by a typographical 
error.] We should also like to know on what grounds Mr. 
Samuelson, on p. 55, speaks of “ the Battle of Amsel (Kosovo 
Polé).” Jireeck, it is true, in the German edition of his work, 
translating Kosovo Polé into “ Amsel Feld,” commonly uses 
the latter name; but that is no justification for a part of the 
German translation being adopted in English to replace so well 
known a name as Kosovo. It would have been more logical, 
and about equally confusing, to have translated directly into 
English, and surprised the reader by allusions to “ the Battle 
of Blackbird.” 


Where Mr. Samuelson has followed the highest authorities, 
it only remains for us to consider whether he has made the best 
use of his materials. It is clear that in the limited space to 
which he has restricted himself, it was impossible for him to 
indulge in lengthy digressions, no matter how interesting the 
This is probably why he has failed, in his interesting 
pages on the Bogoumil heresy, to point out how far-reaching it 


| was in its consequences, as the direct forerunner of the earliest 


strivings of Albigenses and Vaudois after Church reform in 
Europe. In a more ambitious work, the Paulician sect of 
Catholics should also have found a place, all the more that it 
is still represented by a remnant of so-called “ Pavlikans” in 
Bulgaria, as well as by some 60,000 descendants of Bulgarian 
emigrants in the Banate. The ethnography of the country has 
also yet to be written, for even Jirecek is for ed to leave many 
of the most important problems unsolved. Are we to consider 
the * Schops,” who people the districts forming nearly a sixth 
of Bulgaria, lying west of the Isker as far as Nisch, and south- 
wards to Kustendil, and who are distinguished by a peculiar 
type, dress, and dialect, as well as by their unconquerable 
obstinacy and conservatism, as the descendants of the Sapii, a 
presumably Thraco-Illyrian race described by later Roman 
writers as inhabiting those very districts; or as Petchenegs ; 
or as full-blooded Finno-Bulgars; for all these theories have 
found supporters? What are we to think of the “ Gagaous,” 
the mixed race of Turkish-speaking Christians who are to be 
found on the Black Sea coast. and whom no one will own as 
kin? And then, again, the extinct Saxon, Tartar, and 
Tcherkess colonies; the privileged villages of Christian 
“ Boinouks,” who marched as auxiliaries with the Ottoman 
hosts; and the Pomaks. those Bulgarian Mussulman moun- 
taineers who are so much more Turkish than the Turks, that 
in 1878 they waged a successful guerilla war with the Russians 
for months after the armistice had been signed, and in despite 
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of the Berlin Treaty, refused to form part of Eastern Rou- 
melia, maintaining perfect independence in their mountain 
fastnesses of the Rhodope until the retrocession of the district 
to the Porte in 1886,—all these are fresh and tempting sub- 
jects for whoever is interested in fragmentary nationalities. 

To what extent the old Finno-Bulgars are responsible for 
some of the present peculiarities of the race to which they 
gave their name, is also fair ground for conjecture. Certain 
it is that they must have been very disagreeable neighbours, 
for they were redoubtable warriors, cruel and superstitious, 
with as Draconian a code as the Zulu for home use, and 
an insatiable appetite for the plunder and slaughter of 
every one else. Whether it is to that strain, or to centuries 
of contact with the Turk, that we are to attribute it, the 
fact remains that the Bulgarians, in character as well as 
in appearance, often present the strongest contrast to the 
other so-called Southern Slav races. Slow but steady of 
purpose, thrifty and phlegmatic, they have yet shown that 
centuries of suspended national animation have not de- 
stroyed their national feeling, nor quelled the martial spirit 
which so often carried their ancestors to the very gates of 
Constantinople, and after an endless series of cruel wars left 
them an exhausted prey to the Ottoman. Perhaps, too, those 
ancestors were not quite so black as they have been painted, 
for it must not be forgotten that in the absence of native 
sources, the blood-stained story of the old Kingdom has been 
largely drawn from the chronicles of their deadliest enemies, 
the Byzantines, who are about as likely to have done justice 
to the Bulgarians as their descendants of the Phanar or the 
Galata journalists are to-day. If, however, the modern 
Bulgarians have retained some most unamiable features, and 
are, as, indeed, they have some cause to be, jealous and in- 
tolerant of strangers, grasping and prone to unjust suspicions, 
yet that there are hopeful symptoms for the future in their 
new-born love of administrative and financial order, and 
passionate eagerness for educational improvement, the present 
author, as we shall see later, is a willing witness. 


In dealing with the events of recent years, Mr. Samuelson 
had a much larger choice of authorities, which he was able to 
supplement by personal inquiry and the study of Parliamentary 
papers; and here it must be admitted that however much we 
may differ from him in points of detail, on the broad lines of 
Bulgarian politics he gives proof of acuteness of observation 
and sympathy with his subject. Nor can it be said that his 
personal proclivities obtrude themselves disagreeably on the 
reader, though an occasional tirade of perhaps unnecessary 
violence against the Turk, repeated allusions indicative of a 
leaning towards Home-rule, and one or two rather uncharitable 
expressions of scepticism as to the recent adventure of a Con- 
servative M.P. with brigands, give us an inkling of his 
tendencies. 

An important contribution to the internal history of Bul- 
garia, in the form of an anonymous pamphlet, entitled Les 
Causes Occultes de la Question Bulgare, published last autumn 
in Paris, has been unfortunately disregarded by Mr. Samuelson, 
on the ground that it represents French views, although it is an 
open secret that it was inspired from authoritative national 
Bulgarian sources. From this he might have corrected his false 
impression that Zankoff and Karaveloff, when in office, were 
“then as at present, Russian tools and partisans,” and have 
learnt that they really showed themselves bitter enemies of 
Russian intrigue and interference. It was only after they had 
been successively overthrown and driven into opposition, that 
they stooped to accept Russian aid in order that they might 
revenge themselves on their successful rivals. 


The account of the Union movement of 1885, and of the 
Servian war which followed it, is but a confused and sketchy 
one, although the author had the spirited descriptions of Huhn 
to draw upon; and it is to be regretted that to Huhn’s occa- 
sional inaccuracies he has added not a few of his own. Thus, 
in two places (pp. 11 and 207) he describes the ringleaders of 
the plot against Prince Alexander—Grueff and Bendereff—as 
having been condemned to death, although they were never 
put upon their trial at all. In enumerating the principal towns 
of Bulgaria, he mentions (p. 51) in the same sentence Sofia and 
Sredec (Czech spelling for Sredetz), the latter being the old 
Bulgarian name for the former, thus emulating the achieve- 
ment of the writer who distinguished Jerome from Hieronymus. 
He states on p. 71 that the Treaty of San Stefano stipulated 
for the union under one Prince, of Bulgaria Proper and 





Eastern Roumelia, but omits to add that the Bulgaria of San 
Stefano was also to include all Macedonia and a good part of 
the Province of Adrianople 

Mr. Samuelson’s account of the Bulgaria of to-day opens 
with a “geographical and physical” chapter, which is clear 
and good as far as it goes. The neat little map, however, which 
faces p. 111 is quite spoilt by a serious error in the Servian 
frontier-line, which gives the prefecture of Trn and the sub. 
prefecture of Tsaribrod to Servia, without any territorial com. 
pensation elsewhere. The description of Sofia and the life 
there, of Philippopolis, and the author’s drive through the 
country to Roustchouk, proves him to be an intelligent 
observer, and especially appreciative of all educational pro- 
gress. He expresses a high opinion of Bulgarian schools, in 
particular of the Gabrova High School. But he should 
have told us something about Robert College, the great 
American school at Constantinople, where so many of the 
best Bulgars were educated, and which has done so much 
to consolidate their moral fibre. Chapters xix. and xx, 
give some useful information about trade, agriculture, and 
land-tenure, the latter being a simple matter where landlords 
are practically non-existent. But the abolition of dual owner. 
ship is attended by certain drawbacks in Bulgaria. The con. 
dition of the peasantry is so comfortable, land so easy to get, 
and population so scarce, that native manufacturing industries 
cannot flourish for want of hands, and are rapidly dying out. 
The Bulgars still make woollen cloth and serge at Slivno, but 
cannot compete with Austrian manufacturers for the large 
military clothing contracts. Carpets are still woven at Berko. 
vatz and Elena; but that, to use a Germanism, is a “house 
industry,” and entirely in the hands of the women. At 
Samakow, the famous magnetic iron-ore is now no longer 
worked, though formerly Samakow iron had the highest 
reputation and value throughout the Levant. 

In discussing the Budget (and here let us remark parentheti- 
cally that no Bulgarian Budget is genuine: that canny nation 
has hitherto always made itself out to be poorer than it really 
is, in order to avoid being rated too highly when the tribute 
to Turkey and its share of the Ottoman Debt come to be 
assessed), Mr. Samuelson indulges in gratuitous and in. 
felicitous comparisons between Bulgarian and British military 
expenditure. He sets down the cost of the British Army and 
Navy at 39 millions yearly, instead of about 31. Again, 
taking the Bulgarian expenditure for 1887 at £720,000, and 
dividing it amongst a population of three millions, he arrives, 
by some inscrutable process, at 2s. 10d. ahead. We make it 
about 4s. 9d. But this year (1888) the Budget gives over 
£900,000 for the Army—or, say, 6s. a head—so, considering 
that we avoid the conscription and they do not, the difference 
is not so great. On p. 200 he falls into another error of 
figures. He says the Bulgarian Civil List is covered by 
£24,000, whilst ours amounts to £543,000. As a matter of 
fact, the Bulgarian Civil List costs the nation about £36,000 ; 
and if one multiplies this by 12, in proportion to the differ- 
ence of population, we get £432,000, so that here also the 
comparison is not so unfavourable to us. Another mistake 
falling under this category is observable on p. 201, where Mr. 
Samuelson calls the Roumelian Tribute “a proportion of the 
interest on the Debt of the [Turkish] Empire,” whereas it is 
quite a distinct item, and has nothing to do with the Debt, 
the Bulgarian and Roumelian share of which is not yet 
assessed. 

The interviews with the two Princes, Alexander and Ferdi- 
nand, recorded in Chapter xxi., define very well the contrast of 
manner and method between Bulgaria’s former and present 
ruler. Of Prince Alexander Mr. Samuelson expresses admira- 
tion, and is particularly struck by his frankness, modesty, and 
self-abnegation. The audience with Prince Ferdinand was of 
a purely formal nature, and does not throw much light on his 
personality, except in so far as it shows that he must rely upon 
other resources for gaining popularity than those commanded 
by his predecessor. We doubt if Prince Ferdinand, who is 
known to pride himself greatly on his Bourbon blood, would 
feel flattered at being found to resemble a German student. 
In his concluding chapter, on the Eastern Question, Mr. 
Samuelson reveals himself in the light of a strong partisan of 
the Balkan Federation, which, so far as Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania are concerned, will probably take shape as soon a8 
a common danger from without becomes sufficiently pressing. 
For the adhesion of Greece and Servia we must wait until 
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those two little States can reduce their ambitions to the pro- 
portion of their capabilities. The ultimate success of Austria’s 
anti-Russian policy in the Balkans will depend on whether she 
can give proofs of real disinterestedness, and so overcome the 
instinctive dislike and distrust of the Bulgarians. As to 
Great Britain, Mr. Samuelson, unlike most of his congeners, 
would have her abandon her attitude of prudent reserve, and 
be the first to provoke the wrath of Russia, by recognising 
Prince Ferdinand on purely sentimental grounds. His closing 
pages contain some well-meant advice, including the most 
inopportune suggestion that the Bulgarians should now pro- 
claim Prince Ferdinand King, and rely upon the divinity 
which hedges a crown, in this case a very frail barrier. Such a 
proceeding would bea challenge to the Turks, whose suzerainty 
would thus be unceremoniously thrown off, and none of the 
Great Powers could decently stand by the little State, which 
has already given so much trouble, if by so ill-timed an act it 
disturbed the peace of Europe. We should rather wish for 
Bulgaria that she should, for a term of years at least, realise 
Pericles’ ideal of womanhood, and be as little talked of as 
possible. 

Mr. Samuelson’s style, straightforward and clear in the 
main, is disfigured by one or two very curious solecisms. 
Thus, on p. 4 he talks of the “third half” of the seventh 
century, recalling the old schoolboy’s version of Cvsar’s 
sentence, “ All Gaul is quartered into three halves.” Does 
Mr. Samuelson mean the first half of the eighth, or merely 
the third section of the seventh ? Even funnier is the descrip- 
tion, put into the mouth of Prince Ferdinand, of the peasants 
of the Balkan districts as “ disingenuous and warm-hearted.” 
A word of praise is due, in conclusion, to the very numerous 
and excellent illustrations with which the volume is em- 
bellished, notably the collotype reproductions of photographs 
by Karastojanoff and others. 





A YEAR IN THE GREAT REPUBLIC* 

Or the making of books about America in general, and the 
United States in particular, there is no end. Each traveller 
who cannot resist the temptation of putting his or her im- 
pressions and experiences into print, apologises for doing so, 
yet evidently entertains the notion that he or she has found 
something new to tell, and will be listened to with pleasure. The 
odd thing is, there is hardly a case in which this notion does not 
justify itself, for a narrative of travel in America is always read, 
no matter how many predecessors it has had; the subject seems 
to have a fascination as strong and lasting as that of the his- 
tory of Napoleon. How many histories, biographies, memoirs, 
essays, dealing with that great epic have been written? Yet 
there is no sign of the supply slackening, and each succeeding 
contribution to the magnificent and tragical story of the great 
adventurer is read with eagerness; the curiosity of the world 
about him is never slaked. In a different way, the English 
reading world is always curious about the United States,— 
perhaps from some odd motive like that which makes married 
people who have separated by mutual consent invariably in- 
quisitive about each other, restlessly attracted by the idea of 
meeting somebody who has recently seen either party to the 
compact of dissociation; perhaps simply from the queer 
mixture of similarity and contrast between ourselves and the 
citizens of the Great Republic, and the ease with which we 
realise all that is told us respecting people who speak our own 
language. However it is to be accounted for, the fact remains : 
books of American travel are largely read. It is long since 
this general curiosity has had such pleasant and interesting 
material for its gratification as that afforded by A Year in the 
Great Republic ; not, indeed, since Mr. Pidgeon took the matter 
in hand in his New-World Answers to Old-World Questions. 

Miss Bates goes over well-known ground, of course; and 
deals with social usages and intellectual phenomena which 
are familiar to the general reader; but she lends novelty to 
the best-worn topic, even to Boston boarding-houses, tran- 
scendentalism, Emerson-worship, and the religious “ de- 
velopments” of the numerous sects which abound in 
American society. She is by no means an “all-round” admirer 
of things American ; she would fail to please Mr. Hannibal 
Chollop, and she has, no doubt, seriously displeased the com- 
pilers of Appleton’s Guide, and the organisers of Raymond’s 
Excursion Tours, by her free translation of the descriptions 
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of scenery, &c., evolved from the glowing imagination of the 
former, and the latter by her systematic avoidance ; with 
reason in both cases. She is not a prejudiced person; she has 
no rigid preconceived notions to which she fits her experiences; 
she is a good-humoured traveller, possessed of a fair amount 
of philosophy wherewith to confront the inevitable fatigues 
and the contingent disappointments of long journeys on 
the American scale; but she has a righteous objection to 
cheatery of any kind, an English habit of observing and 
expecting punctuality, and an invincible determination not 
to “crack up” a place only because she has been well received 
there, and also to tell the whole truth about travelling on the 
stupendous “routes” of the New World. We donot think her 
unvarnished tale of the disappointing journey from Phila- 
delphia, vid Baltimore and Washington, to Cincinnati, over the 
Alleghany range of mountains—according to Appleton, “the 
finest in America ”—will deter people from making the same, 
but it will certainly moderate their anticipatory transports, 
She is not intentionally humorous, but she is sometimes un- 
consciously funny, as, for instance, when she says,—* Harper’s 
Ferry is decidedly picturesque, the situation being quite equal 
to many of the inferior Swiss views.” One can fancy a patriot 
of the Elijah Pogram kind reading this with feelings like those 
of Mrs. Philips in Pride and Prejudice, when Mr. Collins 
assured her that her drawing-room reminded him of Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh’s little third room at Rosings Park. 
Miss Bates tells a woeful tale of railway unpunctuality, where 
delays are matters of hours, sometimes of days, and the pro- 
curing of even the most distasteful food is precarious. When 
the road is * washed out ” in places by the frequent floods, the 
sufferings of travellers are severe; and we find the following 
note in the writer’s journal, in reference to the Alleghany 
route :—In a considerable experience of American railway- 
cars, extending over six months, I have never save once found 
the boasted dining-car one hears so much about, and that was 
on the train between Boston and New York, about the only 
journey where one could have dispensed with it.” The Northern 
Pacific line forms a bright exception in a record of what cer- 
tainly appears to us to be very dismal and deterrent loco- 
motion. Miss Bates on Cincinnati—when one has got there— 
is not encouraging. She says :— 





“The town is black and grimy and smoky, and the streets, for 
dirt, beat any we have yet seen. A week later we modified this 
opinion and thought the palm should be given to St. Louis. A 
patriotic shopkeeper silenced our complaints of the filthy condition 
of the St. Louis streets by saying it showed what splendid agricul- 
tural properties the soil possessed !” 

Coming to her account of the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky, 
with a vivid recollection of Bayard Taylor and Walter Thorn- 
bury, one is rudely disenchanted by Miss Bates, who says they 
are not to be compared for beauty with those of Adelsberg and 
many others on a smaller scale in Europe. Travellers who 
can bear the fatigue will do well to follow the writer’s example, 
and inelude in their Western trip a visit to the Grand Cafion 
of Colorado. This misleading name suggests the neighbour- 
hood of Denver and Colorado Springs, but the famous cafion 
is in reality many hundreds of miles from either one or other, 
and is situated to the south of Arizona, between New Mexico 
and South Carolina. About this grand spectacle there is no 
disappointment ; it is well worth the pains it costs. 

Except that it is all interesting, because of her original and 
downright way of putting things, there is less to remark in 
Miss Bates’s second than in her first volume. Her Western 
tour was made in a thorough fashion; she went everywhere, 
she saw everything, she did everything, just as on her 
Eastern tour she met everybody; but she is a little too un- 
enthusiastic about the beauties of South California and the Yo- 
Semite Valley, and we are glad when she gets on to Monterey, 
Santa Cruz, and San Francisco. Her description of Monterey, 
one of the most famous Californian watering-places, with a 
“simply perfect ” hotel, standing in 140 acres of exquisitely cul- 
tivated grounds, and gardens like fairyland, is enchanting. We 
think she must be unreasonably restless, for she was evidently 
bored to death by a fortnight’s halt there, and grows quite lively 
when she starts for Santa Cruz and the Big Tree Grove. Her 
praise of the latter is very cordial. But if we would find real 
enthusiasm, the fullness of content, that kind of satisfaction 
which makes a travel-book quite delightful, we must accom- 
pany Miss Bates on an expedition which she was particularly 
advised not to make. “ What do you want to go to Van- 


couver’s Island for?” asked her counsellors. “ Puget’s Sound 
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is just a huge sheet of water. Victoria might be interesting 
if you were in the lumber trade, but from the tourist’s point 
of view you will be woefully disappointed.” The Yellowstone 
Park and the Rocky Mountains were still to be “done,” and 
Australia was in the immediate future; it was a thing to 
hesitate about; but the travellers took, not their friends’ 
advice, but their own way, sailed for Victoria from San 
Francisco, and had every reason to rejoice that they had done 
so. Miss Bates’s readers are also to be congratulated; her 
Vancouver’s Island and Yellowstone Park chapters are 
delightful. “It is difficult to imagine,” she premises, “ what 
would satisfy those who condemn Victoria and Puget Sound 
as being without beauty or interest.” She is a little dis- 
appointing about the Rockies, taking it too completely for 
granted that all their interest and romance have been exhausted 
by Miss Bird. A chapter on the American Mines and Salt 
Lake City is very interesting; it contains a fair and candid 
estimate of Brigham Young, and a vivid description of Lake 
Point. Miss Bates says of her expedition to the latter place: 
—“It seemed to take the rather unpleasant Mormon taste 
away, and leave only the remembrance of the great natural 
beauties of the situation in a district which certainly owes its 
present fertility and prosperity to the indefatigable energy 
and industry of this body of—believers, fanatics, or impostors?” 

We have purposely noticed the second volume of Miss Bates’s 
book in the first place, because it covers the greater space and 
more varied experiences. Her first volume, in which the pic- 
turesque quality is wanting, ts full of good sense, clear observa- 
tion, and shrewd judgment. A considerable portion of it is 
devoted to “Social and Literary Boston,” to “ Boston 
Theology,” and to “Spiritualism in America.” The first 
of these subjects is excellently treated, with candour, 
taste, and originality; the second is made intelligible to 
readers unaccustomed to such vagaries, with remarkable 
ingenuity and clearness. The doctrines of “The Christian 
Scientists,” known as “the religion” at Boston, are very 
curious, and quite new to us. Sketches of eminent Bostonians 
are well drawn. Of the chapters devoted to “Spiritualism in 
America ” we hardly feel qualified to judge; the author means 
them to be read or skipped, according to the faith or incredulity 
of her readers. We have not skipped them, but we do not offer 
any comment upon them. The first volume is a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of social and intellectual life in the 
United States. The second is a remarkably pleasant and 
lively narrative of personal adventure by a writer whose 
naturally keen and accurate powers of observation have 
received careful cultivation. 





PROFESSOR KEY’S LATIN DICTIONARY.* 
Every one will join with the editor in regretting the long delay 
which has postponed the appearance of this work till the twelfth 
year from the author’s death. But it is a delay for which it is 
easy to account. The first idea of Professor Key’s literary 
executors was to have his unfinished dictionary completed. This 
was natural enough. It was right that the public should have all 
the advantage of work on which a singularly able and ingenious 
scholar had spent so much labour. But in process of time it 
became evident that the dictionary, when thus completed, 
would be no longer Professor Key’s. If any blame is to be 
bestowed in the affair, it is that this obvious fact was not 
seen sooner. A few figures will make the matter plain. The 
total contents of the volume, as it now appears, stand to 
those of Messrs. Lewis and Short’s Dictionary in about the 
proportion of two to seven. But the proportion of the letter 
“A,” which Professor Key had nearly finished, may be 
reckoned as about nine to thirteen. The proportion, that is, 
of the finished or nearly finished part is more than two-thirds, 
that of the unfinished less than one-third. In some letters it 
will be found to be far smaller. In “OC,” for instance, 
Professor Key has twenty-four pages only, to Lewis and Short’s 
two hundred and fifty-two. Hence the additions would have 
sometimes largely exceeded the original matter. Ultimately, 
the right course of printing the author’s manuscript as nearly 
as possible as it stood was followed, and we have in consequence 
not exactly a Latin dictionary—for many common words are 
wholly wanting—but a very interesting series of alphabetically 
arranged articles on a number of Latin words. (We are inclined 
to regret the too pions following of the author's pr actice of 


*A Latin English 2 Distiomnre: “Printed from the Unfinished Ms. of in ‘late 
Thomas Hewitt Key, M.A., F.K.S. Cambridge University Press, 








writing Greek without accents or even aspirates.) Latterly, 
when advancing years and decreasing strength made it evident 
to the author that the work, as he had planned it, could never 
be completed, he applied himself to “those words throughont 
the alphabet which he considered to require special or novel 
treatment.” From this point of view the book has some. 
thing like completeness, though we have looked in yain 
for not a few words on which we should have been glad 
to know Professor Key's opinion, as, eg., for the augural 
words oscen and prepes. But for what we have got 
we have much reason to be thankful. Professor Key did 
not “ground” his dictionary upon any one else’s work. It js 
his own, and marked by his own originality, if sometimes a little 
audacious in conjecture. The article on wnio, though the word 
is not particularly important, is a characteristic instance of his 
merits as a lexicographer. He begins by pointing out its diminn. 
tive character. It is “a little one,” as the number one on a die, 
From this we get to “a single pearl,” as opposed to a necklace 
(monile),—for monile he gives a Celtic analogue, mwn-wg, the 
“neck.” Then we have the signification of “a large pearl, as 
itself a sufficient ornament ;” then its use as a surname (of which 
Lewis and Short take no notice) ; finally, “an onion as one of a 
rope, or a kind of onion that has no bulbs growing by its side.” 
The article wngula, again, will be found to contrast favourably 
with what other dictionaries tell us. Its use as “a bird’s 
claw” is put first, its proper place, both from the point 
of view of usage and of logic. Then we have: “ More com. 
monly the hoof as opposed to the nails of those creatures 
which have fingers.” The strange fancy, in which the dic. 
tionary-makers have followed Forcellini, that it stands for a 
horse, in “ Carceribus missos rapit ungula currus,” is properly 
dismissed. Instances are given in succession of its use of the 
ox, the hog, and the pig’s pettitoe,—this last being a distinctive 
addition, differing from other usages because the word is here 
applied to flesh, ‘‘ Ex oleribus porrum, ex carne ungulas.” In 


flustra, the ordinary dictionary meaning of the “ usual quiet 


state of the sea, a calm ” (Lewis and Short), is corrected into “a 
ground-swell of the sea,” evidently the sense of the passage 
which Lewis and Short quote as the authority for their own 
rendering, “ Flustra motus maris sine tempestate fluctuantis,” 
a rendering which really depends upon the definition preserved 
by Festus, “ Flustra dicuntur cum in mari fluctus non moventur, 
quod Graeci weraxi/a» vocant.” 


It is, of course, in the variety and ingenuity of Professor 
Key’s etymological conjectures that much of the special value 
of his book will be found to lie. It was a loss, indeed, that 
he was born in what may be called a pre-Sanscrit age. It 
would be too much to say that he had a prejudice against 
Sanscrit derivations; but he certainly regarded them with less 
favour than did some other scholars. The present writer has 
a vivid recollection of keen encounters on this subject between 
him and the late Professor Goldstiicker, a Sanscrit scholar of the 
first order, in the early days of the Philological Society. Apart 
from this peculiarity, if it may be so called, Professor Key 
was a felicitous, if somewhat bold etymologist. Instances 
of this excellence are, of course, frequent in this volume. 
One of them will be found in the interesting word lustrum. 
The lexicographers treat it as a homonym,—(1), a bog, 
haunt of wild beasts, woods generally, place of debauchery, 
debauchery generally; (2), purification, time of purification, 
period of years, five, four, or a hundred (with qualification 
ingens). But they give the derivation of both as luo. Pro- 
fessor Key, on the contrary, derives the first of the two from 
volvo, the full form being volustrum, quoting (as do the lexi- 
—— but without seeing its significance), “ Prodigunt 
in...... lustra ut volutentur in luto.” The verb lustro he 
regards as enatien homonym. The connection of lustrare, “to 
illuminate,” with li is, indeed, sufficiently obvious ; but it is not 
found in Lewis and Short, who regard the word as identical in its 
two meanings. Color Professor Key connects, not with cal, “to 
cover,” as seen in caligo, calyx, &c., but with cor of corium, and 
xop of xa. Hence its first meaning comes out as “skin,” 
and thence “colour of the skin.” A more taking suggestion 
is the connection of pollwo with porvvo, rather than luo, lavo. 
There can hardly be any hesitation about accepting this. (it 
is a positive disappointment not to find any mention of Professor 
Key’s amusing suggestion of pollex from pro-licio, the “ drawing 
forth ” member, a conjecture which he used to illustrate by the 
nursery-rhyme of Jack Horner, who “ put in his thumb and 
pulled out a plum.”) ‘The article viscus (viscera) supplies a 
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good instance of the illuminating effect of a reasonable deriva- 
tion. Lewis and Short give: “Prop. the soft parts; cf. : 
viscum, viscidus,”—that is to say, they refer back a word 
that must have been in very common use, to so very special 
a term as that for birdlime, itself connected with the 
word for the plant mistletoe. This really only needs to 
be stated to be condemned. Professor Key has: “ What one 
eats of animals, flesh, meat,” agreeing therein with Servius’s 
definition, “ Viscera sunt quid quid inter ossa et cutem est;” 
and adds a note: “When caro for the wealthy superseded 
viscus in the general sense of meat, viscus still remained for 
the meat of the poor man, the viscera, heart, lights, liver,” 
and quotes appropriately from Celsus: “ Septum transversum 
a superioribus visceribus intestina discernit.” Under adoro 
we have :—' Not a compound of adand oro; but from ados; to 
raise the right hand to the mouth, and then wheel round to the 
right, as an act of religious worship.” This has an attractive 
appearance, but it ignores the definition of Servius, “ Adorare 
veteribus est alloqui,” and of Festus, “ Adorare apud antiquos 
significabat agere.” The grammarians, indeed, were often 
uncritical, but the Twelve Tables had, “ Si adorat furto quod nec 
manifestum erit,” where it must be equivalent to “ accuse,” and 
makes a strong argument for the ad oro derivation. We 
have, unfortunately, no means of knowing what Professor 
Key thought of these passages, of which he makes no 
mention. In the puzzling word stringo, where it is diffi- 
cult to bridge over the chasm between the meanings to 
“bind” and to “ scrape ”’ or “ graze,” he makes the suggestion 
of a homonym, the meanings of “grazing,” “ touching,” 
“wounding,” “stripping” belonging to a distinct verb, connected 
with the German streifen, and perhaps the root ter (“rub”). 
He connects such usages as stringere frondes and stringere 
gladium with that of “touching,” by the suggestion that 
plucking leaves and drawing a sword are done by the com- 
pression of the fingers. But might not this connect them with 
the sense of “ binding” ? For formica, Professor Key suggests 
fero as giving the meaning of “the little porter;” pellex he 
regards as connected with saad, pullus, &c., and so as being an 
euphemism, ‘a little one;” feri and festus he connects with 
yaioo, taking no account of the Sanscrit bhas, “ to shine ;” and 
dumtawat he explains as equal to dum tawat, i.e., tangat, “till 
it touches,” 

Enough has been said to show the value, though doubtless 
the very variable value, of Professor Key’s Dictionary, a 
dictionary, indeed, only in intention, but a book, nevertheless, 
which a scholar will hardly be able to dispense with. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——-@—— 

Life and Labour. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. (John Murray.)— 
Dr. Smiles has put together these “characteristics of men of 
industry, culture, and genius,” in his usual fashion. He has 
transferred, not without a sufficient skill of arrangement, the 
contents of his commonplace-hook to these pages; and as 
the said commonplace-book is filled with the results of a wide 
reading, the result is, in its way, satisfactory. One does 
not, indeed, carry away any definite notion what these “ charac- 
teristics” are, except it be that they are of the most diverse, 
one might almost say, contradictory kind. Some great men live 
long, and some do not; some transmit their greatness to their 
descendants, and some conspicuously fail to do it ; some are happy 
in their home, and some are exactly the contrary. There is a 
genius that flowers late, and there is another that comes into 
bloom very early, and so on, through all the circumstances of 
human life. Every view is supported by a great catena of evidence 
in the shape of anecdote. The result is a very readable book, 
full of instruction, whether of the encouraging or deterring kind; 
but, as we hinted, not making us much wiser about the “ charac- 
teristics ” of genius. 

Works of John Kaye, Bishov cf Lincoln. (Rivingtons.)—This, 
the second volume of a proposed reissue of Bishop Kaye’s works, 
contains “The Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alexandria.” 
It would have been better to furnish each volume with something 
more satisfactory in the way of a table of contents than what we 
get here, a mere enumeration of the headings of chapters. If the 
volumes are to be sold separately, it would have been convenient 
to furnish each with an index. We may commend, however, these 
works of a very learned and judicious writer to students of 
theology. The first volume contained “The Ecclesiastical History 
of the Second and Third Centuries, Iustrated from Tertullian ;” 
the next is to be “The Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr.” 





Great Writers : Life of Sir Walter Scott. By Charles Duke Yonge. 
(Walter Scott.)—It is fitting that the series of biographies 
edited by Professor Robertson should include a life of Scott, 
whose claims as a great writer are not to be disputed. In 
one respect Mr. Yonge is well qualified for his task, since he 
writes with a generous enthusiasm for Sir Walter’s genius. There 
is less of narrative in the volume than of criticism, and this is 
perhaps excusable, as the facts related in Lockhart’s Life of his 
father-in-law are familiar to most readers. Mr. Yonge, however, is 
not always a discriminative critic, and his feelings are stronger than 
his judgment. 'To write of Byron’s exquisite melody of rhythm 
and unrivalled mastery of language, is to praise that poet for his 
most prominent weakness. Scott’s heroines, with two or three excep- 
tions, are not drawn, either in his poems or novels, with the power 
exhibited in subordinate characters. Jeanie Deans is immortal, 
and so are Di Vernon and Rebecca; but there are far more marks 
of the writer’s genius in the portrayal of Mause Headrigg than 
of Edith Bellenden, of Meg Merrilies than of Julia Mannering, of 
Elspeth than of Isabella Wardour. Mr. Yonge thinks otherwise, 
and observes of Scott’s heroines generally, that the perfection of 
the execution is worthy of the high purity of the conception, and 
adds,—* Even women in a lower sphere of life are delineated with 
a care and delicacy that betoken Scott’s wide and keen sympathy 
with every kind of excellence.” This is true; but surely Mr, 
Yonge has inverted the order of excellence. Again, we do not 
understand the author’s criticism when he writes of “ St. Ronan’s 
Well ” as a mere novel of society, and as such not claiming to 
stand on the same level with works of a higher class. Surely it 
is not the class to which a novel belongs that determines its level. 
If it were so, we suppose it would be right to prefer James’s 
historical novels to Jane Austen’s “ Emma,” and “The Last Days 
of Pompeii” to ‘ David Copperfield.” We may add, with a view 
to a second edition of the Life being called for, that we have noted 
two or three inaccuracies in the poetical quotations, and several 
awkward passages that need careful revision. The following 
sentence, referring to Scott’s action as a Volunteer, would be better, 
to say the least, for rearrangement, as at present it is neither 
English nor sense :— Some of his arrangements for the organisa- 
tion of the force are not without interest at the present day, in so 
many particulars do they foreshadow those of the noble army of 
Volunteers, whose efficiency if ever hostile invasion should render 
their services necessary, would prove one great defence of the 
kingdom, as the feeling of loyalty to which the force not only 
owes its origin, but which still more admirably, brings it around 
its standards in yearly increasing numbers, is an honour to the 
whole nation.” 

The Historical Introduction to the Private Laws of Rome, by 
Professor Muirhead (Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh), 
through the fortunate chance of unanticipated expansion, has 
escaped the honourable fate of immurement in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” for which it was originally written. In the present 
enlarged and independent form we should forecast for it a more 
conveniently useful career. The work is planned on a considerable 
scale, and executed with a very large command of the pertinent 
learning, and with marked industry and care. Perhaps it is over- 
weighted here and there with the various opinions of more or less 
learned and judicious Germans; but probably we ought to be 
gratified that Professor Muirhead has at any rate skimmed for us 
the very cream of the cream of German investigation and specula- 
tion. ‘There is no question but his lists of authorities make our 
English civilians look remarkably small. On the whole, how- 
ever, we think that the author has in not a few cases unduly 
ignored our compatriots ; for example, on the history of contract 
(and especially on the relation of the obligation to the nexum), on 
the nature of possession, and even on the purpose of the Institutes 
of Gaius. The treatment of possession is singularly lame. Readers 
not accustomed to Professor Muirhead’s editions of the Institutes 
will be offended with such terms as “ tutory,” “ curatory,”’ “ dedi- 
ticiancy,” “certiorate,” &e., and will hardly be reconciled by hi 
minute distinctions to the “ peregrin” pretor. The work, 
however, is solid throughout,—clear, sober, scholarly, but not 
brilliant. It ought to go far to supersede Ortolan with us. It 
may be said to remove a grave reproach from English legal 
literature. 

What Books to Lend and What to Give. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(National Society.)—This is an excellent little manual, written by 
one who is in every way competent to form an opinion, which 
should be consulted by every one who has the task of forming or 
keeping up a village or school library. 

The Court of Session Garland. Edited by James Maidment. 
(Hamilton and Adams, London; IT’. D. Morison, Glasgow.)—Mr. 
Maidment has brought together in this volume a number of 
humorous or would-be humorous pieces. Only a few are really 
worthy of being remembered, and these for the most part are 
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known in other ways. But here is a parody which is well done, 
and would amuse more if its subject were not utterly forgotten :— 


“SonneT.—To PaTRICK ROBERTSON, Esq. 


Patrick! than whom no man or mother’s son, 
From Rydal northwards to thine own Strathspey, 
The grave can better — with the gay; 

Who art in truth a double-barrelled gun, 

One barrel charged with — and one with fun ; 
Accept the customar: “4 votive la: 

On this the festive, though rt thoughtfal day, 

When time another cycle has begun, 

Spite of the working of “ the people’s ‘bill, 3 
May thy quaint spirit long impart its zest 
Unto thy daily life, making the year 
One constant merry Christmas—seasoning still 
The learnirg of the law with well-timed jest, 
And meditation pale with purple cheer. 
w— W— H—-T H..” 


The Fall of Mazimilian’s Empire. By Seaton Schroeder. (G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Lieutenant Schroeder, U.S.N., was on service in 
the U.S. steamer ‘Tacmy,’ which was stationed at Vera Cruz 
during the period which witnessed the fall of Maximilian’s empire, 
and he tells the story of what he saw and heard. Marshal Bazaine 
does not come well out of it; nor does Seior Bureau, who was the 
Emperor’s Commissary at Vera Cruz; nor, finally, does Santa 
Anna, who seems to have acted with the same want of principle and 
the same selfishness that characterised him through life. Every 
effort seems to have been made to save Maximilian’s life. But it 
cannot be forgotten that, as Lieutenant Shroeder points out, the 
Emperor himself had put an end to the commercia belli by the execu- 
tion, under his edict of October 3rd, 1865, of the Republican officers 
captured in fair fighting. As Juarez said when the Princess Salm- 
Salm pleaded for the Austrian Archduke’s life, “If I should not 
do the will of the people and the law, the people would take his 
life and mine also.” It is a curious instance of the irony of fate 
that in certain conferences at Vera Cruz, the captain of the 
Spanish man-of-war could not be made to understand what was 
going on. He knew no language but his own, and no one could 
speak Spanish in the country of Cortez! 


The Commonhealth: a Series of Essays on Health and Felicity 
for Every-day Readers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D. 
(Longmans.)—Dr. Richardson expands in this volume a motto 
which he prefixed many years ago to the first number of 
the Journal of Public Health and Sanitary Review, “ National 
Health is National Wealth.” To express this sentiment, he has 
boldly invented the word which forms his first title. All that Dr. 
Richardson writes is worth reading; even his paradoxes are in- 
structive, and his schemes are magnificently bold. It is almost to 
be regretted that we have not a despotism nowadays which could 
hand over a city to Dr. Richardson, to be dealt with at his 
pleasure, as some Roman Emperor handed over, or would have 
handed over, had not a fickle army cut short his career, certain 
cities to be managed by philosophers. There is his scheme of 
“Upper and Lower London,” for instance, which it would be very 
interesting to see carried out (only that it would about double the 
rates) :—‘ Upper London, a garden of terraces and flowers, beneath 
a smokeless canopy. Under London, a double river, one of dead 
wealth, the other of living water.” This is a magnificent prospect. 


Gospel Difficulties. By J. J. Haleombe, M.A. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Haleombe has found, he thinks, a key to 
unlock the difficulties which have puzzled the Harmonists ever 
since they began their labours. A section of St. Luke’s Gospel 
has been displaced. Put that back into its proper position, follow 
the restored St. Luke implicitly, and you will find a perfectly 
orderly narrative. Such an orderly narrative is, Mr. Haleombe 
maintains, what St. Luke, in his introduction, professes to give, 
(We cannot agree with him in thinking that this introduction 
indicates that he had seen the other Gospels as we have them 
now.) The displaced portion is xi., 14—xiii., 21. We must leave 
the reader to find out from Mr. Halcombe’s volume the effect that 
this change has on the narrative. But we may remark, firstly, 
that of all the restorative action of criticism, the change of order 
is the most doubtful; and secondly, that when he contends that 
“the inspiration of Holy Scripture must extend even to the 
very tone of every phrase,” he is making a difficulty for Christian 
apologists in comparison to which all the difficulties of harmonising 
are as nothing. Mr. Halcombe’s book has reached, we ought to 
say, a second edition. 


Studiesin the Poetry of Robert Browning. By James Fotheringham. 
(Kegan Pz.l, Trench, and Co.)—“ Browning Societies,” or, in any 
case, the spirit which sets these societies to work, are having their 
natural literary outcome. A mass of essays, commentaries, and 
expositions is growing round the poems in a way that has seldom 
been seen in literary history. Mr. Fotheringham deals chiefly 
with the earlier and middle period of Mr. Browning’s work, and 
has much that is instructive to say. To discuss his criticism in 
detail would take us too far, and, indeed, would be to restate 
imperfectly what has already been more fully expressed in this 
journal.—Another volume on the same subject, but taking in 








all Mr. Browning’s work, though in a less elaborate way, is the 
Introduction to the Study of Browning, by Arthur Symons (Cassel] 
and Co.)——In this connection we may mention A Companion to 
“In Memoriam,” by Elizabeth Rachel Chapman (Macmillan), re- 
printed from the author’s “Comtist Lover, and other Studies,” 
a volume of which we spoke some little time ago. 


Golden South Africa. By E. P. Mathers, F.R.G.S.  (W. B. 
Wittingham and Co.)—Mr. Mathers evidently believes in 
glowing future for golden Africa, firmly believing it to be the 
modern “ Ophir,” and being very much inclined to the view which 
identifies it with the “Ophir” of Solomon. At present, the capital 
sunk in the pursuit of African gold is out of all proportion to the 
interest received for it. It will be many a long year before the 
sum of £90,000,000 is mined, much less £900,000,000 (which latter 
amount, Mr. Mathers says, Solomon is supposed to have obtained 
from “ Ophir”), The writer takes us to the different gold-fields, 
and discusses their value, giving numerous details, and filling these 
out with actual travelling experiences in various places, desirable 
and undesirable. Maps of the celebrated fields, as the Delagoa 
Bay District, Kaep Fields, Moodie’s, and the Rand and Heidelberg 
fields, with lists of distances, are given. As a matter of fact, if 
we except 1854, and medieval mining, it was not till 1875 that 
modern Ophir really started into existence; and if it is the 
richest gold country known, it has not as yet borne out such 
gorgeous promise. 


The Decline of British Prestige in the East. By Selim Farig, 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—The style of the work before us bears 
unmistakable signs of the newspaper article about it, though this 
quality renders it decidedly readable, and shows the writer’s power 
of making the most of his points. Egypt is the writer’s' grievance, 
and “Egypt for the Egyptians” his cry. No doubt it is a 
disgrace to the Powers that Armenian Pashas and their clique 
should fatten on and rob the Egyptian; but the cure for this lies 
with the Egyptian himself, who alone knows what his country 
really does want. Hitherto they (the Egyptians) have not shown 
that force of mind or character which is the preliminary to self- 
government. From Egypt the question of prestige is carried to 
Asia, and our standing with India and the Mahommedans com- 
pared to the increasing influence that Russia exercises on the 
sect. Notes on the Convention and the Loans complete an able 
pamphlet. 


Holiday Papers: Teetotalism. By James Maltman. (J. Gemmell, 
Edinburgh.)—Mr. Maltman collects in this volume a number of 
tracts or pamphlets, written, as he explains, in the intervals of 
ministerial work. Their object is to expose the unreason and in- 
consistency of teetotalism, a theory which has, as he shows, asceti- 
cism pure and simple for its logical outcome. These tracts are 
well written and vigorously argued, though when collected in 
this massive volume of six hundred pages, they have a somewhat 
overpowering appearance. The Scriptural argument of teetotalism 
is criticised with much force and penetration. It would be rash 
to predict that it must fall before such attacks, for error is long- 
lived. But that men should go on gravely restating it, is certainly 
wonderful. The treatment of the story of the Rechabites is par- 
ticularly good. Mr. Maltman writes :—‘“ The story tells against 
teetotalers [rather] than otherwise: they cannot abstain from 
drunkenness as a plain Christian duty; but they will do it on 
other grounds which clearly prove how little power religion has 
over them.” This reminds us of the reasoning with which St. 
Paul turns the story of Hagar and Ishmael against the Judaisers. 


Practical Biology. By Huxley and Martin. Extended by Howes 
and Scott. (Macmillan and Co.)—The plan of the original 
edition, published in 1875, has been altered in so much that 
instead of commencing at the lowest and microscopical forms of 
life, the order begins at the rabbit, the frog, and the pigeon, from 
them descending to invertebrate forms, and ascending through 
the vegetable orders. This is, no doubt, practically speaking, a 
far better plan than the old one. 


Quantitative Analysis. By W.N. Hartley. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—A short course on gravimetric and volumetric methods, and 
mineral and alloys analysis. A simple and clearly written guide 
to laboratory methods. 

My Telescope. By a Quekett Club-Man. (Roper and Drowley.) 
—This little introduction to astronomy is by the author of “My 
Microscope,” and is written in the same chatty and simple style 
He discourses pleasantly on the sun, the moon, and the stars, with 
the aid of a few plates. Though it can hardly be called a book, 
My Telescope is a neat and handy little introduction to the science 
of the heavens. 

Through the West Indies. By Mrs. Granville Layard. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mrs. Layard visited Tobago, Trinidad, Demerara, 
Jamaica, Barbados, and other West Indian Colonies. On the 
whole, she preferred Barbados, putting, perhaps, Demerara next. 
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a 
The West Indies generally she liked, the hotels excepted. But 


the climate is such that inconveniences are not of much moment. 
The reader may learn a good deal about sugar from this little 
yolume; indeed, the writer inserts, by way of appendix, a state- 
ment by the Hon. W. H. Jones (Legislative Council of Barbados) 
of the Colonial grievances. ‘There is no article of general con- 
sumption which has been so much legislated Upon as sugar, and 
none in which legislation has operated so injuriously.” This is 
the thesis which Mr. Jones maintains. Let us hope that the 
« Sugar-Bounty Conference ” may have done something to redress 
the wrongs of which he complains.——Alassio: a Pearl of the 
Riviera, by Dr. Joseph Schneer (Triibner and Co.), is a description, 
with historical sketch, of a Riviera town. 

The History of the Second Queen’s Royal Regiment. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Davis. Vol. I. (Richard Bentley and Son.)—The 
second title of this volume is “‘ The English Occupation of Tangiers 
from 1661 to 1684.” This regiment (now called the “ Royal West 
Surrey”) spent more than twenty years of its early existence in 
Tangiers, which had come into the possession of England by the 
marriage of Charles to Catherine of Braganza. A very bad time 
they had of it. They were sometimes ill-commanded, and almost 
always ill-provided for, so ill that they had to sell their clothes 
and arms for food. Theirs was not an elevating service. So long 
a period away from home brought them home in a state which 
gives them an unenviable character. ‘“ Kirke’s Lambs” were 
scarcely esteemed in England ; but then, there is a good deal to be 
said in their excuse, and they had at least done their duty very 
ereditably at Tangiers. It is of this period that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Davis writes, and gives a curious and interesting account. 

Cresus Minor: his Education, and its Results. By Austin Pember, 
M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—There is much truth in 
what Mr. Pember urges against modern developments of upper- 
class education. Sometimes he overstates his case. When Mr. 
Mark Pattison said that “70 per cent. of the students at Oxford 
were idle,” he probably exaggerated. Anyhow, he was speaking 
of a past state of things. The multiplication of honour schools 
has made, or, perhaps we should say, marks a great difference. 
Sometimes the writer fails to make his meaning plain, as, e.g., with 
regard to the “education society’ which he suggests on p. 85. 

Does he mean that boys are to be sent to be treated like dishes in 
an experimental cookery school? Often we find ourselves quite 
in agreement with him, as when he heartily condemns that dis- 
graceful orgy, the Eton and Harrow match. But surely in this 
passage (105 seg.) he takes Mr. Andrew Lang too seriously. 

Hermes: Anah and Zitha. (Hay, Nisbet, and Co., Glasgow.)— 
This is described as a sequel to “‘ Hafed, Prince of Persia.” In 
the former volume were many extraordinary ideas, such as the 
fac-similes of the handwriting which was said to be more than 
mortal, and the description of the Temple, which, with the mixture 
of Oriental imagery and spiritual manifestation, made up a some- 
what incongruous and grotesque whole. Though there is much to 
interest the reader in the travels and adventures of Hermes and 
the descriptions of people and places, it has a strong “ Arabian 
Nights ” flavour about it which gives it a likeness to an opium- 
eater’s dream. To many it will seem an absurd mixture of 
romancing and spiritualism, with a slight touch of profanity. 
We are inclined to subscribe to this opinion. 

The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
Third Series, Vol. VI. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We need 
hardly commend this periodical, so often praised in the columns 
of the Spectator, to the notice of our readers. We do not see that 
this volume falls behind its predecessors in interest and value. 
One remarkably interesting paper is that in which Mr. S. J. 

Curtiss discusses “The Standpoint of Modern Criticism,” in an 
exposition of the views of Stade in his ‘‘ Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel.” Stade does not believe in any Egyptian bondage or 
Red Sea deliverance; Israel, Esau, Joshua cease to be individual 
men; Sarah, Hagar, Zilpah designate not women, but tribes, and 
so forth. Professors Milligan and Salmon discuss “The Christian 
Ministry,” in connection with “The Teaching of the Apostles.” 
Dr. Maclaren (of whom there is an excellent etched portrait) 
finishes his exposition of the Epistle to Philemon; and there are 
other noteworthy papers. 

The Parish Guide. Edited by the Rev. Theodore Johnson. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This “ handbook for the use 
of the Clergy and Lay-Helpers” is a most useful publication. 
Many writers and workers of deserved eminence have contributed 
to it, and it is dedicated to one of the most practical and sensible 
of English Bishops, Dr. Thorold, of Rochester. Every possible 
subject is dealt with ; we could only show how exhaustively by re- 
printing bodily the “Contents.” Christmas-trees, cricket-clubs, 
cottage hospitals, emigration, friendly societies, missions, penny- 
banks, penny-dinners, singing-classes, window-gardening, societies 
for children, are some of the subjects taken at random, Every- 





thing seems to be good; but what is the dpx) with a « that 
&vdpa Selxvucr ? 

The Colonial Office List for 1888. Compiled by John Anderson 
and Sidney Webb. (Harrison and Sons.)—This encyclopedic 
publication, besides being revised to date, contains some useful 
new features, the chief of which seems to be that shipping returns 
are given in nearly all the Colonies for each of the ten years 
ending 1886 under two heads, “ British Tonnage” and “ Total 
Tonnage ;” and the returns of imports and exports for the same 
period are divided into columns showing the direction of the 
traffic, whether “ From (or to) the United Kingdom,” “ From (or 
to) the Colonies,” or “ From (or to) elsewhere.” In the general 
introduction, we are reminded that “as yet the trade of the 
Colonies is mainly an exchange of raw materials for manufactured 
goods,” and figures are given showing the extent to which the 
raw materials required for our chief manufactures, and also our 
food-supply, are derived from the Colonies and India; and, on the 
other hand, statistics proving that “our Dependencies are our 
best customers for our principal manufactures.” The valuable 
statistical tables at the beginning of the volume contain a new 
column, giving the estimated population in 1886, which shows a 
total increase of about 16 per cent. over the census returns of 
1881, the largest increase being in Australia; but the interesting 
column giving the number of children in the schools of each 
Colony has dropped out of this edition. A special feature of this 
book is the insertion of the Customs tariffs of all the Colonies, 
among which we notice that the Canada revised tariff of 
1887 occupies twelve pages, as against half-a-page occupied 
by the New South Wales tariff of the same year, which 
was passed to repeal the Protectionist Act of 1886, and is a 
return to the former Free-trade scale, with some modifications. 
The functions and powers of the Australasian Federal Council are 
for the first time described (under “ Victoria,” which Colony took 
a leading part in promoting the scheme) ; and we are told that 
“the first meeting took place at Hobart on January 26th, 1886, 
when representatives were present from Victoria, Queensland, 
Tasmania, Fiji, and Western Australia. Measures were passed 
extending the operation of warrants and judgments of the Courts 
of the different Colonies throughout the territories of those repre- 
sented, and various important questions were discussed, including 
the defence of King George’s Sound and Torres Straits. The 
Council met for its second session on January 16th, 1888, and 
adjourned on the 19th ;” but we are not told which Colonies were 
represented at this second session, nor whether any practical 
business was transacted before the adjournment. The introduction 
gives an account of the proceedings and results of the Colonial 
Conference in London, without doubt ‘‘ the most important event 
of 1887 relating to the Colonies.” Not the least useful portion of the 
volume is the bibliographical section, containing a classified list of 
Parliamentary Papers on Colonial affairs published from 1877 to the 
present time. The Member of Parliament who has read all of these 
papers must be an industrious and well-informed politician. The 
book has twenty-eight maps, one of Mauritius having been added 
this year, and Tasmania seems to be the only important Colony of 
which there is no map. Some of the maps are capable of improve- 
ment,—for instance, that of the Malay Peninsula, on which the 
boundaries of none of the protected States are marked, as they are 
stated to be “ not known” at the date of the map (1875), and the 
names of places are printed in such a way as not to distinguish 
towns from States, nor to show the precise position of the former. 
We notice a want of consistency in the statistics of the silver-using 
Colonies, as some of them are properly given in the local currency, 
and others are converted into sterling at an arbitrary rate of ex- 
change. A useful addition is a geographical index, referring “to 
nearly every locality mentioned in the work ;” this contains about 
eight hundred names, but it could doubtless be extended in 
future editions. 


The Book of British Ballads. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
—This is a selection of some fifty-five ballads, profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated after designs by Creswick, Gilbert, and others. 
Such a small number of ballads can hardly be called representa- 
tive, and many favourites are not present, notably some by Hood, 
Cunningham, Thornbury, and others. On opening the book, we 
are sorry to see the modern and inferior ballad of ‘‘ Chevy Chase.” 
The old ballad is one of the finest heroic pieces we possess in the 
English language. On the other hand, we are glad to seo 
“Katherine Fanfairie,’ which is so often displaced in ballad 
collections for Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lochinvar.” Though hardly 
“the book of British ballads,” it is a very neat and pretty volume. 


Our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria: Her Life and Jubilee. By 
Thomas Archer. Vol. I. (Blackie and Son.)—Mr. Archer is well 
known as a writer of contemporary history, a task for which the 
enormous mass of materials, on the one hand, and the difficulties 
of keeping the due proportion of events, and of being neither 
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unsympathetic nor partisan, on the other, require an industry and 
a discretion that are not the gifts of every man. Mr. Archer 
possesses them in no common degree, and he has at command a 
facile and picturesque style. This first volume takes the reader as 
far as the Queen’s marriage. The first chapter gives a brief 
sketch of the English Sovereigns from 1688, 4 propos of Kensing- 
ton Palace; the second contains the life of the Princess Victoria 
during the reign of William IV., the circumstances attending her 
succession to the Throne, and the Queen’s early public life; the 
third chapter is mainly devoted to the story of her marriage. Mr. 
Archer is far from being a mere Court chronicler. He tells his 
story with freedom and independence, and at the same time with 
perfectly good taste. The illustrations are scarcely equal to the 
letterpress. 


Profitable Dairy-Farming. By H. M. Upton. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Upton begins his “Introduction” thus :—“ That 
Dairy-Farming, as a profitable industry, is at present very 
imperfectly understood, as a rule, in England, no one who has 
studied the question will deny.” This is the evil which he sets 
himself to combat. The topics with which he successively deals 
are the “breed of cows” (a matter which the ordinary farmer 
knows little or nothing about), buildings, food, mills, the making 
of butter, the principles of analysis, &c. Estimates are supplied, 
and a variety of miscellaneous information, of a useful and practical 
kind, is added. Here is one calculation. A cow costs (allowing 
18 per cent. for death-rate, &c.) £18 8s. per annum to keep. She 
produces 600 gallons of milk. If you can sell this at 4d. per quart, 
you clear £21 12s.; if for 3d., £12 12s. If you have to sell whole- 
sale, you cannot get, on an average, more than 2}d. per quart. 
This reduces the profit to £4 2s.; and railway carriage has, we 
think, to come out of this. Buta good dairy business in a country 
town ought to pay well. There is too much competition, which, 
without bringing down price, cuts up the custom. It would be in- 
teresting to know how much might be made by one large milk 
monopoly. Why should not the Municipalities undertake it ? 

New Eprrions.—The End of Man. By A. J. Christie. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.) Fourth Edition.—A new edition of Mr. Christie’s 
poem. Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. ‘The Camelot 
Series.” With an Introductory Note by Ernest Rhys. (Water 
Scott.) The Clergy List. (John Hall.)—This useful volume 
contains all the various changes of the past year and up 
to date. City of London Directory. (W. H. and L. Colling- 
ridge.)—As complete as ever. Lindley on Partnership. (W. 
Maxwell and Son.) Fifth Edition.—In this edition the “ Law 
of Partnership” has been separated from ‘Company Law,” 
and the entire volume is devoted to “Partnership.” The last 
twenty-five years have developed ‘‘ Company Law” to such 
an extent as to call for an extended and exhaustive treatise 
on this subject alone. The completeness of the treatise is sufli- 
ciently indicated by the list of authorities, which now number 3,600. 
Consultation with Mr. F. Pollock’s work has added to its value. 
Lindley on Partnership still retains its rank and pre-eminence.—— 
The Pocket Encyclopedia, (Sampson Low and Co.)—A marvel of 
concise condensation, in which the utmost possible use has been 
made of abbreviations and signs. ‘There are over twelve hundred 
pages and twenty-two plates. <A great deal of thought and 
ingenuity has evidently been expended on this compact little 
volume. ‘The print, though small, is not too small. Altogether, it 
forms the neatest, smallest, and most useful encyclopedia we have 
yet seen, Dictionary of Place-Names, by C. Blackie (John 
Murray), a third and revised edition. Unfinished Worlds. By S. 
H. Parkes, F.R.A.S. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is a second 
edition of a study of the nebula, the sun, the stars, and the moon, 
beautifully illustrated with “ photo-mezzotypes.” It contains also 
chapters on “ Theories,” “ Biology” and “ Evolution.” 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
The LIFE and TIMES of JOHN WILKEs. 


By Percy FirzGeraup. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 21s. 


a 0 cai with interesting records of a life almost without parallel.” —Mornj ng 
‘ost. 


‘* No richer or more suggestive theme could engage the practised writer, Enter 
taining and readable these volumes could not fail to be.”—Saturday Review, ‘ 





SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. By 


Fenix RaBse. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2ls. 
‘* He has succeeded in writing the most entertaining Life of Shell i 
any language.’’—Athenwum, telecine 
“* An interesting and accurate analysis of Shelley’s life and works,”—Dqil 
Telegraph. y 
“‘ A vivid and interesting picture of the poet in his works and in his life.» 
Scotsman. , 


—. 


With a PREFATORY PAPER by Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, 


The IRISH in AUSTRALIA. By J. fF, 


Hoean. Third Edition, cloth extra, 2s 6d. [Just ready, 


‘ Altogether the book offers a pleasant corrective of the silly transcripts of 
anti-Irish prejudice and hearsay ignuorauce which have found their way into the 
‘impressions’ of literary carpet-bazggers, who have sought tu instruct the old 
world with a few months’ hotel experiences of the new. It appears that among 
the offenders in this way is to be counted that prince of bookmakers, the late Mr 
Anthony Trollope.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ; 


7 
The CHEQUERS: being the Natural 
History of a Public-House. By James Runciman. Boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 
** There are passages which, in simple pathos, remind one vividly of Bret Harte, 
and there are others, again, which Dickens might have penned; but over all 
there isa veil of strong originality, and through all rans a vein of quaint humour, 
The author’s knowledge of the shady side of life is extensive and pecniiar, and 
an occasional tonch here and there reveals a really profound insight into the 
springs of human action. Some of the characters are sketched with humorous 
felicity, yet without caricature ; and the work as a whole is one of observation 
—~ the unconventionality of which fascinates the reader.” — Whitehall 
eview. 








TWO NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 
The CHAMELEON: Fugitive Fancies on 


Many Coloured Matters. By Cuartes J. Dunruir, 6s, 
** A thoughtful, pleasant, cheering, wholesome book,’’—World. 


IGNORANT ESSAYS. By Richard Dowling. 


Second Edition, 5s. 
** A delicious book.” —Manchester Examiner. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING 
LIBRARIES. 


A WOMAN’S FACE. By Florence Warden, 


Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready, 


ROBERT HOLT’S ILLUSION. By M. 


Linsk1u1, Author of ** The Haven under the Hill,” &. 6s. [Just ready. 


MISER FAREBROTHER. By B. L. 


Farsron, Author of *‘ Great Porter Square,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* A workmanlike story of sensational interest, with a good plot of crime and 
mystery and interesting characters...... The novel, taken as a whole, is heartily 
enjoyable.”—Scotsman. 


FOR FREEDOM: a Garibaldian Romance. 
By Tigue Horkiys. 2 vols. 
“ An exciting and fluent story of love and war.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A really refreshing stury.’—Literary World. 
‘* Mr. Hopkins’s descriptions are forcibly graphic.’”’-—Morning Post. 
“ Sensational the story undoubtedly is......but the sensation is always healthy 
and natural.”—Pictorial World. 


IDLE TALES. By Mrs. Riddell. 6s. 


“A delightful volume......It has charm enough to take a reader straight from 
beginning to end with unflagging pleasure,”—Scofsinan. 


MIRACLE GOLD. By Richard Dowling. 


3 vols. 
“Weird and strange indeed are the incidents of ‘ Miracle Gold,’ Mr. Richard 
Dowling’s new novel. He ranks himself by natural aptitude amongst those to 
whom the } ain and pathos of human nature come more forcibly than its pleasures, 





oneal Mr. Dowung's portraiture of suffering humanity is very forcible.’—Daily 
Telegraph. : 5 ee ; 
** Characteristically ingenious and peculiar...... It would spoil interest in a very 


cleverly constructed story to say anything about the secret of the * miracle gold,’ 
or to indicate the nature of the part played by the dwarf. He is really the 
character of the book, and it is a character very skilfally drawn, the effect upon 
it of a great calamity being powerfully depicted. ‘There are other powerful 
things in the book; among them a picture of the feelings of a murderer just 
after be has done the deed, The novel is decidedly clever, original, and sume- 
what bizarre in construction.”’—Scotsman. 


LADY STELLA and HER LOVER. By 


Henry Souty. 3 vols. 
“The protracted struggle between the hero and the heroine, two strong- 
minded yet transcendental characters, is finely described...... Mr. Solly’s romauce 
is of a distinctly superior character.’’—Athenwum, 


A VOICE in the WILDERNESS. By 


CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. 3 vols. 
“The story is remarkable for unflagging vigour and freshness.” —St. James's 
Gazette, 


MOLLY’S STORY. By Frank Merryfield. 


3 vols. 
* A quaint, sweet, and perfectly natural romance...... Mother-wit, pathos, and 
the power of true love stamp it as a story of all time.” —Vanity Fair. 
“A distinctly readable and interesting book.””—Saturday Review. 





WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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H ALLEN AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


W. 


NEW WORK BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, 
BART., M.P. 


With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography from 
the Author’s Original Paintings on the Spot, and 4 Maps. 


Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bt., M.P., G.C.S.I., C.1.E., D.C.L. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ Journals Kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepaul,”’ &c. 


The PiaTEs include—Cana of Galilee, Jonp», Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Gethsemane, Bethany, Bethlehem, Jacob’s Well, Mount of Beatitudes, Nazareth, 
storm on the Lake of Gennezareth, &c., &c. 

The Guardian says:—‘‘ Kvery picture is a study in itself; and the study is 
much helped by Sir R, Temple's description; for he paints with words as 
cleverly as with pencil...... He has produced a very delightful book, and one that 
will set the Holy Land in quite a new aspect to many readers,” 





Medium 4to, 350 pp., 66 Plates, £6 6s coloured ; £3 3s plain. 


The ORDERS of CHIVALRY, ENGLISH 


and FOREIGN, EXISTING and EXTINCT, BROUGHT DOWN to the 
PRESENT TIME. Compiled from Original Authorities by Major J. H. 
LAWRENCE-ARCHER, Author of ‘‘Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 
1848-49,” &e. [ Ready newt week, 


The ROMANCE of LIFE-PRESERVATION. 


By James BurNLEY. Crown 8yo, 6s, 

“A thoroughly good book of its kind. A thoroughly successful attempt to 
embrace in Oue comprehensive view the entire scope of life-saving efforts.”’— 
Vanity Fair, 


New Novel, ready at all Libraries, crown 8vo, 63, 


The VOICE of URBANO. By J. W. 
We ts, Author of ‘‘ Three Thousand Miles through Brazil.” 


‘ Interesting not only on account of the exciting story, but also because of the 
graphic way in which Mr. Wells puts before us the scenery of Brazil and the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants.’’—Salurday Review. 


SOME HOBBY-HORSES, and HOW to RIDE 


THEM. By C. A. Montresor. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


STATESMEN 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each volume, 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Two volumes now ready, 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kebbel. 


“He has produced a very agreeable life of Lord Beaconsticld, which, until the 
long-deferred opus magnum of Lord Rowton at last appears, will continue to be 
read with interest.”—Academy. 

“ At last a long-felt public want is met. Here we have the work admirably 
executed by Mr. Kebbel.’’— People. 

“His book contains useful information well arranged, and a defence or apology 
which, though a little tvo persistent for the rules of art, is moderato, honest, and 
intelligent,”—Saturday Review, 


PALMERSTON. By Lloyd C. Sanders. 


“This brightly written biography of him is one that should be in the hands of 
all students of politics.’’—Scotsman. 

“Tt is a solid contribution to our historical literature, and merits more thau a 
merely evanescent popularity.”’—Literary World. 

“ Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of the 
life of the last English statesman whose career can bo regarded with «almost entire 
satisfaction by all good Englishmen,”’—Saturday Review, 


OCONNELL. By J. A. Hamilton. 


Other Volumes, as hitherto announced, are in course of preparation, including : 
—METTERNICH, by Colonel G. B. Maurson, C,8,1. (now in the press); 
PEEL, by F. C. Monracue; BOLINGBROKE, by Anruve Hassa.; 
and FOX, by H. O. Wakeman, &c., &e. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI: an Autobiography. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 


THE SERIE &. 


Ready iat mediately. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
New Volume. 


HANNAH MORE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

. ‘It is almost needless to say that Miss Yonge has made excellent use of the 
simple and interesting materials at her command, and that she has produced a 
sympathetic and discriminating monograph on Hannah More.”’—Scots Magazine, 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


HANDBOOK of the ITALIAN SCHOOLS in 


the DRESDEN GALLERY. By Miss C. Jocetyn Frounxes. 


Containing 
numerous Illustrations, ° 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





ee " j 
TRUBNER AND CO/’S LIST. 
NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

BULGARIA, PAST and PRESENT : Historical, Political, 
and Descriptive. By James SamvELson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, Author of “ Roumania, Past and Present,” &c. Illustrated with a 


Map of United Bulgaria, Collotype Views and Portraits, and numerous 
Woodcuts. 


SECOND and REVISED EDITION, with a New Introduction, crown Svo, 


cloth, 62. 
CETYWAYO and HIS WHITE NEIGHBOURS; or, 
Remarks on Recent Events in Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal. By H. 


Riper HaaeearpD, Author of ‘* King Solomon’s Mines,” “‘ She,” &c. 


PUBLICATION of the GOVERNMENT of VICTORIA, 
4vols. Vols. I., II., and III., demy 8vo ; Vol. IV., large 4to and Map, cloth, 42s. 


The AUSTRALIAN RACE: its Origin, Languages, 
Customs, Place of Landing in Australia, and the Routes by which it spread 
itself over the Continent. By Epwarp M,. Curr, Author of ‘* Pure Saddle- 
Horses’’ and “ Recollections of Squatting in Victoria,’’ With Map and 
Illustrations. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

NEW SOUTH WALES.—The MINERALS of NEW 
SOUTH WALES, &c. By A. Liversiper, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University of Sydney. With Illustrations, 
a large Coloured Map, and 3 Diagrams. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 


FOLK-TALES of KASHMIR. By the Rev. J. Hinton 
KNowlLEs, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., &c. (C.M.8. Missionary to the Kashmiris). 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 


The OLD BAMBOO-HEWER’S STORY. (Taketori no 
Okina no Monogatari.) The Earliest of the Japanese Romances, written in 
the Tenth Century. ‘Cranslated, with Observations and Notes, by F. Victor 
Dickins. With 3 Chromo-Lithographic Illustrations taken from Jap nese 
Makimono. To which is added the Original Text in Roman, with Grammar, 
Analytical Notes, and Vocabulary. (Only 230 copies have been printed.) 


Crown S8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. — ABRIDGEL: 
GRAMMARS of the LANGUAGES of the CUNELFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 
Containing :—1. A Sumero-Akkadian Grammar, 2. An Assyro-Babylonian 
Grammar, 3. A Vannic Grammar, 4. A Medic Grammar. 5. An Old 
Persian Grammar. By Professor G. Bertin, (Trtibner’s Series of Simpli- 
fied Grammars.) 


The PRACTICAL VALUE of CHRISTIANITY. Two Prize 
Essays. By the Rev. Joun Broapuurst NicHoLs and CHARLES WILLIAM 
DyMonp, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

18mo, cloth, ls. 

MEMORY and ITS DOCTORS. By Dr. E. Pick, K.F.J., 

Author of “On Memory, and the Rational Means of Improving it,” &c. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD STEERE, D.D., LL.D. (Third 
Missionary Bishop in Central Africa), By R. M, Heanvey, M.A, Osoun., 
Rector of Wainfleet All Saints, and Hon. Secretary of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa, With Portrait, 4 Illustrations, and 2 Maps. 


Large crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


MEMORIALS of the Hon. ION KEITH FALCONER, M.A., 
late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and 
Missionary to the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. By the Rev. Roser 
Sinker, B.D., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Portrait, 
Map, and Illustration, 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 


ENGLAND in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By the 
late Rev. W. Denton, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. 
New Edition, royal 4to, 21s. 
The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. By P, H. 


DeELAMOTTE, Professor of Drawing at King’s College, London. Illustrated 
by 24 Woodcuts and 20 Coloured Plates, arranged progressively, from Water- 
Colour Drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, and 
the Author. 

Now ready, Part X. (RI—SOL), 5s. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 
ENGRAYERS. Biographical and Crivical, New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition. By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN. By George Hooper. 
** An admirable history.’”’—Spectator. 


The REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT of 1848-49. 
C. EpMunp Maurice. Price 163. 
* A really important contribution to modern history.’’—Athenzum, 


The LIFE of DEAN COLET. By the Rev. J. H. Lupton, 


M.A., Surmaster of St. Paal’s School. 12s, 
SCHUMANN’S EARLY LETTERS. Translated by May 
Hersert. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
** A fascinating little volume.” —Athenwum, 


14s. 


By 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE, including BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
revised to date, sent (post-free) on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








640 THE SPE CTATOR. [SUPPLEMENT 70 TBs SeRCRAROR, 


LADIES, SHOP BY POST! 


By making your Purchases Direct from the DARLINGTON MILLS, you are sure of getting NEW GOODS at first hand, 
fresh from the Looms, and at a clear Saving of ALL the Intermediate Profits of Draper and Wholesale Merchant, 


LARGE BOX OF PATTERNS SENT FREE 


BY POST on approval, to any Address in the TOWN or COUNTRY. 














Noted Darlington Noted Darlington 


Zephyr Cloths. ® Tweed Costume 
“ ” & The Gram’ ian,” 
The Dorothy. “The Caledaniag 
“ The Irene.” “The Virginian’ 
“The Queen Mab.” . egg Costume 


“The San Remo,” “ Silver Wedding” 
“The Madge,” “ New Skirtings” 


DressFabrics 


The New WEAVINGS comprise Upwards of 1,000 VARIETIES, all in the 
ga LATEST FASHION, GIVING AN UNLIMITED CHOICE! Bg | 


TOGETHER WITH THE CELEBRATED 


DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP SERGES, 


GOLD-MEDAL MERINOES AND CASHMERES. 


All Renowned for their Beautiful Appearance, Thorough Money Value, and Hard-Wearing Qualities. 






SOSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSOOSOOSD* TFN. —_—a POSSSSOSSSSSSSSSOSOSOOO 
THESE SPLENDID ~ , ANY LENGTH CUT, 
GOODS ARE 
SOLD DIRECT No Matter 7 
TO THE = HOW SHORT 
cite Se ie tanget usin beree ng 


Without the intervention of qae 
Wholesale Merchants, ¥ mn 5 pom 
Drapers, Agents, or Middlemen, ‘ (" 1 pe: 4, | 
me 


all Intermediate Profits 


——30:—— 


being given to the Purchaser, : 5 oe r ®t All Parcels Lelivered 

<li ere (sai - , ts es CARRIAGE PAID 

ALL GOODS ARE A YE Jtry To any Railway Station 
Warranted to be IN 


EQUAL TO Great Britain or 
SAMPLE. Ireland. 


SOSSOSSSSCSSSSSOSSOOOSS: 











————s 
The MILLS. DARLINGTON. 


Messrs. HENRY PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS buy their Wools direct from the English Farmer. After carefal sorting and cleansing 
the wool is spun into yarn, and the yarn woven into the various charming fabrics for which the firm have been renowned since their establish- 
ment in 1752—the entire process of manufacture being carried on in their own Mills at Darlingtov, employing more than 1,000 hande. 


HY. PEASE & CO,’S SUCCESSORS, stitches, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON 


Illustrated Catalogues of 60 Pages, Post-Free. Established 1782. ; 











Lonpon: Printed by Jonny CampseELt, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 5th, 1888, 








